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WHAT DREAMS ARE MADE OF 


DAN_RIVER SHEETS 


Luxuriously soft, serenely smooth... this is percale at its restful best. At its lasting best, too, 
because every colorful fashion border is woven in to stay. Extravagant? Only the dreams. 
All fabrics designed and woven in the U.S.A. by Dan River Mills, Incorporated, Danville, Virginia. 
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Brand new '61-'62 edition of the travel guide that 
was read by over 15,000,000 persons last spring! 


Full color pages on Europe's pleasures by TV star Mitch Miller 
and Edward Streeter author of ‘Father of the Bride.” 


How to see Europe on $5 a Day 
by travel expert, Arthur Frommer. 


Feature article on ‘Open House," Europe's latest attraction. 


Report on planes with a sky-high personality 
by Charlotte Adams, noted magazine writer. 


The ABC of stretching your travel dollar, 
including extra cities at no extra fare. 


Tips on packing, customs, currency 
and other travel helps. 


How to rent a car, and drive through 
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It’s heady stuff, that’s why. In fact, it’s too 
powerful for dreamy souls like Egbert who 
don’t dare face the travel urge of even a 
picture postcard from Europe. 

This Holiday-sized SAS ‘‘Travel Chest’’... 
imagine getting it free! .. . features enter- 
taining as well as helpful articles by famous 
personalities. It’s packed full of fascinating 
pictures of the world, many in color. It cun- 
ningly describes the latest attraction in fall 
and winter travel, ‘Open House’”’ in Europe. 


1961-62 
EDITION 









It entices you with SAS fare reductions of up 
to $136 for 17 day jet economy excursions, 
transatlantic or transpolar. It sets up com- 
plete tours to everywhere for every season 
of the year. It adds a page of ideas on seeing 
Europe for $5 a day. And all this temptation 
is yours at your SAS travel agent, or with the 
cute coupon on the right !... Why, Egbert. 
You, too? 





SAS—General Sales Agents for Guest Aerovias Mexico, 
Iranian Airways and Thai International 
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Europe . . . or buy a car there. 


Naturally . . . overwhelming reasons 
proving that SAS is the NICEST 
and FRIENDLIEST way to fly. 





‘Why do thousands of readers (except Egbert! ) 
crave this temptatious brochure? 


>— 


piRST OVER THE Pore 






SCANDINAVIAN AIRLINES S1STEN 
638 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 


1 SURRENDER! Send me your FREE alluring 
“‘Treasure Chest Of World Travel.’ 

Name 
Address 
City State 
My SAS Travel Agent is 
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That crimson sphere is Holland Edam. The yellow jacket, Holland Gouda. And the little 
Baby Gouda. All filled with the flavor of the country they come from. Surprise your 
Keep a larderful for your own holiday feasting. The Dutch Girl emblem tells you it’s the real Holland Cheese 7 

. ripened in teakwood molds, a tradition with farmers near the towns of Edam and Gouda. If you have he 


one, wrapped in red, 
friends with a pound or two. 


trouble finding Cheese of Holland, please look again. It is more than worth the effort. Plain and fancy serving 
Suggestions in our new recipe booklet. Send 10c for postage-handling to: Holland Cheese Exporters Association, 


10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. OH =z}= Sz Or TOLLAND 


U.S., U.S. 

$4.00 each 
Guatemala, 
Honduras, 

Guiana: 

yy 
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o 0 LI D AY Frank Zachary and Art Editor Louis Glessmann blithely ignored Joyce Kilmer’s poetic 
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case, high fashion suede strap 
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will fit flat in this breast-pocket traveler’s case 


= Yes, every bill denomination from every country except the giant 10,000 lira 
note (which Italians always fold, anyway) will slip neatly into the capacious 
money compartment of this slim, trim, all-purpose case! ® Streamlined 16- 
window identification card file of pliant plastic . . . won’t yellow, crack, or 
turn brittle. " A pocket-sized 4 by 6 inches with compartments for every 
business card and paper as well as all your traveling certificates, including 
United States Passport. ® Ideal for everyday use as well as traveling. ® Case 
in handsome imported Gahna® Morocco in Black or Brown, $7.50. Also in 
Polished Cowhide in Mahogany, Tan or Black, $5.95. At fine stores everywhere! 


PRINCE GARDNER 


PRINCE GARDNER COMPANY, 1234 SOUTH KINGSHIGHWAY, ST. LOUIS 10, MISSOURI 





LETTERS 


The Spanish-American War 


As a survivor of the Santiago cam- 
paign, I was interested in The Spanish- 
American War (September HOLiDAy). 

In common with others, the author 
stresses Theodore Roosevelt too much 
anent that campaign in the Maestra 
Hills. 

Colored troops—the 24th and 25th 
Infantry as well as the 9th and 10th 
Cavalry—did valiant service. Again the 
author is disproportionate in awarding 
kudos for intrepidity. 

Cavalry went to Cuba dismounted 
acting as infantry. The terrain of the 
Santiago area was too rugged for a 
cavalry charge. Moreover, transports 
for hundreds of animals were not avail- 
able. Few horses were there for our 
side: a cavalry troop for an escort to 
General Shafter; horses or mules to 
pull light artillery to the front and 
mules to form a pack train sum it up. 

Malaria came from the frightful 
downpours of the rainy season. We 
were constantly drenched to the skin 
and drinking water was a factor in the 
illness that had an army mostly pros- 
trate. Until a period shortly subsequent 
to the surrender, food was a horror. 
After Santiago harbor had clearance 
for our supply ships, we were cloyed 
with meat three times daily. Not good 
for a summer diet sans fruit and vege- 
tables. Wild fruit, especially avocados, 
limes and mangoes, had disappeared 
from the soil. We had eaten it all. 

The author states that McKinley 
“‘was something of a stuffed shirt.” He 
was nothing of the sort. He was a very 
amiable gentleman, diplomatic with 
sincerity. His stepping stone to fame 
was as a protagonist for a tariff that 
protected American industry. It ill be- 
comes an author to sully a martyred 
president of the United States. 

JOSEPH R. DRANEY 
New York City 


The Spanish American War is a col- 
lection of slights to brave men who 
thought they were fighting for Cuban 
liberty. There were errors and mis- 
takes certainly, but 21,000 Americans 
whipped many times that number of 
Spaniards in less than four months. 

The Negro regular soldiers had a big 
part in the storming of Kettle Hill, but 
it borders on the ridiculous to say that 
“Our Cuban expedition surely would 
have failed without the gallantry of 
U. S. Negro regulars.’’ White men led 
them. Lieut. Col. Roosevelt states that 
he had to hold numbers of them on 
Kettle Hill at pistol point or they 
would have drifted away to less exposed 
positions. FREDERICK C. CROSS 

Walnut Creek, Calif. 


@ William Manchester replies: “Un- 
doubtedly there were men of all com- 
plexions who tried to hide from the 
murderous fire at Santiago. It happens in 
every battle. But the courage of Amer- 
ican Negroes there was the occasion for 
repeated comment, by their own officers 
and by other witnesses. 

‘Frank Knox wasa Rough Rider. After 
the storming of Kettle Hill, he wrote 
home that he ‘joined a troop of the Tenth 
Cavalry, colored, and for a time fought 
with them shoulder to shoulder, and in 
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justice to the colored race I must say that 
I never saw braver men anywhere. Some 
of those who rushed up the hill will live in 
my memory forever.’ And John J. Persh- 
ing told how ‘White regiments, black 
regiments . . . fought shoulder to shoul- 
der, unmindful of race or color . . . mind- 
ful only of their common. duty as 
Americans,’ 

“They fought together as Americans. 
As Americans they should all be re- 
membered.” —Ed. 


The real cause of the “mysterious 
blast” which blew up the Maine in Ha- 
vana harbor on February 15, 1898, has 
never been explained. Spain promptly 
urged an investigation by an impartial 
tribunal, and arbitration. We refused 
both, although we had repeatedly stood 
for such arbitration of international 
disputes. 

Pilings were put around the ship, the 
water pumped out, and an American 
investigating board announced on 
March 28th that the ship had been 
blown up from outside. The Spanish 
board, denied on-board observations, 
declared the explosion had been an in- 
ternal one. Later the U.S. Government 
had the Maine towed out to sea and 
sunk in deep water so no commission 
will ever determine the truth. -, mack 


North Plainfield, N.J. 


Denver’s Delights 

All of us are thrilled with the excep- 
tional job done by Jack Schaefer and 
Fred Maroon in capturing the spirit of 
the past, present and future of the Cen- 
tennial State (Denver: The Mountair 

Metropolis, September HOLIDAY). 
STEVE MC NICHOLS 
Governor 
State of Colorado 
Denver 


Final Analysis 

Clifton Fadiman’s analysis of light 
verse (American Light Verse, Party of 
One, September HoLiDAy) seemed to 
me especially good in appreciating how 
high it can reach when it is really first 
class. 

His estimate of me, among the light 
verse writers, I found fair and generous. 
For the record, however, with regard 
to his use of the expression “cheerfully 
commercial,” I might point out that 
during the past twenty years, I have 
written nearly one thousand pieces of 
satirical light verse for The New Leader 
without receiving one cent of remuner- 
ation. My political verse in The New 
Leader, along with that, over the years, 
in The New York Times, The Nation, 
etc., I should like to have remembered 
along with the more playful and less 
purposeful verses for which I have 
probably had a wider (and better pay- 
ing) readership. But I shall not labor 
this, except to say that I would rather 
write topnotch light verse for nothing 
than mediocre light verse for any 


amount of money. RICHARD ARMOUR 


Dean of the Faculty 
Department of English 
Scripps College 
Claremont, Calif. 
Continued on Page 6 
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Brake adjuster for a Ford-built car 
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Why Ford Motor Company cars are better built. One touch of the toe while eee te 
and the brakes are adjusted. That's one of the self-servicing features pioneered by For 

Motor Company, and standard on many of our cars. Others include 6,000 miles star 
oil changes and minor lubrications, major lubrications that last 30,000 mi es bse 
life-of-the-car transmission fluid. These are just a few of the steps already taken in nie 
Motor Company's determination to free you from car cares. They add up to the if 
that Ford-built cars are built to last longer, require less care, and retain their value. 


FORD: Falcon, Galaxie, THUNDERBIRD 
MERCURY: Comet, Monterey, LINCOLN CONTINENTAL Products of LSD Motor Company 
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Make an 
appointment 

in Old San Juan 
on 

Cristo 

Street....... Look for carved 


mahogany balconies above blue cobble- 
stones. An ancient Puerto Rican street 
that begins near the fortress El Morro 
and ends in a little bell-towered chapel. 
Find Hotel El Convento and meet a 
stranger this time. No cubes or glass 
boxes. But a place that looks as if it 
believes in romance and tradition. 
Studded doors that could take 
three mounted knights abreast. 
Inside, arched galleries enclose 
the gardens, swimming pool, 
and courtyard cafe. The 
building is three hundred years 
old — the air conditioning 
twentieth century. Everything 
was made in Spain for this 
Caribbean renaissance of the 
“grand hotel”: chandeliers, 
furniture, crystal, tapestries. 
With its incomparable mood, 
food, and service, a Spanish 
grandee would find it all rather 
simpatico. So will a traveler wise in 
the best ways of the world. 
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Ei Conwento 
Opening this winter in Old San Juan, Puerto Rico 


See your travel agent or Robert F. Warner Inc., 
representatives, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York City 








Rave Review 


Continued from Page 4 


Sincere congratulations for Innocents 
Off-Broadway (Antic Arts, September 
Houtpay). The piece was straight, 
which is rare; responsible, uncute, in- 
telligent and well written. 


Unmentionables 


EDWARD ALBEE 
New York City 


I have been through parts of the 
Vineyards of California (September 
Ho.ipay) and can say that it is all John 
Weaver claims it to be. But how in the 
world could a Southern Californian say 
so much about the vineyards 400 to 500 
miles to the north and never mention 
the extensive vineyards 50 miles to the 
east in Mira Loma, Guasti, Cucamonga 


and Etiwanda? 


FRANCIS O. POLHAMUS 


Colton, Calif. 


@ Mr. Weaver replies: “For most Cali- 
fornians, Northerners or Southerners, a 
vacation tour of the state’s wine country 
would be limited to the numerous pres- 
tige vineyards conveniently located in an 
are around San Francisco Bay. As I men- 
tioned in my article, the warm inland 
valleys, where grapes develop less acid 
and more sugar, are better suited for 
apéritif and dessert wines, and it is for 
these that the scattered wineries in the 
Cucamonga district, to which Mr. Pol- 
hamus refers, are best known, although 
they do feature certain red wines (Zin- 
fandel, Grignolino and Chianti). The en- 
tire wine production of the district, how- 
ever, is only about seven per cent of the 
state’s total. Obviously in the confines 
of a single article dealing with Cali- 
fornia’s finer table wines, it was impossi- 
ble to cover every winery in the state, 
however rich its history or proud its 
tradition, and the emphasis was neces- 
sarily placed on the concentrated North- 
ern region commonly known as ‘the Cali- 
fornia Wine Country.’ —Ed. 


Shanghai (cont’d) 


I was shocked by the report on 
Shanghai (August Houipay). Suppose 
the poem the author heard declaimed in 
a commune had gone this way: 


Today 


I drop comfort in the name of Mao 
And the sky is spiked above 

The state cleaves individual men 
So that progress may pass 
Someday the sky will fall on us. 


Would she then have returned to 
Shanghai full of the “feeling of the 
good earth”? Or might she have re- 
membered Red China’s naked aggres- 
sion in Korea, her bloody purges, not 
to mention the stream of refugees who 
to this day flow into Hong Kong, seek- 
ing escape from the landscape Miss 
Suyin so dreamily depicts? 


ROBERT FARRIS THOMPSON 


El Paso 


Your magazine is one of the finest 
publications in the United States. You 
are doing something uniquely worth- 
while, reminding us that the world is 
worth saving and urging us, subtly but 
effectively, to save it. The Shanghai 
story, your editorials, your whole ap- 
proach indicates a maturity and balance 
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AN UNUSUAL DINNER WINE! 






Imported from Portugal. 
A Light-bodied Rose 
) wine—slightly efferves- 
cent — delightfully dif- 
ferent in taste. Bottled 
in hand molded earthen- 
ware crock or glass jug. 



















SOLE IMPORTERS VINTAGE WINES, INC. 
625 WEST 54th ST., N.Y. 19 













NEW ORLEANS’ 
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French and Creole Cuisine 
Choice of Orleanians themselves 
—ten times winner of HOLIDAY 
magazine award. 

Washington at Coliseum Streets 


In the heart of New Orleans’ Garden District 
e e 





DEPENDABLE PRECISION INSTRUMENTS 
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BINOCULARS 
TELESCOPES 

MICROSCOPES 
BAROMETERS 
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SELSI CO., Inc., 29 East 22nd St., New York 10, N.Y. 


&, Feet Burn 


Perspire, Sore, Tire? 


HERE'S FAST 
RELIEF! 


You'll love the refreshing 
“lift’’ Dr. Scholl's Foot 
\ Powder gives you... and 

the way it keeps your feet 
cool, dry, bath-fresh and com- 
















fortable all day. Essential to . 
daily grooming; helps pre- 
vent Athlete's Foot. Try it! 


Dr. Scholls 








FOOT POWDER 


HOLIDAY 
SCHOOL DIRECTORY 
Boys’ Schools 


STAUNTON 














MILITARY ACADEMY 
In Beautiful Shenandoah Valley. 
Thorough college preparation; 
fully accredited. Individual guid- 
ance. Band. All sports. 2 gyms. 
Pool. Fine health record. Fire- 
proof buildings. Separate Junior 
= hool. Illus. Catalog write Supt. 

S.M.A. Box Y11, ROTC bY 
BASiC COURSE R , 
U.S. ARMY iNSTRUGTORS. Founded 1860 


St. John’s Military Academy 

Where boys become self-confident men. Accredited college 

Jk og ee under the famous St. John’s System. Grades 
12. Inspired ST ved Small classes, individual attention. 

Reading Clinic. ROTC. Fireproof dorms. Sports. Summer 


Camp. Catalog. Dir. of Adm., Box 7111, Delafield, Wis. 


Fork Union Military Academy 

Our One Subject Plan in Upper School (grades 9-12) has 
increased honor roll 50°. Develops concentration. Ac 
credited. ROTC highest rating. Modern bldgs. 2 gyms, 
2 indoor pools. Separate Jr. School, grades 5-8. 64th year. 
Catalog. Dr. J. C. Wicker, Box 111, Fork Union, Va. 


Girls’ School Switzerland 
La Chatelainie 


St. Blaise, Neuchatel, Switzerland. Preparatory school for 
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* 
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girls, 13-18. College Board prep. L anguages. Also post-grad 
uate finishing school. Home economics, secretarial courses 
All sports. Optional winter and summer at Gstaad. Tours to 
Italy, France. Summer session. Dp, A. H. Jobin, Principal 
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Confidentially, you may not like this 
kind of travel. It can result in all kinds of 
complications, particularly when you return 
and tell your green-eyed friends what an 
out-of-this-world time you’ve had. 

And let’s face it .. . this trip isn’t for 
everyone. It’s only for dyed-in-the-wool 
loafers who like to relax in an informal way; 
who love the sea and the lure of tropical 
lands; and who can take a change of plans 
in stride. You say the shoe fits? Then read 
on quickly. 

Alcoa offers 3 sailings weekly from New 
York, New Orleans, and Mobile on regular 
Caribbean cruises of from 16 to 25 days. 
Want to be away longer? Then include an 
exciting 6-day cruise from Trinidad to the 
jungles of Surinam in your itinerary. Cruise 
fares in these modern freighters start at 
$350.00. Each ship has first-class aeecommo- 
dations for up to twelve passengers—and 
what accommodations! .. . large, beauti- 
fully furnished staterooms and dining room, 
plenty of deck space, good food, everything! 
Well, not quite everything. There’s no pool. 
3ut there are compensations... 

On these happy-go-easy ships you 
cruise in complete relaxation. No organized 
dances or activities, no TV—just sun, sea 
air, a small, companionable group of fellow 
passengers and a fine ship to carry you 
wherever she may be going. 

Shore trips? You’ll have enough op- 
portunities to let you bring back rolls and 
rolls of pictures. In some places you’ll have 
only a few hours. In others you may spend 
a day or more. You may find you’ve missed 
one port you expected to visit, only to ar- 
rive at another, equally exciting one. 

Of course, these are working ships and 
first consideration goes to cargoes. But this 
doesn’t matter because it isn’t many days 
before you consider yourself a member of 
the ship’s crew. And by the time you dock, 
back in the U.S.A., you’re ready to give the 
Captain pointers on how to bring the ship in. 

Sound exciting? It is. But remember, 
you're still at home. First step is to get all 
the facts and decide whether you're really 
the vagabond type. 


- Just write us *: 


for illustrated brochures on our 
freighter cruises—to the Caribbean 
from New York, New Orleans and 
Mobile. Or ask your friend, the 
travel agent, for details. 


ALGOA 


Alcoa Steamship Company, Inc. 
17 Battery Place, New York 4,N.Y. 





that periodicals to the right and left of 
you might envy. You push people gen- 
tly but firmly toward an awareness of 
the big, real world with its big, 
real problems without sacrificing fun, 
beauty, joy. I think that’s the most im- 
portant message you can convey in 
these times: we can love and enjoy our 
world while remembering that it is full 
of dark corners and nightmare alleys 
that must and shall be illuminated. You 
help to widen the circle of light. 


MARY LIEBMAN 
McHenry, Ill. 


Vote of Thanks 

HOLIDAY deserves special commen- 
dation for Peter Lyon’s series on the 
work of the United Nations’ agencies. 
Never before has there been a greater 
need to focus attention on the problems 
that cause discontent, revolution and 
war. Should succeeding generations be 
spared the horrors of war and almost 
certain annihilation, a good share of 
the credit will rest with the success of 
these agencies. We are sincerely grate- 
ful for this splendid coverage. 


ROBERT S. BENJAMIN 

National Chairman 

U. S. Committee for the United Nations 
New York City 


Brain Child 

This letter refers to A Lightning 
Guide to Atlantic City (August HOLI- 
DAY), and an item dealing with the 
game Monopoly and its alleged in- 
ventor. I say “alleged,” because Mr. 
Darrow is not the inventor of the game. 
The professor of economics who 
showed me the game (about 1926) told 
me it was devised by Professor Scott 
Nearing of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. | became interested in it, experi- 
mented with it and made several sets, 
some of which I gave to friends. Some- 
how one of these must have fallen into 
the hands of Mr. Darrow. The game as 
sold in the stores is like the ones I made, 
except in minor details. Only the name 
is original. As my friends and I played 
it, it was Real Estate. 

Now I do not look upon myself as 
the inventor of Monopoly, though I 
added some of the features found in it. 
At the same time, | do not like seeing 
Mr. Darrow being applauded for some- 
thing he did not do. 

CARL M. ROSENQUIST 
Department of Sociology 
The University of Texas 
Austin 


@ Mr. Darrow “neither saw nor heard 
of the game called Real Estate and of 
course never heard of Mr. Rosenquist,” 
concludes with ‘There are better than 
twenty-five years between 1933 and 1961 
and it seems strange that Mr. Rosen- 
quist should make his comments now 
when you consider the popularity of 
Monopoly and its wide publicity.” —Ed. 





‘Where to Write for 
Brochures” in the Handbook of 
Wood, August Ho.ipay, the ad- 
dress for the Georgia-Pacific Cor- 
poration should have been Equi- 
table Building, Portland 4, Oregon. 


@ Under 











Address correspondence for this depart- 
ment to Letters to the Editors, HOLIDAY, 
Independence Square, Phila. 5, Pa. No 
anonymous letters will be considered. 
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Pennies MOFe jn cost 
Worlds apart in quality 


CE firvles Dirkens was an 


eminent patron of Justerini & Brooks, 





purveyors of fine wines and spirits for over two centuries. 
Today this celebrated house is famous for a standard of quality 
that has brought good cheer to every corner of the world. 


Try superb J & B Rare Scotch, of flavour unsurpassed. 


RARE SCOTCH WHISKY 


“World's Finest” Imported by THE PADDINGTON CORPORATION, NEW YORK * 86 Proof 
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New Captive-Air Double Eagle 
with its “inner spare” 
ends blowout worry, eliminates flats 





It’s the only tire that gives you a second chance. Because only Captive-Air Double 


Eagle gives you this double protection: giant 3-T nylon cords that give the new 


Double Eagle the strongest auto tire body in the world; and a Captive-Air 


nylon-and-steel cord “inner spare” that means no more flats, no fear of blowouts. 


1. Giant-cord strength. A single giant cord can 
support the entire weight of Goodyear’s new Double 
Eagle tire. And you get more than 4000 cords in every 
Double Eagle. No wonder it’s considered the strongest 
auto tire body in the world. It’s actually 70% stronger 
than an ordinary tire, yet flexible enough to “give” 
easily against bumps for a soft, new luxury ride. 
Mileage? You'll probably add another 500 
miles for every 1000 you’re used to getting. 


2. “Inner spare” protection. This tough 
nylon-and-steel cord sconner spare” makes this 
Double Eagle the only premium tire that geves 


SPARE 


you a second chance. A second chance against 


OUTER 
CHAMBER 





<3. Newest sidewall styling. The new Captive-Air 
Double Eagle even looks like “the finest tire man can 
make and money can buy.” Concentric circles ridge the 
outer edge of the tire, giving it a “clean lined” look. 
The white sidewall of the Double Eagle is tastefully 
narrow. And it’s chemically treated to stay white. Even 
a special scuff-rib has been designed by Goodyear 
to protect the sidewall against curbs and to 
prolong the “new” look of the tire. 


A. Remarkable guarantee. So confident 
are we that a Captive-Air Double Eagle won’t 
go flat, we’ve backed it with a unique guar- 
antee: If it ever goes flat, from any cause, 





dangerous blowouts. A second chance against 
punctures. A second chance against any road hazard 
that threatens your tires, your trip, even your life. If 
the outer tire is ever damaged, the Captive-Air Safety 
Shield carries the load—for up to 100 miles! 


' Goodyear will (1) pay for your road service, 
(2) replace the inner shield free and (3) give you full 
allowance for all unused tread wear if the outer tire is 
damaged. More than 60,000 Goodyear Dealers and 
Goodyear Service Stores in all 50 states back it up. 


Captive-Air Double Eagle...the tire that doesn’t go flat 





MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND! 


Double Eagle, Captive-Air, T.M.’s, The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron 16, Ohio. 
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DRIVING AT ITS LEVEL BEST. Never before has any convertible given you such true sports 

handling! Under the rakish hood of this Invicta purrs Buick’s big Wildcat 445 V-8 and Turbine 
Drive. Both standard. Both moved forward for commanding go and arrow-straight cruising. And, 
because the frame went wider as the engine moved forward, you straddle the twistiest curves 


without lean or sway. Inside, this lively beauty reflects the advances of Advanced Thrust, 
too. With the engine farther forward, the floor’s gone almost flat leaving lots of leg space 


for the lady at your side. You can even have bucket Di 
seats*, if you wish. See your dealer now, see why ’62’s 
- iS big news is Buick. Buick Motor Division—General Motors GZ BUIGK 
Moves power forward for arrow-straight going Corporation. *Optional at extra cost 
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by V. S. Pritchett 


@ When he reached the age of 80 
a year ago, Mr. E. M. Forster, the 
author of A Passage to India, was 
interviewed on British television. We 
saw the wise old man talking at his 
desk, in his rooms at King’s, the 
loveliest of the Cambridge colleges. 
Afterward, when | asked him what 
he thought of his performance, he 
said: “I thought I was very good, 


PARTY OF 


That room of yours—just how much 


ONE 


does it betray, or reveal, the hidden you? 


of the most disturbing that city life 
can give us. Often I go out when the 
lights are lit and before the curtains 
are drawn to see what people’s 
rooms look like in my part of Lon- 
don. The peculiar paintings, the tele- 
vision set, the grotesque vases, the 
almost human sofas! But it is a peep 
show in which nothing happens. 
People stand. People sit. What are 





The Poor Poet, with a glimpse of the essential room. 


but my furniture came out of it very 
poorly. It rather let me down.” 

With those words Mr. Forster 
joined that great army of men and 
women who wake up in the morn- 
ing, look around them and say, 
“There is something wrong with this 
room,” who feel perhaps that the 
upholstery ought to have pulled it- 
self together and that they deserved 
better of their property. They feel 
like people who have got themselves 
trapped in a museum after closing 
time—but the museum is_ their 
own—some seedy, deplorable, faded 
place of their own making in which 
they themselves begin to look like 
stuffed birds, button-eyed leopards 
or even bottled snakes. 

The sight of a man standing 
vacant and alone in his room is one 


they? Are they Forster-ites or anti- 
Forster-ites? Do they feel they are 
being “‘let down” or are they happy 
in their museums? 

There is, of course, a large num- 
ber who stand in their rooms know- 
ing that the room is right. I do not 
imagine that Mr. Cecil Beaton, a 
master of décor, has ever felt that his 
room has let him down. Nor has 
Jo Mielziner. There are people who 
stage themselves in their houses. I 
am sure Mrs. X down the street finds 
nothing but satisfaction in her best 
front parlor used only on Sundays. 
Her taste and character are in har- 
mony. The inhabitants of gilded 
cages, glass houses, machines for 
living or ideal homes have rooms 
that reflect themselves. We have only 
to see the smile of rested self-con- 


gratulation on the faces of the own- 
ers as they open the door to know 
that they have the pleasure of look- 
ing into a kind of mirror and find- 
ing nothing wrong. The man may 
straighten a picture, the woman 
may give a touch to an ornament or 
a silver photograph frame—but it is 
the final gesture of the perfectionist. 

There are, of course, people who 
cannot bear this perfection. A 
drunken friend of mine staggered 
past the perfect house of a perfect 
art collector and bawled scornfully 
up at the window, “Throw out your 
old Van Dykes!” in the voice of a 
rag-and-bone man. This is not my 
case. I am not as bad as those chil- 
dren evacuated from the London 
slums during the war who were 
pushed from one elegant country 
house to another—according to one 
of the novels of Evelyn Waugh—and 
eagerly asked the billeting officer, 
“Can we muck it up?” I, in fact, aim 
at perfection. I look at the pictures 
and advertisements in the magazines 
for “gracious living”; but I put them 
down, recognizing that in the strug- 
gle of wills that goes on between a 
man and his room, my habits win. 

I look around, as I write, at the 
serviceable Regency room I work in. 
A few years ago it looked distin- 
guished. But now I have to ask why 
a shoe bag has been hanging on the 
door handle most of this year—any- 
way, what is in it? Not shoes. What 
on earth is a broken alarm clock 
doing on top of a pile of collapsing 
boxes beside rows of medicine bot- 
tles, ink pots, glue tins and pipes? 
Why do the files sprawl, burst open, 
on the floor; why is a yard or two of 
idle electric wire crawling out of one 
of the corners; why does a screw 
driver sit on top of the Oxford Com- 
panion ; why do I have to get under 
the table to find the stationery; and 
what has happened to the pattern in 
the middle of the carpet? This was 
not what the Regency architects or 
decorators intended; yet simply by 
living and going thoughtlessly to 
auction rooms I have defeated them. 
And I cannot boast that I live in 
Bohemian squalor like some of my 
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gifted friends. I can’t point to where 
the water comes through the ceiling 
or where the telephone has been 
ripped from the wall. I simply live 
among a collection of commonplace 
mistakes and historic personal econ- 
omies. I stare and am appalled by 
the way in which my room exposes 
my character. 

Like hostesses, writers are often 
portrayed or photographed in their 
rooms. Writers who are collectors 
come off best. Here bad taste is as 
effective as good in conveying self- 
congratulations. 

Consider the case of two French 
novelists. Anyone who reads a life 
of Zola will certainly have seen 
the photograph of his monstrous 
study in his house at Médan. The 
room looks like an expensive junk- 
shop packed with heavy and ugly 
antiques, and his enormous desk 
looks like a counter for the sale 
of them. Zola died of suffocation 
there; on the right of the picture is 
the choked stove, the fumes of which 
killed him. And then there is Balzac. 
His pretty little house in the Rue 
Bertin in Paris is not excessive. But 
we know that when Madame Han- 
ska, the rich Polish countess, agreed 
to marry him toward the end of his 
life, Balzac went out and bought a 
shocking collection of valuable old 
iron and bad pictures. He had been 
craving for them all his life. Balzac 
must have been profoundly in har- 
mony with his room, for he added to 
the pleasure of possession the crown- 
ing pleasure that Madame Hanska 
was paying for it all. 

Balzac and Zola are examples of 
authors submerged by possessions. 
Not so Mr. Somerset Maugham, 
who has been photographed stand- 
ing, with knowing eye, among his 
collection of 18th Century theater 
paintings, at Cap Ferrat. A recent 
photograph of Truman Capote 
showed him at ease among a collec- 
tion of gilded drawing-room loot in 
which he was perhaps a little pale 
and lost, but which was, at any rate, 
displaying him like an ornament. As 
a portrait of the “‘author in his 
study,” this picture seems to me a 
break with an American tradition in 
which the author usually sits, in his 
shirt sleeves, at a typewriter against 
a background of books. I have seen 
a few rooms belonging to American 
writers and I have noticed that they 
were pleasantly functional, easygo- 
ing rooms, light in tone, where 
thought was not obstructed by objets 
dart or shameful stretches of sec- 
ondhand carpet, such as mine. A 
nail from the floorboard has lately 
come through it. 

But harmony with one’s room is 
not a subject for general laws. I do 
not know whether anyone still reads 
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the Irish novelist and poet, Forrest 
Reid, but there was something fitting 
about the terrible bare room he occu- 
pied close to the linen mills in Belfast. 
Noting that smoke and smuts infested 
his books he covered several thousand 
of them in white paper covers, the un- 
worldly protest of a scholar who lived 
entirely in the imagination. His mind 
was usually in Persia. 


The Irish have the gift of not being 
where they are. I once saw Sean O’Casey 
in his slum room in North Dublin when 
he was writing The Plough and the 
Stars. From his iron bedstead he could 
lean across and poke the fire, where an 
eternal teapot sizzled; over the mantel- 
piece was a piece of paper inscribed 
with the words “Get on with the 
Bloody Play.”’ There was one element 


of disharmony in this poor room— 
some privately printed, de luxe editions 
of Yeats’s poems. 

Yeats lived in Georgian perfection. 
Yet he enjoyed imperfection. In the 
Irish Civil War he had to accommodate 
an armed guard in his house. The door 
was on the chain; a soldier with a re- 
volver squinted through the gap at the 
caller. One was shown into “the guard 
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There is always something to celebrate; but each celebration has its own mood and size. So here 


is a handy reference chart to help you select the exact size to fit your next gala night and a 
picture of all of Paul Masson’s bottles of California Champagne and Sparkling Burgundy for 
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room’”’ on the ground floor: it was his 
fine dining room with a collection of 
Blake drawings on the wall. One went 
upstairs to the drawing room and the 
poet proudly pointed to a neat bullet 
hole in the window. His Dublin house 
stands in Merrion Square, the fasMon- 
able square of the city—and I once saw 
him empty the tea leaves out of the 
teapot into the street below. It was as 


if he wished to put the perfect room in 
its place, and not let it assert too great 
an authority. It was in this room that 
he used to sit, he told me, and attempt 
to communicate telepathically with his 
wife, who sat in the room next door 
with pencil and pad. One wondered if 
she sometimes ran downstairs and left 
him transferring thought into a vacuum. 
The experiment notoriously failed—a 


fact which points to the absolute 
privacy of rooms. The terrible thing 
about these cries and verses scratched 
on the walls of old prisons and—im- 
measurably worse—those fingernail 
scratches that were found on the walls 
of the Nazi gas chambers—lies in this 
sense of the finality of four walls. 
False rooms oppress. Think of the 
waiting rooms of doctors and den- 
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tists with their imitation books. Or 
of rooms where the bed flies up and 
becomes a wardrobe against the 
wall, or a grossly pregnant sofa. I 
have occupied, mostly in London, 
several of those enormous Victorian 
rooms which a desperate landlord 
has divided by a partition. These 
have affected me with the notion 
that my body and mind were divided 
in the same way, that half of myself 
was living next door. The most in- 
formative of these false rooms was 
one I occupied a long time back in 
the West Seventies, in New York 
City. A third of an elegant bedroom 
had been sawn off and had become 
the little bedlam of a group of fran- 
tic men always on the long-distance 
line to Miami where they were sell- 
ing real estate in the Florida boom. | 
remember one shouting that he had 
a nice little bit three feet above sea 
level. It was an early contact with 
sharks. 

The other extreme is the conven- 
tional and colorless room of which 
one can only say that it guarantees 
the social chastity of the owner. 
Couples in the right social set occupy 
these places in all the capitals of the 
world. You talk in them through 
clenched knees. You get up from the 
impeccable chair physically ex- 
hausted. Such a harmony has been 
purchased, not created, and it makes 
you want to drop your ash or leave a 
glass mark on the table. 

I prefer the rooms that betray a 
character, a situation, a struggle, a 
neurosis or some stubborn stand. It 
was touching during the war to visit 
the mattresses of the bombed out, in 
some hole or other, and to see how 
quickly the room-making instinct 
was reborn. There would be a little 
collection of salvaged ornaments, a 
clock or a cup or two perhaps, some 
photographs at the head of the mat- 
tress. These ornaments asserted that 
they were, metaphysically speaking, 
really a room. I recall an old Lon- 
don couple (call them Mr. and Mrs. 
Brown) who moved in on Mrs. 
Smith. They were all in their eighties 
and yielded not an inch in the matter 
of property. Mrs. Smith would move 
nothing out: Mr. and Mrs. Brown 
moved everything in. Their carpet 
was put on top of Mrs. Smith’s. Two 
coal buckets, two lots of fire irons, a 
double set of lamps, not to mention 
desks and tables, were packed in. 
There were two radios. The contest- 
ants lived like this for years. An out- 
sider could not say which set of fur- 
niture they were living with. But 
Mrs. Brown knew. She never poked 
the fire with Mrs. Smith’s poker. 

One expects anything of the room 
of the romantic idealist. A country 
doctor I knew had this tempera- 
ment. His life was a search for the 
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ideal room to which he could escape 
and “‘where he could put his papers.” 
He added room after room, even a 
couple of railway coaches, to his house 
in this pursuit—‘‘the papers” extend- 
ing, so to say, far out into the country- 
side. He built huts and studios in his 
woods. Finally he built a super room 
at the top of his house which he lined 
with desks and when these were con- 


gested, he moved on to card tables, so 
that the room looked like a gambling 
hall the morning after. He said he 
wanted “‘to know where to find things.” 
The last time I saw him he had lost 
faith in card tables and was pinning 
things to the walls. 

There are graver cases than his. 
There is in Madrid the fine house of a 
Spanish nobleman and art collector 


which is packed with the good and bad 
artistic junk of the 19th Century. It is 
a house of some luxury. But after one 
has gone from one palatial room to the 
next, one comes to the owner’s bed- 
room. What a shock! It is like a 
monastic cell. There is little light. There 
is a grim hard bed. There are one or two 
pictures of Christian martyrdoms. 
Here the self-indulgent connoisseur be- 
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What do you want in a slide projector ? 


Fully automatic controls?.. pictures that always stay in focus?.. remote control 
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came a hermit and ascetic vowed to 
poverty and suffering. I know an 
English art collector who had the 
same sort of self-punishing bedroom 
in his luxurious house—a room as 
bare, freezing, cheap and nasty as a 
school dormitory. The rich can af- 
ford to suffer. 

Years ago, men were often said to 
have “dens,” rooms jammed with 
golf clubs, boots, tennis rackets, 
tools, bits of cars and so on, and a 
small desk where the “den” owner 
retired to growl over his bills, or 
smoke pipes over his fishing tackle, 
Women longed to “‘get at’ these 
rooms but they defied the broom. 
Dens have died of ridicule; men got 
bored sitting alone in them and of 
being known as a “‘man’s man.” 

I do know, however, a test pilot 
who, rather exhibitionistically, con- 
structed an artificial den, from which 
he could feed chickens outside by 
pulling strings. He had a lighting sys- 
tem which indicated to people out- 
side whether he was accessible to the 
world or not. For company he had 
the life-size figure of an air hostess 
cut out in cardboard. But he got 
terribly tired of his den. Women 
were not amused by it. It repre- 
sented everything a woman would 
hate and he was fond of women. 

But there are cranky women too, 
The rooms of a dear spinster I know 
are agitated by notices in her careful 
printing on the walls, telling one not 
to leave the cushions outside, not to 
leave the tap running, to switch off 
all lights, to put back the garage key 
and not to sit on this chair. **Do not 
touch”’ was a notice pinned on a pile 
of curiously curved pieces of wood 
on the floor of her kitchen. ‘*This is 
really a barrel.” 


There are people who have no 
rooms, just as Charles Lamb had no 
ear—I mean who are so utterly un- 
conscious of their surroundings that 
the rooms they happen to own look 
like salles d’attente, hallways, corri- 
dors or offices. I have found some 
American professors and many Rus- 
sians in this group. Furniture does 
not exist for them. They give the im- 
pression of sitting in some bare rail- 
way waiting room, waiting to go 
somewhere. In the Russians, it seems 
like the desire to create the feature- 
less steppe indoors; in the Amer- 
icans a sort of Utopian restlessness. 
I recall an American fachiste painter 
in Connecticut who belonged to this 
group. There were no chairs and we 
had to sit on the floor. His indiffer- 
ence was probably the last mani- 
festation of the Fenimore Cooper 
spirit, the desire for freedom from 
the corruption of society. 


This I understand very well. For 
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that kept it closed falls out—and 
then hit the marble mantelpiece is 
one of those experiences that are 
marvelously stimulating to literary 
work, which depends so much on 
nicely timed and nonhuman inter- 
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A NEW HOLIDAY SHUNPIKE TOUR 


Kentucky Bluegrass Country 


A three-day motor trip through a glorious region 


by James A. Maxwell 


@ Last fall, I invited a friend of 
mine, an ardent horse-racing fan, to 
accompany my wife and me on a 
back-roads tour of the Bluegrass 
region of Kentucky. Visits to some 
of the Thoroughbred breeding farms 
around Lexington, I told him, would 
be among the highlights of the trip. 
He declined coldly. ““A man who has 
been bankrupted by slot machines,” 
he said, “‘does not make a sentimen- 
tal pilgrimage to the factory that 
manufactures them.” My _ friend 
erred, I think. Had he come with us 
on our 400-mile drive and seen the 
magnificent horse farms he helps 
support, he would have viewed him- 
self not as a man with an expensive 
weakness but as a patron of the 
arts. He would also have traveled 
through some of the loveliest coun- 
tryside in the nation, become ac- 
quainted with historic landmarks 
and eaten in several outstanding 
restaurants. 

The Bluegrass is a land of tobacco 
and bourbon as well as horses, and 
early fall is an ideal time to drive 
through this sybaritic section of 
Kentucky. The brilliantly colored 
leaves convert the countryside into 
an enormous impressionist land- 
scape, the rolling pastures are viv- 


idly green after the summer heat and 
the back roads are blissfully devoid 
of traffic. 

We left Cincinnati early on a 
Friday morning in October and 
crossed the Ohio River to New- 
port—an ordinary-looking town that 
for more than half a century has 
been the nation’s greatest center of 
wide-open, illegal gambling. The 
community also boasts twenty- 
four-hour service for the thirsty and 
a sizable number of fortunetellers, 
presumably for crapshooters who 
wish occult counsel on how to make 
an eight the hard way. 

When we passed through, how- 
ever, the town seemed as quiet and 
law-abiding as Larchmont, New 
York. From Newport, we headed 
south toward Paris, seventy miles 
away, over a lightly traveled road 
which lends itself to leisurely sight- 
seeing. Travelers in a hurry to get to 
Lexington, our ultimate destination 
that day, go via the Dixie Highway, 
which is shorter. 

The territory through which we 
were soon traveling was, for cen- 
turies, the scene of violent conflict 
between Iroquois and Cherokees, 
Indians and white men, French and 
English, British and _ colonials, 
North and South. Now a patina of 
tranquillity has spread over “this 


A familiar sight in Kentucky's 
Thoroughbred region: 

a handler leads a colt and mare from 
their stables to pasture. 
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of horses, tobacco and bourbon 


dark and bloody ground.” Prosper- 
ous farms and small, peaceful vil- 
lages suggest nothing more violent 
than a damaged fender on Saturday 
night. 

We stopped for coffee in Paris, a 
community established in 1776 and 
named in appreciation of French 
help to the colonials during the 
Revolution. Paris was also the site 
of one of Kentucky’s first distiller- 
ies. The owners called their product 
bourbon after the Kentucky county 
in which the town is located, and the 
term soon became generic for all 
whisky made from corn. Duncan 
Tavern, a former gathering place for 
such frontiersmen as Daniel Boone 
and Simon Kenton, is still open to 
the public but has dried up and be- 
come a museum of Early American 
artifacts maintained by the Ken- 
tucky D.A.R. 

About a mile southeast of Paris is 
Claiborne Stud, a magnificent 2800- 
acre breeding farm. One of the em- 
ployees, Ed “Snow” Fields, intro- 
duced himself and offered to show 
us around. As we walked toward the 
handsome white barns, Fields told 
us about some of Claiborne’s great 
horses. This was the home of Gal- 
lant Fox and Omaha, winners of the 
Kentucky Derby of 1930 and 1935 


Continued on Page 19 
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I hate Qantas. 


I am an Australian. A very sensitive Australian. What I like is peace, And why? All because of Qantas. All because they fly those jets. 
And quiet. And ferny places and secret trees. Which is mostly what Six of them. Every single week. From some place called America. 
I’ve gotten up to now. So go ahead. Like Qantas, if you will. Fly Qantas, if you must. But, 


But not any more. Now I get coos. And goochy-poos. And cameras speaking for koalas, I find they’re making life most difficult to bear. 
that click, right in my face. (And that name they call me: teddy bear.) For bears. 


SIX QANTAS 707 JETS A WEEK TO SYDNEY from San Francisco; connecting jets from New York. And you can stop off in Waikiki and Fiji for a year! Bear 
down on any travel agent or Qantas in New York, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Beverly Hills, Vancouver, Honolulu. (Also BOAC, general agent, in major cities.) 


QANTAS Australia’s Round-the-World Jet Airline 
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AUSTRALIA IS SO VAST THAT OUTBACK YOUNGSTERS ATTEND 
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SCHOOL VIA TWO-WAY RADIO. (TO PLAY HOOKY SRAPH BY ELLIOTT ERWITT 


Only one person in a hundred should vacation in Australia. 
Is that person you? 


The musty grandeur of museums ? 
you hand in hand through history ‘ ? Or would you rather 


Do you enjoy the trample of tourists ? 
And tours that trot y 


brave a plain that stretches out before you for a thousand miles? And come 


across a band of bouncing kangaroos? And watch a city being minted, right 
before your eyes? Then Australia is for you. 

It isn’t touristy. It’s no museum piece. Instead, Australia is incredibly alive. 
Vital. Its people are strength and sinew, flesh and blood. Its land is swee ping, 


Free guides to Australia and New Zealand, world’s last untrammeled vacationlands. See your travel agent. 


Or write the 


virgin, waiting. Its spirit is America’s—before we grew so big, so weighted by 
the world. (Yet were we ever quite this brash, this fervent for the future ?) 

Not many people have discovered Australia yet. Few have roamed its 
honeyed beac hes, its thousand-mile c ‘hain of coral called the Barrier Reef, Fewer 
still have seen its timeless outback. its Stone Age aborigines, its tongue-twisting 
places like Wyalkatchem and Woolloomooloo. 


Few should. But one of them—if you're in love with life—is you. 


Australian National Travel Association at either 153 Kearny Street, San Francisco, or 636 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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Continued from Page 16 
respectively. Imperial Blenheim II, 
winner of the Epsom Derby and sire 
of Whirlaway, had munched the 
rich grass here, as had Johnstown, 
who took the Kentucky blanket of 
roses in 1939. Nasrullah, the great 
sire of Nashua, was another Clai- 
borne tenant. 

As befits royalty, and money- 
earning royalty at that (a stud fee 
of $10,000 is not unusual), the stal- 
lion stalls are beautifully kept and 
comfortable-looking. Only one stal- 
lion was at home when we were 
there, and he stuck his head over the 
half-door in a bid for attention. 
When I reached out to stroke him, 
however, he bit viciously at my fin- 
gers. “That’s funny,” our guide 
said. ““He’s usually so friendly.” 

“He probably thinks my husband 
isa show bettor,” my wife said. 

Fields then led us toward the pad- 
docks. Each of the fifteen stallions 
has his own fenced-in yard of about 
an acre, and several of the animals 
were racing about their enclosures 
in vigorous spirits. Most of the 
horses have a highly proprietary at- 
titude toward their yards, and a 
small dog that accompanied us de- 
lighted in invading the paddocks 
and waiting for the stallions to 
charge before scurrying under the 
fence to safety. 

The Thoroughbred, with his com- 
bination of exquisite grace and tre- 
mendous power, is one of the most 
splendid animals ever developed. 
The short-coupled body, the sleek 
coat, the long, powerful legs ending 
in small, delicate hoofs, the proud 
arch of the neck, the fierce, alert 
eyes—all suggest speed even when 
the horse is at rest. 

Later we drove over Claiborne’s 
paved roads and saw other parts 
of the farm. On the spacious, gently 
rolling pastures, as beautifully mani- 
cured as the fairways of a wealthy 
country club, we admired many 
other Thoroughbreds in Claiborne’s 
extensive stable. In addition to the 
mares, there were many weanlings 
(less than a year old) and yearlings 
frolicking about like youngsters in 
a schoolyard. Even in their tender 
years, these horses have the unmis- 
takable bearing of aristocrats. 

Other famous breeding farms such 
as Greentree, Whitney, Faraway 
and Calumet also permit visitors 
but we didn’t have time to stop at 
all of them. However, a pilgrimage 
to Faraway is mandatory for trav- 
elers in the Bluegrass region who 
have ever enjoyed a horse race. Far- 
away was the home of the late Man 
0’ War and his sons, War Admiral 
and War Relic. 

To get there, we returned to Paris 
and then resumed our course toward 


Lexington. The drive was delightful. 
In addition to the horse farms along 
this road, we passed numerous great 
estates with old Georgian houses sur- 
rounded by fine lawns and trees which 
seemed to be exploding with rich 
autumn colors. The dry walls (con- 
structed without mortar), which sur- 
round many of these places, are still in 
excellent condition. 


Opposite the C. V. Whitney Farm, 
we turned right on Iron Works Pike for 
about two miles, jogged right on Russell 
Cave Pike for a few hundred yards and 
then turned left onto Huffman Mill 
Pike to Faraway. We arrived there just 
before noon. In the center of a small 
park bordering the road is a heroic 
bronze statue of Man o’ War. The 
sculptor, Herbert Hazeltine, has cap- 


tured the strength and dignity of the 
champion horse without sentimentality 
or phony glamour. 

Unfortunately, there wasn’t time for 
more than a brief look at the rest of the 
lush Faraway Farm, since we were go- 
ing to the races at the Keeneland Race 
Course, about eighteen miles away, and 
we wanted to have lunch before the 
first event. We retraced our tracks to 
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Hennessy is there—not just after dinner, but for the whole evening. 
Enjoy its delightful flavor on the rocks or in highballs. 
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New slim, trim casual footwear 
and slipper socks for mom and the 
girls. New light weight, ultra-com- 
fortable casuals in knitted fabrics 
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Put them all on your Ripon list for 
the Holidays. At popular prices in 
_ better stores everywhere. 
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Iron Works Pike, then drove through 
pleasant countryside and more horse 
farms to Lexington. From there it 
was only a short drive to the track. 

Keeneland is an attractive, small, 
relaxed track which is owned and 
operated on a nonprofit basis by 
local horse breeders and owners. 
The mile-and-a-sixteenth track is 
one of the best in the country, and 
top horses are always on hand for 
the brief spring and fall meetings. 
The clubhouse, which contains one 
of the finest turf libraries in the 
world, is restricted to the stockhold- 
ers and their guests. 

Our luncheon, served in the pub- 
lic restaurant under the grandstand, 
was excellent. My wife had a triple 
lamb chop, asparagus with hollan- 
daise sauce, baked potato and salad. 
I enjoyed the track specialty, corned 
beef and cabbage with a boiled po- 
tato. 

Our morning spent with the Thor- 
oughbreds was of no help in picking 
winners that afternoon. The stallion 
that had tried to nip me earlier in 
the day had been disappointed, but 
his brothers and sisters were all too 
successful in taking sizable bites 
from our family funds. 

We checked in at the Lafayette 
Hotel in Lexington late that after- 
noon and, after showers and restora- 


tive draughts of bourbon, we were 
ready for dinner at The Campbell 
House, two miles south of town, 
We began our meal with escargots 4 
la bourguignonne. For her entree my 
wife had rainbow trout baked with 
mushrooms, onions and herbs while 
I chose Kentucky spring lamb sav- 
téed in tarragon butter and served 
with broiled ham, chicken livers and 
an artichoke bottom filled with 
béarnaise sauce. A bottle of excel- 
lent Chablis was a worthy compan- 
ion, and cognac and coffee proved a 
fitting finale. The tab was $26. 


Saturday morning, we had an 
early breakfast in the Lafayette’s 
Provincial Room, paid our hotel 
bill ($13) and then took a short drive 
around the city. Lexington is more 
Southern in atmosphere than its 
position on the map indicates. The 
pace is leisurely and relaxed, the na- 
tives are friendly and informal, and 
their soft blurred voices differ 
sharply from the Midwestern tone 
heard in Cincinnati, less than 100 
miles away. But because of the in- 
fluence of the wealthy breeders, the 
stable owners from all over the 
world who come here to buy horses, 
and the patrons of the Keeneland 
Track, Lexington has an unexpect- 
edly cosmopolitan air. 
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Eager to visit a distillery, we now 
drove through the downtown sec- 
tion, past the enormous tobacco 
warehouses—Lexington is one of the 
greatest tobacco markets in the 
world—and out Frankfort Pike to 
the plant where James E. Pepper 
bourbon is made. 

We watched the careful measur- 
ing of the grain, wandered past the 
huge vats and smelled the pungent, 
fermenting mash, saw the enormous 
stills pouring out the clear distillate, 
and walked through the buildings 
where the raw whisky is stored for 
years in charred oak barrels to learn 
manners, develop character and be- 
come worthy of the name bourbon. 


Returning to Lexington, we 
stopped at Transylvania College, 
the oldest west of the Alleghenies 
(chartered in 1780) and the first on 


| the frontier to establish a library 
nal, and 


and medical and law schools. Jeffer- 
son Davis was a student and Henry 
Clay was once a professor of law 
there. Transylvania’s campus is 
small—there are only about 500 
students—but some of the buildings 
are fascinating examples of early 
19th Century design. 

On the way out of town, we vis- 
ited “Ashland,” the home of Henry 
Clay from 1811 until his death in 


1852. This fine, stately house, with 
handsome period furniture and sur- 
rounded by impressive trees, broad 
lawns and formal gardens, conveys a 
clear image of the daily life of its 
brilliant, but difficult, owner. 

The forty-mile drive from Lexing- 
ton to Berea took us through the 
tall foothills of the Appalachians, 
which were now violently colored in 
the red end of the spectrum. Berea 
College, the raison d’étre of the 
town, has had, since its inception in 
1855, an extraordinary entrance re- 
quirement: a student must be unable 










a gift 
of Chartreuse 


Chartreuse Liqueur is one of the most appreciated gifts 
you can select for any friend with a taste for good living. 
This rare liqueur has a colorful history dating back to 

1605 when the Marshal d’Estrées gave the recipe to the 
Carthusian Friars. Today, this secret recipe is known only by 
4 Monks at the Monastery of La Grande Chartreuse in France, 
but connoisseurs the world-over know its distinctive taste. 


Chartreuse is available in both bottles and 
half bottles in gift cartons. 


to pay tuition. The school was 
founded for the people of the 
southern Appalachians—90 per cent 
of the 1600 students still come from 
that region—and offers a full liberal 
arts course and courses in agricul- 
ture, home economics, business ad- 
ministration and nursing. The col- 
lege receives no state or federal aid. 
It supports itself entirely from en- 
dowments, gifts and the profits 
from student-operated industries 
which produce furniture, ceramics, 
woven goods, candy and other 
items. All students are guaranteed a 
minimum of ten hours of paid em- 
ployment a week. 

After buying some hand-woven 
wool, ceramics, and a game for a 
young nephew in the various shops 
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Yellow 86 Proof e Green 110 Proof 
For an illustrated booklet on the story of 
Chartreuse, write: Schieffelin & Co., 
30 Cooper Square, N. Y. Dept. L 
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... With the Electric Eye 
., “RICOHMATIC 35’ 35mm 


It’s here... the fully automatic 35mm 
camera simple enough for week-end 
snap-shooters! Just press the shutter 
( ‘PF release ... the electric-eye sets lens 
| and shutter speed, then takes the pic- 
ture. Extras include . . . sharp f2.8 lens . . . speeds to 
1/200 second . . . coupled brite-frame range/viewfinder 
.. automatic flash guide... trigger advance... built-in 
self-timer .. . and lots more. Less than $70.00.* 


... With the all Electric 
‘RICOH AUTO ZOOM’ 8mm 


Dad’s been waiting for this one! All 
the latest automatic features ... ata 
budget price! Four tiny batteries power 
both the camera motor and the lens 
zoom action. Error-free reflex viewing 
right thru the fast f1.8 lens, gives thrill- 
ing professional effects. Wide zoom range from 10mm 
Wide Angle to 30mm Telephoto. Electric-eye meter 
with controlled automation assures perfect exposures. 
Less than $140.00.* 








*yOUR DEALER DETERMINES EXACT PRICE IN YOUR AREA 
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PHOTOGRAPHY! 


... With the all Electric 
‘RICOHMITE 88E’ 8mm 


'9 You never have to wind this . . . the smallest 
| automatic 8mm camera... it’s powered by two 
tiny penlite batteries! Never worry about ex- 
posure . . . the electric eye takes care of it 
automatically! Smaller than your hand, uses 
standard film, tucks away in pocket or purse. Weighs 
less than 17 oz. Fast f1.8 lens . . . built-in tri-field 
optical viewfinder . . . drop-in loading with standard 
spool film. Less than $65.00.* 


... With the Electric Eye 
‘RICOH AUTO 35’ 35mm 


So wonderfully automatic! Just press 
the release .. . the electric eye adjusts 
lens and shutter, snaps the picture. 
Your color shots will glow with life-like 
hues .. . black & white shots sparkle. 
Big, easy-to-see-thru finder. One stroke 
of the exclusive trigger advance readies Ricoh Auto 35 
for the next picture. Even indoor flash shots are auto- 
matic. Everyone in the family will enjoy the Ricoh 
Auto 35. Less than $50.00.* 
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around town, we had lunch at the 
Boone Tavern Hotel, which is also run 
by the college. The food was good. 
Richard T. Hougen, manager of the 
hotel and author of Look No Further, a 
cookbook containing Boone Tavern 
recipes, proved he knows his business. 

We started with a pimento-cream 
soup and followed this with ftournedos 
of lamb for my wife and tenderloin of 


beef stuffed with chestnuts for me. 
Beets in orange sauce, chopped salad, 
and corn sticks accompanied the meal. 
For dessert, we both had Scotch apple 
pie. The check was $4.10. Tipping is 
not allowed. 

To get to Shakertown, fifty-five miles 
away, we drove west to Paintsville 
where we struck out to Danville and 
from there on to Shakertown. The 


IS JUST 
OUT OF THIS 





roads wind through wooded, pleasant 
countryside and we saw no more than 
half a dozen cars. Shakertown was one 
of the settlements founded early in the 
last century by the United Society of 
Believers, or Shakers, a communal re- 
ligious group which practiced celibacy. 
The few simple, sturdy buildings which 
remain reflect this basic tenet. Each 
structure has separate entrance doors 


YOU WILL LEARN TO LOVE IT! 


48 Proof—Imported, Prepared and Bottled by AUSTIN, NICHOLS & CO., INC. New York-New York 
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for men and women and, inside, two 
graceful spiral staircases. Not unex- 
pectedly, the continent Shakers have 
now died out. 

We had tea at the Shakertown 
Guest House, the former adminis- 
tration building of the sect, and 
were permitted to look around. My 
wife and I did not use the same spi- 
ral stairs when we climbed to inspect 
the sparsely furnished second and 
third floors. 

A fifteen-mile drive took us from 
Shakertown to the Beaumont Inn 
in Harrodsburg, our stop for the 
night. Beaumont is one of the best- 
known restaurants and resort hotels 
in this part of the country, but un- 
fortunately, Harrodsburg, like many 
of the small towns in Kentucky, is 
dry and no drinks are sold at the 


, ; { 
Inn—an odd bit of economic treason } 


to home industry. 

Dinner began with a fine vichys- 
soise. My wife was highly pleased 
with the country ham, which had 
been cured for two years, and fried 
chicken, and I was equally happy 
with the frogs’ legs. In addition to 
peas and corn pudding, a specialty 
of the house, we were served Ker- 
shaw squash, a locally grown cross 
between a pumpkin and a squash. 
The vegetable is parboiled and then 
baked with butter and brown sugar. 
A salad with oil-and-vinegar dress- 
ing and a dessert of strawberry 
meringue glacé completed the meal. 
Overnight guests are on the Amer- 
ican plan, so there was no check. 

The next morning, I arose before 
six, left my wife in a deep sleep, and 
drove four miles to Herrington 
Lake. This beautiful, man-made lake 
is 300 feet deep in spots and the 
fishing is frequently good. A ten-day 
license cost me $2.00 and I rented a 
rowboat for an hour. There were 
only two or three other fishermen 
out that morning. A slight mist hov- 
ered over the water and the quiet 
was blissful. 

On my fourth cast, a small-mouth 
bass hit my plug and kept me active 
for a few minutes before I was able 
to slip a net under him. It was an- 
other half hour before I had a sec- 
ond strike. By the time I had him in 
the boat, I was painfully conscious 
of the inadequacy of the slice of 
toast and the cup of coffee I had 
bolted before leaving the inn. I 
presented the fish to the man in 
charge of the boats and hurried 
back to Harrodsburg. 

Breakfast was up to my appetite. 
After fresh orange juice, poached 
eggs, corn cakes, country sausage, 
toast with strawberry jam and cof- 
fee, I was ready to resume our tour. 
The bill for our room plus dinner 
and breakfast was $23.25. 

Continued on Page 24 
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6 to 63-day Cruises 
on America’s newest, 
finest liners 


sARGENTINA ssBRASIL 


ito the Caribbean, to Carnaval in Rio, 
to Africa and the Mediterranean 


It’s the ship that makes the cruise. 

These are true cruise liners. America’s newest. 
They offer the uncrowded comfort that pleases 
world-wide cruise vacationers. And much more. 

Roomy staterooms—every one first class and 
| outside. Each has its own phone, its own radio, 
lits own bathroom, of course. Draft-free air con- 
| ditioning is individually controlled. 

They’re friendly ships—‘*We met such attrac- 
tive people,” passengers write us. Informal by 
day. You live in bathing suits and sports clothes. 
There are four terraced sun-and-sports decks, 
two outdoor pools. At sundown, an easy for- 
| mality takes over the ship with dancing and top- 
| rank entertainers in the night club, wide-screen 
films in a separate theater. 

How soon can you sail? How long can you get 
}away? Your Travel Agent has details on many 
more than the cruises shown below—to South 
America for 24, 31 or 38 days; 35-day North- 
lands Cruises to Scandinavia, Russia, the Baltic. 

New Caribbean Cruises 
—sailing now. From 6 to 17 days for as little as 
1$30 a day. Sailings from New York and Port 
| Everglades, Florida. 
Carnaval Cruise 
FEB. 9, 1962 ss ARGENTINA 38 days Ni ¥u 
Port Everglades, Nassau, San Juan, Barbados, 
| Recife, Santos, Montevideo, Buenos Aires, San- 
tos, CARNAVAL IN RIO, Bahia, Trinidad, 
| Martinique, St. Thomas, Port Everglades, N. Y. 
Sea-Safari and Carnaval 
| FEB. 21 ss BRASIL 63 days New York, Port 
|Everglades, Barbados, CARNAVAL IN RIO, 
Santos, Montevideo, Buenos Aires, Tristan da 
| Cunha, Cape Town, Durban, Lourengo Marques, 
Zanzibar, Mombasa, Aden, Suez, Alexandria, 
Messina, Naples, Barcelona, Lisbon, New York. 


Much More witH/) 
Moore-McCormack 


Sf C7ECI 
ean 


DEPT. H-3 


TWO BROADWAY + NEW YORK 4, N.Y. °¢ 


You slept late. Sunned, swam, lazed the morning 
away. No need to leave the sunshine now—lunch 
comes to you. This regal Smérgasbord is spread in 
the deck café. At dinner, your choice covers the 
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wide world of fine foods. Delicacies like caviar and 
paté. Thick, juicy steaks. Fine French sauces. Vintage 
wines. Come aboard soon. See how much more you'll 
enjoy even a short Moore-McCormack vacation. 
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Don't Stir 
Without 
Noilly Prat 


A civilized Dry Martini is not a hooker of gin or vodka. That’s why 


you should use enough imported Noilly Prat French Vermouth to make | 


its subtle presence felt. Extra dry—pale but not pallid—this vermouth 
will make a vital difference in your cocktails. Never stir without it. 


NOILLY PRAT EXTRA DRY FRENCH VERMOUTH 


IT MAKES THE PERFECT LIGHT APERITIF ON-THE-ROCKS. BROWNE-VINTNERS CO., INC., N.Y.C., SOLE DISTRIBUTORS FOR THE U.S.A. | 
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Continued from Page 22 

It was about 10 A.M. when we 
started for Springfield, twenty-seven 
miles away. There we took a six- 
mile detour to the Lincoln Home- 
stead State Park, where Abraham 
Lincoln, the grandfather of the 
President, lived in the 18th Century. 
Grandfather Lincoln’s log cabin 
and the one in which Nancy Hanks 
lived during her courtship with 
Thomas Lincoln, together with a 
blacksmith shop of the period, con- 
tain a number of fascinating frontier 
artifacts which can be examined 
without the usual restraints of a mu- 
seum. 

After backtracking to Springfield, 
we proceeded to Bardstown. About 
a mile east of the town, we stopped 
at “Federal Hill,’ better known as 
“My Old Kentucky Home,” where 
Stephen Foster wrote his famous 
song. This handsome Georgian 
house was built by Judge John 
Rowan in 1795 and for years was a 
favorite haunt of Presidents and 
other political leaders. Louis Phi- 
lippe, who visited Bardstown during 
his exile, and Lafayette were also 
visitors. Perhaps these gentlemen 
were not as iipressed as | with the 
sumptuous facilities in the first- 
floor guest room. Gleaming brightly 
at the washstand were basin, pitcher 
and slop jar, all of sterling silver. 
Peeking discreetly from under one 
corner of the bed was a chamber pot 
of the same material. 

The warm hospitality which the 
town of Bardstown extended to 
Louis Philippe paid off handsomely. 
When he became King of France in 
1830, he expressed his gratitude by 
presenting to St. Joseph’s Cathe- 
dral a collection of paintings. Bards- 
town is probably the only commu- 
nity of 4000 in the world with works 
credited to Rubens, Van Dyck, 
Murillo, Jacob Hast, Van Bree and 
other masters. 

We spent a rewarding hour in the 
church-gallery that housed this col- 
lection, then continued on toward 
Louisville, forty miles away. About 
halfway enroute we turned off into 
Bernheim Forest Park, a beautiful 
14,000-acre tract given to the state 
as a wildlife sanctuary by a distiller, 
the late Isaac W. Bernheim. We 
took a few short strolls down trails 
as colorful as a child’s picture book, 
saw some of the camping sites and 
drove past four fishing lakes. 


We arrived in Louisville in time 
for an excellent light lunch at The 
Old House. Louisville is the focal 
point of the horses-bourbon-tobacco 
section of Kentucky: Derby Day at 
Churchill Downs has become a semi- 
sacred holiday; a quarter of all 
the whisky produced in the United 
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From the heated rooftop swim- 
ming pool to the convenient 
motor entrances and garage, 
the Royal Orleans is New Or- 
leans’ newest, most luxurious 
resort hotel. You'll love the 
Royal Orleans—right in the 
heart of the French Quarter. 
You'll also love the Rib Room 
and its fabulous roast beef. 


ee 
The %8' 
ROYAL 


ORLEANS 


HOTEL CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
A.M. SONNABEND, PRESIDENT 
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States is made in this city; and ciga- 
rettes by the millions are turned out 
by various Louisville factories. 

But Louisville is considerably 
more than acenter of pleasant minor 
vices. It is a highly civilized city as 
well. The local newspapers, the 
Courier-Journal and the Times, are 
among the best in the nation and 
play a major role in maintaining the 
urbane character of the town. The 
symphony orchestra, although s:. ..Il, 
is excellent and one of the few in the 
country that encourage composers 
by regularly commissioning, playing 
and recording new works. The J. B. 
Speed Art Museum, the largest in 
the state, is first rate. Parks are 
numerous, spacious and well-tended ; 
one of them, Iroquois, offers open- 
air light opera and musical come- 
dies during July and August. 

In the late afternoon we drove 
north along the Ohio River. The 
vivid autumn color along the banks 
gave a feeling of romance to the 
river and the slow-moving, ponder- 
ous towboats. We passed the time 
until evening leisurely following the 
Ohio River to Covington. When we 
reached the town, just across the 
Ohio River from Cincinnati, | de- 
cided to end our tour with a bang. 
We would have dinner at the Bev- 
erly Hills, a plush night club and 
gambling casino just outside ad- 
jacent Newport. 

After a round of Martinis we had 
onion soup, then we got down to 
serious work on a planked double 
sirloin steak garnished with vege- 
tables, washed down with Chateau 
Cheval Blanc 1955. We had reached 
the dessert stage when the floor show 
began. Dorothy Shay, the Park Av- 
enue hillbilly, was the star, and she 
sang her ribald songs and told of 
her kinfolk with astonishing verve 
and effectiveness. 

When the show ended, I steered 
my wife to the gambling casino 
which, I knew, would be as soothing 
as the reading room of a library. 
The handsome, thickly carpeted 
room was well filled, but the only 
sounds were the rattle of the dice, 
the rolling roulette balls, the clatter 
of chuck-a-luck cages and the soft 





National Multiple Sclerosis Society 


murmur of the croupiers and dealers. 
The patrons, when they spoke at all, did 
so in whispers. 

We watched a dice game for a few 
minutes and then I gave my wife a ten- 
dollar bill and suggested she try her 
luck at roulette. She protested that she 
knew almost nothing about it, but fi- 
nally took the money and went to a 


about fifteen minutes looking slightly 
dazed but happy. She held up a fan of 
ten-dollar bills. “I have just won a hun- 
dred and thirty dollars,” she said with 
astonishment. She pulled one of the 
bills from the cluster and handed it to 
me. 

“Thanks for the loan,” she said. 
She stuffed the remainder into her 


danced for a while and then returned 
to Cincinnati. 

Excluding the car expenses and the 
amount I lost backing horses at Keene- 
land, the tab for our three-day tour 
of the Bluegrass country was $120.60. 
Technically, | suppose, we realized a 
profit of $9.40. But then technically the 
Iroquois and Cherokees still have a 


table across the room. She returned in _ purse. We returned tothe dining room, claim on Kentucky. THE END 
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S.S. DELTA QUEEN, America’s only overnight river steamboat... 





a 
WHAT'LL IT BE, MATE? Champagne cocktails before the Mardi Gras’ Rex parade? 
A pilgrimage to those magnificent ante-bellum Southern homes? A midnight fish- 
fry on the cypress-studded shores of Reelfoot Lake? A visit with the nostalgia of 
Mark Twain’s home in picturesque Hannibal, Missouri? They’re all possible on 
cruises aboard the S. S. DELTA QUEEN, luxury river steamboat. 

Relax, refresh, rejuvenate, in the exciting 19th century atmosphere of old-time 
steamboat luxury, seasoned with the comforts of modern cruising. The food? 
Superb. The evenings? Clear and starry. The days? Shore-scenic, and filled with 
adventuresome shorestops—or spent sunning, relaxing and enjoying shipboard fun 
afloat. Roam all four decks... make new friends... sample the easy-livin’ of truly 
personalized service. The calliope shouts its happy farewell; the ship’s deep-throated 


whistle sounds its “‘all-ashore.”” 
ed ALL ABOARD FOR 1962 CRUISES 
: NEW ORLEANS CRUISES — Mardi Gras cruise —21 days, departing February 24. Other 
F > cruises to New Orleans (20 days) departing March 24, April 14, May 12, September 


= 29 and October 20. Fare, $340 up, plus tax. 


REELFOOT LAKE, TENN. CRUISE —10 days, departing June 1. 
Fare, $170 up, plus tax. 

PITTSBURGH CRUISE — 10 days, departing June 12. Fare $170 
up, plus tax. 

KENTUCKY LAKE CRUISES —7 days, cruises departing June 23 
and 30; July 7, 14, 21, 28 and August 4, 11, 18 and 25. Fare, 
$115 up, plus tax. 

ST. PAUL CRUISE—20 days, departing September 8. Fare 
$340 up, plus tax. 

Fares include all meals, berth, some tours ashore. Special 
rates for children. All cruises originate from and return to 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Relaxing and picture-taking go 
hand in hand. 














Cabin deck ‘'AA"’ room is pleas- 
ant, comfortable. 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


for full information 
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we, on 1962 | GREENE LINE STEAMERS, INC. 
eos S.S. DELTA QUEEN 346 Public Landing, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
gf cruise me : 
. 2 i 1962 schedules, C) Please send your full-color folder describing all 1962 cruises. 
Fo o" it Li : " ‘ 
iI rT : MARI . or clip CJ Please send special Mardi Gras cruise brochure. 
mel CYS CZ H.2 GRIS| and mail 
ae Ct “= """\ coupon. | Nome 
| ia oo) | 
Mealtime is a festive occasion | Street 
aboard the ''QUEEN."’ Southern | ; 
style cuisine is featured. 1 City Zone State 
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plied a tremendous audience with what 


home itself becomes a new institu- 




















RE ADING FRANNY AND zooey, by J. D. Salinger grow! 

F (Little, Brown & Co., Boston, $4.) that audience had unconsciously been _ tion. Sometimes, after twenty years nouri 

: demanding—the satisfaction of itscon- or so, when the resentment has given Pes 

ry kK @ Looking back, it’s no trick to spot fused desires. Such books, by the au- way to other resentments, such ner 

them—those books that are not only thority of their tone, suddenly seem to books become unreadable; try Main curio 

—_ books but also answers to a public make respectable what millions had Street. Sometimes such books be- recor 

[ A IN Kl ) prayer. Werther, The Social Contract, been afraid to express, or were incap- come incorporated not only into his- wicke 

Main Street, This Side of Paradise: able ofexpressing. They provideahome _ tory but into art: The Waste Land. class, 

d pi i their absolute merits today appear less for what had been a formless resent- In our time the salient example is Hemi 

by Clifton Fadiman dramatic than the fact that they sup- ment of certain institutions; and this _ the teen-agers’ bible, J. D. Salinger’s ne 

Catcher in the Rye. Will its career re- The 

trace the downward curve of Main Zo0e 

Street or attain the high plateau of natior 

The Waste Land? would bet on the more 

latter; it seems to me not merely the virtue 

resonance of a passing generation’s alocu 

1 ° cry of pain but a work of art. niet 

s ‘ } | } ] i | )} ) It ( d ‘Sale my bet comes out, it is eto 

C b sesse 

clear that The Catcher was wanted, | arepe 

was necd:d. And I think there is | strane 

some evidence that this is true, to en 

a lesser degree, of Mr. Salinger’s | (so th 

novella, Franny and Zooey. The more | know! 

important of its two parts, Zooey, broth: 

running to 154 pages in book form, quasi- 

was the longest piece ever to be pub- half-I 

lished in a single issue of The New brous 

Yorker. The two issues in which ties (t 

Franny and Zooey appeared at once as pre 

became collector’s items; and the under 

stories fluttered every literary dove- physic 

cote in the country. When this kind of will se 

thing happens we know that we are the GI! 

confronted with a social as well as a intelle 

literary phenomenon. Sucha blurring once | 

of appeals makes judgment difficult; fleshp: 

it even makes enjoyment impure. will th 

The shorter of the stories intro- | thinkt 

duces us to twenty-year-old Franny | many 

Glass and her lover Lane Coutell. unhap 

Both are college types who will be appea 

greeted with delighted shouts of in Fra 

recognition by their contemporaries havins 
and, though more soberly, by the eobod 
aged, that is, those over twenty-five. Zoo 
Lane, an Ivy League English major, uproa 
displays all the fake brilliance, all the is abo 
weary attitudes currently prevalent whate 

among certain college intellectuals. ing ag 
His nonconformity is neatly stand- hens i 
ardized: he frequents restaurants | its fin 
that feature snails, not steak; he enaaid 
; talks about his essay on Flaubert as | emding 
» © MEN'S EXECUTIVE OVERNIGHT $30.00 _ LADIES’ WARDROBE $40.00 LADIES’ BEAUTY CASE $25.00 ve BYTTER $45.00 if he were already an Edmund Wil- and sa 
son or a T. S. Eliot. He would prob- Zooey 

| k h t t fl { { ll { | ably very i..uch like to be part of a getics, 
OO Ww ad jus CW in OT a Tave Lost Gencration; but, alas, though develo 
he does not know it, he is already the opt 

“th | { Alli { found. His eventual haven is cut out whous 
e e eCgan 12d or’ for him: either Westport cum Madi- an abs 
: / son Avenue or the English Depart- This 
new luxury finish that takes you up...up...up in the world. ment of a small Midwestern college. ones 
Yes, this new, tougher-than-true alligator is a perfect com- sleek. Even the locks are hidden (an exclusive Samsonite Franny, however, will outgrow that ¥ 
panion for travel. Actually it’s the newest of new Samsonite _ feature) to blend with the design. And, slim as it looks, him in six months, both in bed and in walsh 
Silhouette, the luggage that’s molded of lightweight mag- Silhouette has packing space galore! You can always add mind. She represents the next stage ae me 
nesium, the jet-age metal. And, better than its namesake, to your set, too, because Silhouette is open stock. Women S of Holden Caulfield. Her seautiin is ) i 
the elegant “alligator” covering is wear-resistant vinyl that colors are Dover White, Oxford Grey, Platinum Grey, Bis- deep for it is metaphysical; she is a Style ” 
resists the scars and mars of traveling. Under the fine- | cayne Blue and Alligator Finish (featured). For men— roy thy iscamea e graphi 
grained detail are the Silhouette lines, ultra-modern and Oxford Grey, Desert Tan and Alligator Finish (featured). product os Bites a gpeenOR. bivad pected 
e ® superior (we learn later that she is a articul 
Samsonite Silhouette potentially first-class actress), she | sophis' 
~ . : cannot accept the goals usually immea 
| oO h l k h ointed out to the superior. What | slad fr 
elegant ; uggage witl outa JOCK in sight Samsonite of Canada Ltd., Stratford. Ontario. Prices slightly higher i hungers for is a food no longer | sehr 
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grown in the soil of her epoch, the 
nourishment once called God. 

Franny and Lane reveal themselves 
over a luncheon table, using the 
curious jargon of their class and age, 
recorded by Mr. Salinger with a 
wicked precision that puts him in a 
class, for dialogue, with Lardner and 
Hemingway. Then Franny, over- 
come by her internal turmoil, faints. 

The longer of the two stories, 
Zooey, is devoted partly to an expla- 
aation of Franny’s crack-up and 
more particularly to a picture (again 
virtually all the brush strokes are di- 
alogue) of the Glass family. The 
Glasses have that double quality pos- 
sessed by all characters in novels that 
are peculiarly of their epoch: they are 
strange (so that we are fascinated 
when we meet them) and yet typical 
(so that we seem somehow to have 
known them before). Zooey, Franny’s 
brother, is the quasi genius of a 
quasi-genius family. The children, 
half-Irish, half-Jewish, have been 
brought up partly as public celebri- 
ties (they’re all ex-quiz kids), partly 
as precocious intellectuals, and partly 
under the influence of Eastern meta- 
physics and religiousness. The Beats 
will see themselves dimly reflected in 
the Glass children; so will the young 
intellectuals of all sorts who are at 
once attracted and repelled by the 
fleshpots of mass entertainment; so 
will those who are now trying to re- 
think the doctrine of Jesus; and so will 
many youngsters who are simply so 
unhappy that the idea of detachment 
appears the only way out, those who, 
in Franny’s words, are “sick of not 
having the courage to be an absolute 
nobody.” 

Zooey is a very funny story, indeed 
uproariously funny and witty; but it 
is about a sorrowful world where 
what everybody does (Franny speak- 
ing again) is so “tiny and meaning- 
less and—sad-making.” And, up to 
its finale, it is a remarkable story, 
considered solely as a work of art. Its 
ending, in which Franny is redeemed 
and saved from mental darkness by 
Zooey’s mixed-up Christian apolo- 
getics, seems to me, however subtly 
developed, on the intellectual level of 
the optimistic Christian preachers for 
whom both Franny and Zooey have 
an absolute contempt. 

This is a book about the conflict 
between love and ego, which means 
that, whether or not you accept its 
solution, it deals with important sub- 
ject matter. And it deals with it in a 
style of nonchalant brilliance, steno- 
graphic wit and delightful unex- 
pectedness. These young rebels, 
articulate, tormented, fantastically 
sophisticated, measure the almost 
immeasurable distance we have trav- 
eled from the village woes of Carol 
Kennicott. THE END 


READING THE EDITORS 
HAVE LIKED 


Three current books by Hoipay con- 
tributors: 


A Talent for Loving, by Richard Condon 
(McGraw-Hill, N.Y., $4.95). A comic 
novel of the Old West and Old Mexico, an 
uproarious spoof which blends techniques 
of Mark Twain and Mack Sennett with an 


offbeat wit that can only be called Con- 
donian. 


The Blue of Capricorn, by Eugene Bur- 
dick (Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, 
$4.95). The Pacific brilliantly fathomed by 
the co-author of The Ugly American, who 
tells the story of the wildest ocean in terms 
of its currents, depths, winds, marine life, 
birds, people. Some of the material in this 
sunswept book first appeared in HOLIDAY 


(Journey Across the Pacific, October 1960). 


The Long Gainer, by William Man- 
chester (Little, Brown & Co., Boston, 
$4.95). A gubernatorial campaign, the 
findings of an accreditation committee and 
a big football game bring catastrophe in 
this novel about a former football star who 
has become president of a state college. 
Mr. Manchester singes his characters with 
the intensity of his prose, dialogue and mind. 
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Flow much 


does it cost to 
jet to Tahiti 
and return? 


1) $754.20 
1 $946.30 
1 $1,195.50 


The answer is $754.20*, round 
trip from Los Angeles. If you 
didn’t guess correctly, don’t 
feel bad. Few people do. Tahiti 
has always seemed remote and 
expensive. But TAI jets have 
changed things considerably. 
Not only can you afford to 
go there, but you have the 
time to go there. 8 hours after 
you leave the West Coast, 
you step off your DC-8 at 
Faa Airport in Tahiti. And 
things have not changed in 
Tahiti. The scenery is breath- 
taking. The people are en- 
dowed with perpetual happi- 
ness. Complete Air France/ TAI 
Jet-Away Holidays to Tahiti 
and the South Pacific are also 
available. Only $998*. And, of 
course, you can stop over in 
Tahiti on your way to Aus- 
tralia at no extra fare. Or stop 
over in Hawaii when you re- 
turn. Also no extra fare. See 
your Travel Agent or call your 
nearest Air France office today. 
*Standard Economy Fare from Los Angeles 
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MY ASIAN FRIENDS 


THE 
HANDSOME 
PRINCE 


by Estelle Holt 


DRAWING BY IRENE HAAS 


@ During the days of Mogul rule in India. gov- 
ernors of provinces were called nawabs and their 
sons nawabzadas. The rank became hereditary. 
In fact, a nawab is a kind of duke and a nawab- 
zada a prince. 

This particular nawabzada, Khaled, was a 
Pathan from North West Pakistan, near the 
Afghan border. I had no idea who he was when I 
met him one noisy night in Karachi at a gay place 
called The Gourmet. | had just ariived in town, 
and for a woman Karachi at first can be over- 
whelming. Young men line up to take you out. 
You begin to wonder if you’ve developed some 
strange new glamour. But soon you begin to un- 
derstand. Women—lone, unveiled women—are in 
short supply. 

1 immediately recognized Khaled as a Pathan. 
The only people with whom Pathans could be 
confused are Afghans, who come of the same 
stock, that must be the handsomest in the world. 
Pathan women are beautiful, but are rarely seen 
outside their homes. The men are usually tall and 
broad-shouldered with fair skins and hooked noses 
and occasionally with green eyes. Almost all of 
them, however Westernized they may seem, have 
an air of elegant, lighthearted arrogance. 

Khaled said if | came to the North West I must 
Stay at his home. Since | didn’t believe I'd get 
there, | didn’t write down his address. But later, 
1 did land in Peshawar, the chief town of the 
North West frontier province, where Khaled 
found me. 

“So you came and didn’t tell us,” he said. | 
tried to explain my confused state. Though I was 
sure he understood he decided not to be mollified. 
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The prince waved away a dish of 
chicken and rice. “It looks dull,” he said. 


“The only apology I'll accept,” he said, “‘is that 
you come home with me immediately.” 

We left in his old black Buick with silver eagles 
mounted fore and aft. It was past midnight but he 
was an enchanting companion. He had studied 
at Cambridge and lived for a while in Europe un- 
til he fell in love with a French girl and was 
whisked home. Then he had gone into the army 
and become a colonel. Under his arm was a book 
on how to make one hundred different kinds of 
jam. I said he must find this a rewarding interest. 

“I sincerely hope so,” he said. After his father’s 
death he and his brothers had gone into business. 
Since they already grew sugar cane and fruit they 
set up a refinery and a jam factory. The eldest 
brother, the present nawab, ran the refinery, an- 
other brother was in the government and Khaled 
had to look after the jam. “Can you make jam?” 
he asked. “I'll give you a job if you can.” Some- 
times I wish | had taken the offer. 

Khaled’s home is a fortress of a place, with high 
stone walls, colonnaded courtyards, iron gates 
and sentries. When he took me up to the tower 
where the drums for Ramadan, the Moslem 
month of fasting, are beaten, | thought I was 
looking down on a town that was full of smoky 
cooking fires and the hum of voices. But it was 
all one house with separate quarters foreach male 
member of the family and his women, for retainers 
and their women anJ for guests. Like a medieval 
castle it protects almost the entire community. 
“I’m bored when I’m here but miss it when I’m 
away,” Khaled said. 

That first night we seemed to go through sev- 


eral huge gates before | Continued on Page 30 
































IMPERIAL LEBARON FOUR-DOOR SOUTHAMPTON 









A forthright challenge to everyone 
who plans to buy a luxury car this year 


In the next few days, you will receive a personal invitation to drive a 1962 Imperial. 






Not the usual vague “see your friendly dealer soon” . .. but a specific challenge to 
compare your own car with the best Imperial we've ever built. 











At a time to be arranged for your convenience, a dealer in your area will deliver a new 
1962 Imperial to you. Not for a mere turn around the block . . . but for a thorough com- 
parison-tour that you conduct all by yourself. 






We believe anyone planning to invest from five to seven thousand dollars in an automo- 
bile is entitled to the uncolored, unembroidered facts right from the car itself. 





Naturally, our dealers will gladly explain the advantages of torsion-bar suspension . . . 
tell you how the alternator supplies electricity even while the engine idles . . . quote 
engineering data on the superior performance of our new transmission . . . /ist the dimen- 
sions of Imperial’s roomy interiors . . . show you the most luxurious fabrics and leathers ever 
put into a car... and answer any other question you ask about Imperial. 















But you can find out only so much about Imperial by listening. To give the cold facts 
substance and meaning and excitement, you must drive and compare. 





So, when our invitation arrives, take us up on it. It obligates you not at all. And whether 
you eventually buy an Imperial or not, you'll never forget that once you drove a car which 
handled, cornered, accelerated, comforted, and thrilled as a great car is supposed to. 


IMPERIAL 


AMERICA’S MOST CAREFULLY BUILT CAR 




















Continued from Page 28 
was led into an unexpectedly comfort- 
able apartment—a sitting room, bed- 
room and a bathroom with hot water. 
“Be careful of that,” Khaled said. “It’s 
only recently been laid on and since I 
threatened to break a few necks if it 
ran cold I’ve scalded myself twice.” 
Early next morning I went out to get 
my bearings and fell over a man sleep- 


ing on the doorstep. Khaled explained 
he was there for my protection. When 
I asked why I needed protection right 
in the citadel, he said it was a matter 
of etiquette. 

He was fully Pathan-looking now, 
dressed in baggy white trousers, bro- 
cade slippers that curled up at the toes, 
a round cap—‘“‘Pathans think it bad- 
mannered to be bareheaded’”—and a 


long robe of fawn-colored wool em- 
broidered in silk. ““These take about 
six months to be made,” he told me. 
“If you give me an idea where you'll 
be in six months I'll send you one.” 

I noticed his ears were pierced and 
said I thought he would look splendid 
in earrings. He looked startled. “I never 
wear them. Oh, you mean because of 
my ears? These holes are closed up. 














SIT UP, SIT BACK, SIT PRETTY TO EUROPE. or play, dance, 
be a sport. Our point: an Italian Line voyage is a many- 
splendored holiday. (Not a quick dash—quickly forgotten.) 
Do your sporting on spacious decks, ina sparkling pool... or 
lounge in the bright sun, as the Mediterranean world glides 


LEONARDO DAVINCI "Ane" 
AUGUSTUS «2 43, VULCANIA 
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by. Sit down to transcendent meals. Be served and partied 
to perfection. Visit ports on the way. (Our specialty is making 
sure this modern world doesn’t whirl by too fast for comfort. 
Or leisure.) Think pretty: of unmitigated pleasure to Europe. 
See your Travel Agent; join us on Italian Line. Pretty soon. 


CRISTOFORO COLOMBO 
Satter SATURNIA 
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They were done when [| was about 
a day old. You know how it is. 
There’s always the fear that a baby 
might get smothered by an enemy, 
so as each of us was born my 
mother had other babies of the same 
age brought up with us. Only she 
knew which color her own child 
wore in its ears.” 

I said surely a determined enemy 
would smother all the babies to make 
sure. “Mercifully,” said Khaled, 
“that thought never occurred to my 
mother.” 

I was sorry his mother wasn’t well 
enough to meet me. Although always 
in strict purdah, she was very much 
the head of the family. ““We always 
consult her before we make any de- 
cision,” Khaled said. “I remember 
how well she used to handle my fa- 
ther, who could be quite a difficult 
man.” 

Khaled wasn’t yet married—“‘but 
I think I'll take a couple of wives 
soon.” Moslem law allows a man 
four wives, but nowadays few take 
their quota. Most Moslems declare 
it’s too expensive. One doubly wived 
friend of mine admitted it led to 
bickering. 

“It’s all a question of housing,” 
said Khaled. “Here we’ve so much 
room the women can bicker in their 
Own quarters without bothering us.” 
For his first wife, who he hoped 
would be the mother of his heirs, 
he would take whatever girl his fam- 
ily chose. She must, of course, be 
someone correctly reared in seclu- 
sion. “But for companionship and 
for travel, you know, I’m thinking 
of looking round for a Westerner.” 

I asked why not an emancipated 
Eastern girl? “Because.” Khaled 
said, “‘a few of them are inclined to 
exaggerate their emancipation. It’s 
hardly their fault, poor little things. 
They’ve been brought up to think of 
nothing but sex, and when they want 
to prove their emancipation, they 
can be seduced in half an hour.” 

I said I disapproved of clock 
watchers. He said the timing was 
approximate and applied only to a 
minority. “But I don’t want to risk 
picking one of the few.” When I 
asked his approximate timing for the 
Western minority he said it took 
longer, and besides I asked too many 
questions. 

A servant brought in fried eggs 
but Khaled sent them away. He had 
heard I didn’teat breakfast, although 
for once I was hungry. I wanted to 
know why all his men were armed. 
““Because a Pathan feels undressed 
without his gun,” he said and good- 
humoredly went on answering more 
questions. Yes, divorce was allowed. 
“But we have very little adultery be- 
cause it leads to shooting and gen- 
eral ill-feeling.”” His own family were 
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most law-abiding, but to have a rep- 
utation as a shot was sufficient dis- 
couragement to an interloper. 

The average price of a “‘good”’ girl, 
I learned, is about two hundred 
rupees (forty-two dollars). Both the 
girl and her family are usually de- 
lighted withsuch an informal arrange- 
ment, for it leads to a better match 
than she can normally expect. The 
children she has by her protector are 
well looked after. Later, when he 
tires of her, it is part of the unbreak- 
able Pathan code that he should find 
a husband for her. Since the dowry 
he gives her is larger than her father 
can afford, and since she has had the 
prestige of her benefactor’s protec- 
tion, she invariably gets the pick of 
the eligible males. “It’s the same at- 
titude as that of King Charles II,” 
Khaled pointed out. 

A dish of chicken and rice arrived. 
“It looks dull,” said Khaled and 
waved it away. Then he took me on 
a tour of his home. Among the col- 
lection of great curving swords was 
one that had belonged to Hazrat Ali, 
Mohammed’s son-in-law. It had 
been given to one of Khaled’s an- 
cestors who had cut off the head of 
an enemy general. The working 
sword that had done the cutting was 
beside it. There were also scrolls in 
Persian script affirming the family’s 
right to chieftainship of their tribe, 
the Yusafzais. The first was signed 
by Akbar, the greatest of the Moguls. 

“Isn't it a beautiful script?” 
Khaled said. “It’s odd that we can 
recognize beauty in our own stuff, 
but when it comes to Western things 
[really don’t think we have any taste 
at all.”” He looked glumly at a book 
end in the shape of an Aberdeen ter- 
tier. ““Isn’t it hell?’ he asked and 
then quickly, ““No, don’t tell me. 
Come and see something else.” 

When we arrived in his apartment 
an omelette was waiting, but Khaled 
said it was flabby and it too was sent 
away. I was quietly beginning to 
starve while Khaled showed me a 
cream brocade waistcoat. “I had it 
made from a dress that belonged to 
a Frenchwoman,” he said. ““She was 
a marquise, I think, escaped from 
the Revolution. My great-great-great- 
grandfather kept the dress.” But he 





WE BELIEVE 


wouldn’t admit he knew any more 
about it. How had an 18th Century 
French lady got here and why had she 
left her dress? “I expect she was just 
traveling,” he said. “After all, you got 
here.” But I had no brocade, I said. “So 
my great-great-great-grandson won’t 
have a waistcoat,”’ Khaled replied. 
Another meal arrived. This time it 
was tikka kebabs, squares of meat spiced 


and grilled on skewers, and a bowl of 
chili-dusted curds. “I don’t think you'll 
like that ——”’ he began, but I had hold 
of the plate and was eating. 

Later, when I was back in Peshawar, 
Khaled used to send me delicious meals. 
People told me his friendship was all the 
protection I needed. Not that I think I 
needed any, for Pathans are all wonder- 
fully hospitable. When it was time to 


return to Lahore, Khaled begged me to 
use his family’s house there, as well as 
his car and servants. People who know 
Pathans well aren’t at all surprised to 
hear of this generosity. ““They’re fa- 
mous for it,” one old Englishman told 
me. “The only thing about them is that 
theirs is an exclusively male world.” If 
that’s what it is, I can’t think of a nicer 
world to live in. THE END 
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ENGLISH DUAL CHIMES Circa 7840. Strikes either Whittington or Westminster chimes. From famous Old Charter Collection. 


Tick-tock...tick-tock...the BOURBON that didn’t watch the clock...seven long years! 





EXCLUSIVE! 

Old Charter at /0 years old 
is available in limited amount. 
Send us your dealer's name 
... we'll see he has some. 





Only a superior whiskey improves with age. Old Charter goes into the 
cask the finest whiskey obtainable. Long, quiet years later it emerges with 


all the subtle flavor a bountiful nature can bestow upon a whiskey. 


Long the standard of excellence for bourbon drinkers, Old Charter’s 


superb quality and rare smooth flavor have actually converted 


many Scotch, Canadian and Bonded 
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whiskey drinkers. Try it yourself and you'll see why. 

OLD CHARTER 
_] TH ttm WI Pos 2 

@) Kentucky’s Finest Aged BOURBON 


STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY + 7 AND 10 YEARS OLD + 86 PROOF 
OLD CHARTER DISTILLERY COMPANY, LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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LAST NIGHT 
WE WENT 
TO THE 


BULLFIGHTS 
IN MADRID 
AGAIN 


LEN, 
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Your most treasured moments 
come gloriously alive again 
on a new Radiant Lenticular 
Sereen. Radiant’s exclusive 
lenticular projection surface 
makes colors more vibrant... 
gives greater contrast ... makes 
pictures truly natural and 
lifelike. 

And with Radiant Lenticular 
Screens you need never turn 
out all of the lights. No more 
fumbling about in the dark, no 
more stopping all other activi- 
ties when you want to project 
your movies or slides, Radiant’s 
new lenticular screen surfaces 
control light reflection so effec- 
tively that even color movies 
and slides are 
projected 
with living 
reproduction. 





The 


Hinglish 


Channel 


by William Golding 


@ We were coming down through 
cloud—gray, smoky stuff so thick it 
seemed motionless. I stood up to 
stretch my legs and the curtain of 
cloud blinked, appeared for a mo- 
ment like mountains—except that 
they were upside down—then 
whisked away, so that the air opened 
vastly on each side. There it was. I 
could see England—gray, and brown, 
and green—finished off neatly by 
the beaded strip of white cliffs. The 
fat man sleeping behind his cigar 
blocked one of the five windows 
with his head. Sitting down again 
and looking the other way—to the 
south—I could see the French coast, 
the sixty-mile sweep of the bay from 
Le Havre to Cherbourg. And 
straight down there, much nearer, 
was a shield of shining water. 


























Aboard the packet, London to Calais bound, in 1824; it’s no smoother today. 


Capricious, deceitful, 
murderous—and the 
world’s most fought-over 


stretch of water 


HOLIDAY, 


I was glad and I knew why. Even 
though you quarrel with a relative, 
you can be glad to see him, because, 
through the years, he has become 
part of your life. This dangerous 
water was part of mine. I was home 
already. I could see what the charts 
had told me before, though I never 
really believed them on the deck of 
a boat. The coast of France hunched 
toward England opposite Dover, 
fell away to the south and west, then 
punched out the Cherbourg penin- 
sula with its rocks and cliffs like a 
left hook, confining the water in a 
vast pool. It could be thought of as a 
lake. And there it was—or most of 
it, anyway—the heart of the English 
Channel. Is there any stretch of 
water that has been so fought and 
traded over, so beset with the com- 
plexities of tides and sudden storms 
and fog? Is there any water that 
can be so vast and dangerous to sail 
in a small boat, yet seem so small 
and placid when you fly across it? 
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When you 
DINE /talian, 
WINE Italian 

with 
FINE Jialian 
RUFFINO 


Italy's Prize 


CHIANTI 
Red or White 
Schieffelin & Co. New York 
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Worcestershire 
Sauce 


Flavor enhancement for 
sea food, meats, gravies, soups 


and cheese recipes. 
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Foreign Destinations @ SAVE to 50% ) 


TAX-FREE CIGARETTES 


wp déteile 2119, Arrivals Bidg. Booth 
write. call 6 isit : in TWA’and PAATerminals. } 


WORLD TOBACCO COMPANY, INC. 


N.Y. International Airport, Jamaica 30, N.Y. OL 6-5273 


{ Delivered to plane seat on 
& CIGARS flights from Idlewild. NOT 
weighed as baggage. Room 
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Whitby Abbey in Yorkshire. The Celtic Church settled its date for Easter here in 664 A.D, 


How to catch Spring fever in Britain—for $100 a week 


ee EARLY. Britain’s Spring does. The daf- 
fodils bloom in February. Heavy overcoats 
start to come off. Soon, all that will be left of 
Winter will be the low off-season prices. 
Activities abound. Steeplechasing is in full 
swing in February. There’s the Oxford and 
Cambridge boat race on the Thames in March. 


In April comes the gentle rivalry of cricket on 


countless village greens. Stratford-upon-Avon 


reverberates with the Shakespeare Season of 


Plays. And the colourful Tulip Festival in 
Lincolnshire is spectacilar. 
Now sample these prices. You can rent a car 


for $50 a week, with enough gas for about 800 


oO 
e 


miles. You pay about $3.75 a night for bed and 


e 


hearty breakfast in Britain’s charming country 


inns. A good pub lunch will cost you $1.00—a 
half-pint of ale, only nine cents more. The aver- 
age price for a full 3-course dinner in a country 
inn is $1.60. 

‘Tear out this page and save it. Look at it again 
when others are gloomily shovelling snow. Then 
see your travel agent. He’ll know where Spring 


has gone. To Britain. 


For free illustrated booklet, “Britain’s Pageant of Spring,” see your travel agent or write Box 122, British Travel Association. 


In New York —680 Fifth Ave.; In Los 


Angeles—606 South Hill St.; In Chicago—39 South La Salle St.; In Canada—90 Adelaide Street West, Toronto. 
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Continued from Page 32 

Suddenly I wanted to look at my 
relative. I felt like a small boy in a 
shunting yard or among circus tents. I 
wanted to peer, learn and identify. I got 
up again and shook my head at the 
stewardess. “‘No thanks. I’m just 
looking.” 

How sophisticated the other travel- 
ers were! They gave me faint smiles or 


ignored me. I tiptoed foolishly, leaned 
and peered. What a clown they must 
have thought me, getting so excited 
over a stretch of water not much wider 
than the mouth of a big river. I might 
have explained, but of course that 
would never have done. After all, I am 
English. Mustn’t speak. So I said the 
words with a voice inside my head, 
silently. 


“Ladies and gentlemen, forgive me. 
But | am flying for the first time over— 
over what? I am flying over my life.” 

Just down there, behind that island— 
under your pretty nose, madam—I saw 
seven (or was it eleven?) thousand ships 
at anchor. They filled thirty miles of 
anchorage. From the air, I suppose, 
they would have seemed separate ships. 
But down there, you couldn’t see wa- 


Discover a Happy Marriage Secret 


Soft lights, an evening away from home, dining 
at a favorite restaurant. These are the little things 


that a woman loves. 


Vale mm comm er-) 0) del acum Galo si aleiarel a) eanlcia) ame) mm ilalcmmelialialer 
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spired lamb .dish. 
lamb. Exotic. 


of’ finest Testaurants. 


Delicious. 


Such .is the flaming rack of 


Memorable. The. pride 
Be thoughtful...dine out 


fo} ad-iapeeslalemoiallo) are Mmelciileelercmr- lanl omcialagers 


For a 32-page booklet of treasured lamb recipes, 
& clare Meebo LOM ammorelia mm Comm Galome-Vanlcia(orc]a mm mr: lanl ome Ovolelalellp 
520 Railway Exchange Bldg., Denver 2, Colorado 


Lamb...always on the menu of 
America’s finest restaurants. 
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ter—just gray paint and a wooded 
hill or two. We sailed south across 
this “lake” to where the peninsula, 
with Cherbourg at its tip, was now 
sliding out of sight. Seen from up 
here, we must have seemed to ooze, 
the thousands of us, like a stream of 
dark oil. So simple a business it 
looked on the diagram! But the dia- 
gram did not show the darkness, the 
milling craft, the rising wind. Back 
there, in that sparkling piece of sea 
under the tail, I left my first lieuten- 
ant on watch and turned in, to be 
fresh for D Day. He lost the whole 
invasion—simply mislaid it and then 
confessed when I came up on the 
bridge at two o’clock in the morning 
that he hadn’t liked to go any faster 
because it was so dark. 

Indeed the Channel was big that 
night, oceanic, and covered with a 
swarm of red stars from planes and 
gliders moving south. I found that 
we were miles west of our position. 
So we turned southeast and steamed 
at full speed all night over jet black 
waves that were showered with 
sparks of phosphorescence and 
loaded with mines. 

I stood there all night catching up 
and felt history in my hands as hard 
and heavy as a brick. I was fright- 
ened—not immediately of the mines 
we might set off at any moment, nor 
of the batteries ashore, nor the thou- 
sands of enemy aircraft we had been 
promised. I was frightened, of all 
things, of being late and jeered at. I 
find him funny now, that young man 
with the naval profile and the green- 
ing badge on his cap. 

Yes, the channel was wide that 
night. From Southampton Water to 
Gold Beach off Normandy was a 
stellar distance. But the morning 
and the coast together were a mar- 
vel I still cannot believe I saw. All 
that vanishing curve there, tucked 
away between the Cherbourg Penin- 
sula and the mouth of the Seine was 
growing a forest of black trees hun- 
dreds of feet high. The rockets on 
our left fired first and one of our 
own planes dived straight into the 
first salvo. 

There was the fatal geometry of 
his curve and the trajectory of the 
rockets; he touched one just as it 
was turning to come down. There 
was a bright smile of flame, the 
flash of a grin five thousand feet 
up. Then the two sides of the smile 
drooped away, fell, slid slowly and 
sadly down the sky as if it wasn’t 
such a joke after all. 

That’s a dull stretch of coast from 
seaward. It’s sixty miles of beach and 
low cliff with undistinguished har- 
bors where you have to go through 
a lock if you want to be safe from 
the sea. Until it was discovered that 
a beach was the right place to sit in 
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summer, no one lived there except 
fishermen and their women and 
children who picked over the rocks 
and eked out an existence on sea 
food. It was the tail end, the un- 
wanted hedge that bounded rich 
French farmland. Now the seashore 
is an asset, but the towns and vil- 
lages there are new and don’t blend 
with their environment. If you sail 
from Cherbourg to Le Havre, you 
see them shining one after the other. 
You can pick out rich Deauville 
by the white yachts lying off the 
shore. 

Yes, this water is the heart of the 
channel. It widens all the way down 
from Dover until the Cherbourg 
Peninsula gathers it like a sleeve. 
The French call it the Sleeve; and 
we, always prone to regard a bit of 
water as our own property, call it 
the English Channel. Up here, peer- 
ing from side to side and down I can 
nearly see the Sleeve shape. The 
gathered part is behind us, a sixty- 
mile-wide entrance to the channel. I 
was once three days trying to cross 
that stretch in my boat and barely 
managed to. Away to the east, not 
seen, implied only by the trend of 
the two shores, is Dover Strait, the 
shoulder of the shirt—the bottle- 
neck. From those cliffs behind 
Dover I had my first sight of France 
when I was a child. 

I saw a gray-green whale lying on 
the horizon, full of mystery—a 
patch of land that stretched all the 
way through the Urals, through 
China to the Pacific. So unreal was 
my picture of the world that I only 
glanced at the whale and was much 
more interested in the procession of 
ships making their slow way east 
and west. 

There, where the ground was firm 
under my feet, where the rules were 
known, was home—England, the 
real world. Why, out there on 
the horizon they could not speak 
English, they had a president and 
not a king, they even drove on 
the wrong side of the road. That 
smudgy coastline might have been a 
picture on the wall. 

Emotionally and physically, the 
English do not cross the Channel 
without great preparation. They 
cross it more easily and in greater 
numbers than they did when I was 
a child; but there is still a hard core 
of reserve. When young and un- 
traveled, the English do not believe 
in the continent at all. It is a sort of 
fairy tale. The twenty-odd miles of 
water are just sufficiently difficult, 
require just enough enterprise and 
effort, to make travel in our own is- 
land the easy, obvious thing. When 
real storms blow up in the narrows 
and the ferry boats cannot run we 
do not think of ourselves as cut off 


from the French (who can still go all 
the way to Peking or the Cape of Good 
Hope by land if they choose). What is 
isolated is not England—it is Europe 
and Asia and India and Africa. The 
waters of the Channel have run for too 
many years in our blood. 

To do them justice, the ferry services 
are interrupted very seldom. There are 
always plenty of people who travel for 


business or health or pleasure, so a 
highly specialized sea trade has grown 
up to serve them in the narrowest part 
of the Sleeve—the Straits of Dover. 

Think of the problem. 

The ferry has to be a sea-going ship, 
equipped to meet everything from the 
sudden storms of October to the deadly, 
month-long gales of midwinter. It may 
leave Dover in sunshine and ten min- 


utes later be deep in fog. And then the 
tides in the Channel are never quite 
predictable. One wave rushes right 
round the north of the British Isles and 
comes down the North Sea while an- 
other sweeps up the English Channel. 
They meet in the narrows and ought to 
form a line of still water—the “Null 
Point”—which should join Rye on the 
English coast to Boulogne on the 
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Petal Bowl 
$4.00 


Candleholders 
(Pair) $5.00 


14” Torte Plate 
$5.50 
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Fine Crystal with Fashion Flair. . 





Bud Vase 


Coin Glass Wedding Bowl $6.75 


Here you start a Christmas tradition 


in a store, examining the Fostoria 
collection, deciding just who should 
be particularly favored this year. 

And it’s not the money. It’s more a 
matter of taste—an appreciation of 
style and quality and beauty. A 75¢ 
Fostoria ash tray is just as truly 
handmade Fostoria crystal as a $95 


5” Ash Tray 
$1.75 


Lighted Madonna 
$10.75 


$3.00 
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. made by hand in America 


Quart Pitcher 





4-Light Candelabra $75.00 


candelabra. That’s our tradition. 
The point is—once you’ve given 
Fostoria and heard the applause, 
you'll want this lovely crystal spar- 
kling for you every Christmas. Write 
the Fostoria Glass Company, Dept. 
H, Moundsville, West Virginia. 





Srostoria 


Cake Salver 
$7.00 
(All prices slightly higher west) 


7%” Ash Tray 
$5.25 $3.25 
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French. But winds hold these tides 
back or speed them up. So the “Null 
Point”’ flickers unpredictably. Where 
the tides meet, they nag and quarrel; 
and any wind stronger than a breeze 
stirs this welter into a patternless move- 
ment which is ideal for mal de mer. 
On top of this, the twenty miles of 
the narrows is perhaps the world’s 
worst water-borne traffic-jam. Every 


two minutes, day and night, a cargo ship 
passes between the cliffs of Dover and 
Cape Gris-Nez. Approach the narrows 
from any direction and you find your- 
self in a procession of ships. They come 
up the French coast from Le Havre, up 
the center of the Channel from the At- 
lantic, up the English coast from South- 
ampton, down the North Sea from 
Hull and Newcastle, across it from the 


Baltic. Vessels from Holland and Ger- 


many pick their way past the shallows 
off the Scheldt and come round past 
Cape Gris-Nez. All these processions 
of traffic merge until, in the narrows, 
they become a crowd. Stir into this 
crowd the fishing boats, pleasure boats 
and naval craft and you can understand 
why disaster always threatens in the 
narrows. It happens every now and 
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Holiday houseful... 


captured with Voigtlander Bessamatic. Everyone 
came but Cousin Edith. First time in years. A moment to remember .. . fun 
kept alive with the Bessamatic. {| Why Bessamatic? Because it’s also a moment 
to enjoy — confident of quality photography .. . yet free from troublesome 
calculations. Voigtlander Bessamatic’s automatic precision makes this possible. 
Let Bessamatic figure exposure while you ask Uncle Albert to put out his 
cigar. One glance through the viewfinder shows accurate focus and exposure 
setting. And, this remarkable Bessamatic is a single-lens reflex. You get what 
you see because you view your subject through the same fine Voigtlander lens 
that takes the picture. Spend your time composing the scene you want to re- 


member, then .. . trust the Bessamatic to capture it for you. 





With famous 50mm _ Color- 
Skopar f/2.8 lens and Synchro- 
Compur 1/500 shutter, $209.50. 
With ultra-resolution Septon 
7-element 50mm f/2.0 lens, 
$272.50. Manufacturer's sug- 
gested list prices. See your 
dealer for his prices. 


VOIGTLAN DER ste 175« 


SOLE AMERICAN IMPORTER, H. A. BOHM & CO., 2814 W. PETERSON AVE., CHICAGO 45, ILL. 
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then, when the visibility is bad. A 
boat simply disappears. One was a 
boatload of Sea Scouts, an experi- 
enced crew with an experienced 
officer in charge. Last year a large 
ketch vanishe¢c—no one knows 
how, though you may guess. Some- 
where in the hooting and whining 
gloom a high, steel bowcracked open 
and cut down a wooden box, unsee- 
ing, unknowing, and passed on. 

It is owing to human technique 
and virtuosity that—touch wood— 
the ferries avoid disaster. They cross 
the streams of traffic at right angles 
sometimes in fog so thick that a cap- 
tain cannot see the bow of his own 
ship, feeling their way with the deli- 
cate assurance of a blind man read- 
ing braille. Radar helps them now, 
but radar can be a danger too; junior 
officers sometimes misinterpret what 
shows on the radar screen. In any 
case, captains prefer to use their own 
eyes after all. 

Rules For the Prevention of Col- 
lision at Sea are complex and cater 
mostly for the relative movement of 
only two vessels. But in the narrows 
there are always more than two. 
Each captain is constantly solving 
complex problems in co-ordinate 
geometry with data partly guessed 
at, and always facing the possibility 
of a sudden emergency arising out of 
simple human error. In fog, the 
need for skill is multiplied many 
times. Yet for three hundred and 
sixty-five days in the year this serv- 
ice, this bridge of technique and 
artistry, is maintained with only the 
rarest breaks for bad weather. You 
can go to sleep in a train in Victoria 
Station, London, and your carriage 
will be loaded quietly aboard at 
Dover and fastened down with steel 
bolts as thick as your wrist. You 
will wake up in France, having been 
carried, sleeping, across the most 
dangerous straits in the civilized 
world, in the hands of one man. 

How wise we were, | thought. 
looking out of the round window 
and trying to decide how far Dover 
was over the horizon—how wise we 
were not to invade Hitler’s Reich by 
way of the narrows! He was no 
sailor, that man, or he would have 
known we should never have made it. 
Far better to try further west where 
the wide waters look more danger- 
ous to the ignorant eye, but are 
rhythmical and more predictable 
and calmer. On the chart, what 
looks the shortest distance would 
have been the longest way home. 

But then, we people who use the 
Channel know that we do so on suf- 
ferance; we have always understood 
that there are natural hazards here- 
abouts which are beyond man’s 
control. If we had sailed out for the 

Continued on Page 38 
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r-snoon O2 Chevrole L ... Rafleshing benty wuba rou aes) 


Any more elegance would be extravagance. Here’s all the room, refinement and riding comfort you could reason- 
ably want. Rich new interiors tastefully topped by a striking slim-roof silhouette. A new choice of road-relishing 
V8 power. A road-gentling Jet-smooth ride. You could scarcely expect more at any price. So why pay more? 


Time was when luxury cost a pretty penny. But not this time! The ’62 
Chevrolet has everything you could reasonably want in a car, including a 
reasonable price. The ride’s so smooth we call it Jet-smooth (Full Coil 
suspension and over 700 chassis cushioners are responsible). The beauty 
stays beautiful because it’s more than skin deep—new steel front fender 
underskirts, for instance, fend off rust. If power’s your pleasure, you can 


Impala Sport Coupe... couldn't look more like a convertible unless it were one. 











command 409 hp* (6 engines in all to choose from, including standard 
6 and V8). The doors swing wide, the mufflers are longer lived, the brakes 
are air vented and a high-capacity heater and defroster are standard 
equipment. And it’s all beautifully packaged with Body by Fisher finesse. 
Sure, it sounds like luxury. That’s what it is . . . except in price. Drop in 
on your Chevrolet dealer and see for yourself. 


*Optional at extra cost. 











Chevy II 300 4-Door Sedan 





dependability never looked so dapper! 


Here’s a totally new line of cars that brings you all the virtues you 
know you can count on in the Chevrolet family—plus some sur- 
prises you've never seen on any car before. Thrifty? Your choice of 
a frugal 4- or a spunky 6-cylinder engine (in most models). Roomy? 
Sedans seat six solid citizens, bag and baggage. Price? That’s one 
of the most pleasant surprises of all! 

You may have been looking for a car like this ever since you started 
driving! It’s easy to park, pack and pay for. Easy to service. Easy to 
maintain. Very easy on gas. It’s available in nine models... sedans, a 
hardtop, station wagons, even a convertible. And, for all its sensible new 
size, this Chevy II is roomy enough inside to make many more pre- 
tentious cars wonder how it’s done. The ride’s big-car smooth, too, 


thanks to a new kind of design—Mono-Plate rear springs. Sound good? 
Go see! ... Chevrolet Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 
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narrows, my first lieutenant could have 
put us slap on the Goodwin Sands. 
Only last summer I sailed past them 
gingerly in my old boat and they looked 
quiet enough. But they are only a mile 
or two off course for Calais and through- 
out history they have taken a constant 
toll of lives and ships. Even last sum- 
mer, with the air full of sputniks, I saw 


some of the broken wrecks and knew 
they were recent because no ship that 
goes aground there stays visible for 
long. 

The shoals are ten miles wide, center 
of a slow circling movement of water 
which the main tide keeps in motion as 
one gear wheel turns another. The 
Goodwins do not merely wreck ships; 
they chew them up and then swallow 


them. The moving stones act like a sys- 
tem of files, mincers, teeth. The Good- 
wins give back nothing. Yes, we were 
right to invade where we did. 

And yet even that wider part of the 
Sleeve has its perils. Last winter I drove 
down to the coast and out along the 
island to the tip of Portland Bill to 
watch a storm in action. I stood in the 
lee of a rock and an old man from the 














Just sound 


the definitive stereo sound system of the Webcor Galaxy—tape, fonograf, FM and AM—all in one eloquent cabinet 


No TV,no mere gadgetry here. The new Webcor GALAXY is 
neither more nor less than the definitive sound system for the 
60's. Its eloquent cabinet—of hand-rubbed, oiled Danish wal- 
nut—houses every known method of stereophonic sound repro- 
duction: tape recorder, phonograph, FM and AM simulcast 
receiver. Its components are all designed and manufactured by 
Webcor; therefore, compatible. You can transfer your records 
to tape and play them back as easily as a pre-recorded 4-track 
tape. The tape recorder plays in all three speeds, the automatic 
diskchanger in all four. Each reproduces monaural sound as 
well as stereo. The receiver brings in FM and AM, separately 
or simultaneously, and is multiplex-adaptable. SYNCHRO-TRACK, 
the ingenious language and music learning tool, springs to your 
service at the flip of a switch. Five high fidelity speakers, in- 
cluding a 15” center woofer, produce luxurious three-channel 
stereo sound. Amplifier wattage is just this side of extravagant, 
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with frequency response of 40-15,000 cycles. Interested? Your 
Webcor dealer would be delighted to show off the GALAXY’S 
virtuosity. Or, for free booklet, ““The Galaxy,” write Webcor, 
Inc., 5610 W. Bloomingdale, Chicago 39, Illinois. $950.00 

slightly higher south and west. 





WEBCOR IS BUILT 


with an ear to the future 
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huddle of buildings by the lighthouse 
joined me. We watched what was 
left of daylight drain away while the 
wheeling spokes of the light burst 
out over the sea and swung warn- 
ingly across the Race. 

All the water in the Sleeve has to 
come past this narrower part be- 
tween Cherbourg and Portland Bill, 
yet here there is a cliff under water. 
On the French side the cliff is the 
face of a deep gouge reaching from 
the Cherbourg Peninsula southwest 
among the Channel Islands. You 
can be swept down there at twelve or 
thirteen miles an hour to a pin- 
cushion of rocks where the tide rises 
and falls more than forty feet. But on 
the English side, the underwater 
cliff stretched away from my feet 
that night and the outgoing tide was 
running against a southwest gale. In 
the gathering darkness phantom 
lighthouses a hundred feet high rose 
and fell. I glimpsed for an instant a 
curtain of water and spray that had 
the shape and size of a full-rigged 
ship. Waves rose up and ran together 
and threw up a forest of smoky spin- 
drift. This was no local spectacle, a 
disturbance like the commotion from 
a salvo of heavy shells. This stretched 
to the horizon. I have seen battleships 
in action; and all the battleships that 
have ever been built would exhaust 
their magazines to simulate one 
moment of that wild abandon. We 
crouched in the lee of the rock, 
numbed. We watched the gale comb 
mist from the tormented water and 
drag it away like smoke froma burn- 
ing city; and minute by minute, 
symbol of man’s knowledge and im- 
potence, the lighthouse sent a suc- 
cession of spokes of light that swung, 
probed the turmoil and then flinched 
away as if appalled by what they 
saw. 

Numbed and perhaps intimidated, 
we turned our backs on that fierce 
spectacle and comforted ourselves 
by talking. The old man had been a 
sailor. He had worked in the ships I 
remember seeing as a child, the 
coasting ships of small and forgotten 
trade routes. He had taken coal 
from South Wales to Newquay on 
the north coast of Cornwall. One of 
his last trips had been with china 
clay from Fowey to the Medway in 
Kent. But he was glad now to be 
working for Trinity House, looking 
after the lights on dry land. Being a 
sailor, at least in those days, was no 
sort of life. I confessed with a sort 
of shame that I had sailed all my life 
for enjoyment. 

“In winter? In this sort of 
weather?” 

No. Of course not. 

A wall of difference appeared be- 
tween us. He said nothing for a 

Continued on Page 40 
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‘62 Corvair 


Built for budget-minded people 
who go for sports car driving 


Here, with saucier styling, tasteful new interiors and 
bigger new brakes, is the latest version of the car that proved 
itself in the fiercest rally competition going. If you like a car 
that goes with extra gusto—and the reflexes of a hummingbird 
—then read on and see why you and this new Corvair ought 
to become closer friends. 


ou’ll like what we changed—and what we didn’t change—about this 
new ’62 Corvair. 

We’ve spruced up the interiors, sparked up the styling and included a 
whole bundle of goodies (a cigaret lighter, front door armrests, dual sun- 
shades, an automatic choke—even a forced-air heater and defroster!) as 
standard equipment in all sedans, coupes and station wagons. You also 
get bigger, more efficient brakes that team up with Corvair’s renowned 
rear-engine traction to give you just about the surest-footed car that 
ever latched onto a road. 

Which brings us to the things we haven’t changed a bit. Corvair’s 
quicksilver steering. Its jigsaw agility on corners. Its gutty air-cooled 
engine. Its supple, even-keel ride. But why waste time with words when 
you could be down at your dealer’s driving one right now!... Chevrolet 
Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 








Corvair Monza 


This is the one that started the bucket seat brigade. But it's what hap- 
pens after you sit down behind the wheel of this Monza Club Coupe 
that the other makes can't match. 
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’62 CORVETTE 


New go—for the goingest car in America! 


Dramatic styling refinements and a smooth new 327-cubic-inch V8 
make this the swingingest, breath-takingest Corvette yet. See America’s 
only true sports car at your dealer's. He's got just the one to convert 
you to a full-fledged wind-in-the-face sports car enthusiast. 
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while, but then he began to talk and | 
found he was leading up to Chesil 
Bank. Did I know Chesil Bank? 

I stalled. In fact I know Chesil Bank 
well. I had even helped in some rather 
amateurish geological investigations 
that had been done there. For Chesil 
Bank is one of the geological mysteries 
of the world. It is a bank of gravel, a 


few hundred yards wide, that stretches 
west from Portland, and it is slowly 
moving. It has come up from the bot- 
tom of the channel and sealed off more 
than ten miles of coast from Portland 
almost to Jane Austen’s Lyme Regis. 
Between the bank and the shore are salt 
marshes full of wild birds, meres— 
shallow pools—lapping green fields and 
medieval villages stranded like ships. 


Here is Abbotsbury, with tilted houses 
of gray, carved stone. Here are the 
royal swans, beautiful, but so many as 
to be a pest. The bank itself is the mys- 
tery. Some juggling trick of the tides 
has ordained that the bank shall be a 
pebble-sorting mechanism which works 
as perfectly as an electronic sorter. At 
one end are boulders; and then for ten 
miles the pebbles are graded down in 





Its very name 
rings with the 
crash of gold: 
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Once Spain's store- 
house of New World treasure, this great walled city on the 
Caribbean coast of Colombia, South America, still echoes 
with the glories of its past. Here, sleeping in the warm, year- 
long sun, is the San Felipe Fortress — the mightiest ever 
raised by Spain. Its stout walls dared pirate and plunderer 
for 300 years. Dream a little and you can see Drake's fleet 
or the tall Spanish galleons standing off Bocachica. 


For information and illustrated literature, see your Travel Agent or 
the Colombia National Tourist Board, 608 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 20, N.Y. Circle 6-3256. (In Colombia: Empresa Colombiana 
de Turismo, Apartado Aereo 10-287, Bogota, Colombia, S. A.) 


Come to Cartagena...to all of Colombia. History is every- 
where and all dreams are bright. Here is a country building, 
growing, learning (22 universities!) Yes, and playing, too. 
Magnificent fishing! The greatest bullfights! Continental 
restaurants and new hotels and native dancing and festivals! 
All at budget-stretching prices. In no other country can you 
start at the Caribbean and ascend through all of nature's 
climates to the snow-crowned Andes in a single day! 
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size to tiny jewel-like fragments of 
rounded, colored stone. If you went 
on the bank in fog you could tell 
pretty well where you were by the 
size of the pebbles. But to seamen 
this attractive exhibition is known 
as the Graveyard of Ships. The bank 
descends steeply into forty or fifty 
feet of water. When the prevailing 
wind brings in the waves they do not 
become lines of tumbling surf. They 
strike with the momentum of solid, 
unbroken water—with the explosive 
force of great guns. Sailing ships 
coming up the channel had only to 
be a mile or two off in their esti- 
mated position to find themselves on 
the wrong side of Portland Bill 
where the bank waits. The old man 
talked of all this, and suddenly I re- 
alized he was telling me my favorite 
Channel story. 

It is an old story and true, but he 
told it as if he had been there. He 
had heard it from a messmate who 
had heard it from a pilot who had 
heard it from... . 

So the story lost nothing in the 
telling. It happened during one of 
the great storms of the 19th Century. 
There was a small schooner on the 
run from Falmouth to Southamp- 
ton. She met stiffer weather than 
she bargained for, stood out into the 
Channel for an offing and found her- 
self lost. The wind increased, beyond 
a gale, beyond a storm, became 
more or less a hurricane. At last 
there was nothing to do but run 
before it. They had only the haziest 
notion of where they were, thought 
that with luck they might be east of 
Portland Bill and manage to get into 
shelter behind the Island. A boy who 
climbed the foremast thought with 
youthful optimism that he caught a 
black glimpse of the Isle of Wight, 
but the captain knew better. They 
drove on before the southwest gale, 
reduced to a state of indifference 
which was disturbed only by a faint 
trace of hope. There are a few holes 
in the coast—the narrow slit of 
Weymouth, the lee of Portland, 
risky Christchurch Harbor, the 
mouth of Poole Harbor choked with 
sand. They might hit one. Things as 
rare have happened. But if they 
chanced on safety they would be there 
and see there at about the same time, 
for the storm was whipping the tops 
off the waves and spreading a thick 
curtain before them. Safety or death 
would be little but a glimpse and 
immediately after, the event. Yet 
when they saw something it was 
from some distance—the width of 
seven waves. They were aware first 
of a whiter whiteness stretching 
across their bows as if the sun were 
trying to break through in the wrong 
place. But then they saw that the 
whiteness was the fury of a wave 
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bursting on Chesil Bank which 
they were about to strike fairly 
in the middle. 

Of course, there was nothing 
to be done. In seconds they 
would crash against the face of 
the bank where the ship would 
shatter like glass. This was not 
shipwreck—the men would not 
live long enough to drown— 
this was summary execution. 
They had no time to think, 
only time to feel a blind and 
animal panic that froze them 
to the ropes while six waves 
exploded and the seventh lifted 
and poised the ship, ready to 
throw her like a stone. 

The explosion never came. 
They were high up in the wind 
and spray—flying, it seemed— 
for one ridiculous moment. 
The wave was all about them, 
was carrying them—was put- 
ting them down—was putting 
them down gently, was sinking, 
was ebbing away. 

They were afloat in the mere 
on the sheltered side of the 
bank, and ducks were swim- 
ming away from them indig- 
nantly. The stern of the 
schooner rested against a grassy 
bank. In fact, they could step 
ashore. A few yards away cows 
were standing under trees and 
further on there were two 
cottages. ... 

But already we were over 
England. I removed myself 
from memories of Portland 
and Chesil, gave up my defiant 
peering through this window 
and that. The trouble was, I 
thought, the memories were 
too crowded. I could not think 
of the Channel as a whole, or 
even this eastern part of it. One 
day I should write a book; and 
find, no doubt, that even one 
book was too little for a whole 
history, a whole world. Behind 
me, the lake, the pool of wa- 
ter from Cherbourg to Calais, 
from Portland to Dover, was 
swinging up to the horizon. I 
fumbled my way back to my 
seat. | remembered how the 
pool was fringed with the ruins 
of defensive works, from rust- 
ing pockets of barbed wire, 
back through Martello Towers 
and forts and castles, back to 
the earthworks of Bronze Age 
invaders. For thousands of 
years we have sailed these wa- 
ters and wantonly added the 
perils of war to them until the 
bed of the Channel is littered 
thick with every kind of wreck. 

And I? I have snatched my 
Pleasure from the Channel, 
knowing full well that every sec- 





ond story about her is someone’s tragedy. 
Perhaps that is why I never see in her the 
cheerful blueness that you sometimes find 
in open waters. At best, the Sleeve in fine 
weather shows an opalescence, a semi- 
precious beauty which has, like the gem, 
an overtone of menace and bad luck. 
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Vitality Shoe Company, Division of international Shee €o., St. Louis 66, Mo. 


And now, in a few years, we may have 
a tunnel under those waters. I salute the 
idea—which has been tentative for years. 
No longer will Europe and China and 
India be isolated in bad weather. Africa 
can breathe again. But as I fastened my 
safety belt I was still thinking of the 
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semiprecious opal which should never 
be used in an engagement ring. Will 
those waters allow us to get away 
with it, to build and maintain a tun- 
nel? Or is there still a trick or two 
stowed away up that ancient and ca- 
pacious Sleeve? THE END 























“A new miracle in education” 
writes Art Whitman in This Week Magazine 


INSTANT 
REINFORCED LEARNING 
METHOD ENABLES 
YOU TO SPEAK A 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE 

IN AS LITTLE 
AS 10 


‘INSTANT’ 
LANGUAGE RECORDS 


French, Spanish, Russian, Italian and German 


Widely acclaimed rapid learning method 
based on principles developed by famous edu- 
cators at Harvard and Columbia Universities 
enables you to learn a foreign language in 
a fraction of the time required with ordi- 
nary methods. You learn easily, naturally 
without effort, without forced memorizing. 


YOU'LL SPEAK FRENCH, SPANISH, RUSSIAN, GERMAN, 

OR ITALIAN IN AS LITTLE AS 10 DAYS 
15 minutes a day, and within 10 days you'll 
be speaking with correct native pronuncia- 
tion. When you complete the album course 
you will know how to use more than 3,500 
words and more than 1,000 useful phrases. 
If you've traveled or plan to travel, you 
know how muck this can add to your enjoy- 
ment. And think what it can mean to you 
socially, and in business. 


START NOW WITH ‘INSTANT’ LANGUAGE RECORDS 
Put the ‘instant’ power of ‘Reinforced 
Learning’ to work for you—now! It’s the 
easiest, fastest, most effective learning 
method ever devised. Choose from one of 
these album courses today: 

INSTANT’ FRENCH (iL-201) ‘INSTANT’ SPANISH (IL-202) 
‘INSTANT’ GERMAN (IL-203) ‘INSTANT’ RUSSIAN (iL-204) 


‘INSTANT’ ITALIAN (iL-208) 


Each album includes two 12” LP records, 2 
work manuals with self-scoring progress 
control charts, plus a 25,000-word language- 
to-language pocket dictionary. 

$9.95 per album at better bookstores, record 
shops, and department stores. If not avail- 
able locally, order direct send check or 
money-order (pstg. ppd.). 

Write for FREE booklet—‘‘ Reinforced Learning.” 
Also ‘Instant’ Learning Records for Children. 
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PERSONAL REPORT 


Yugoslavia: Visit to 
an Assassins Shrine 


by Anthony Rhodes 


@ To most people the word Sarajevo conjures up one thing— 
assassination. We think of that day in June, 1914, when 
Gavrilo Princip, a student, fired two bullets into the heart of 
the Archduke Francis Ferdinand of Austria, heir to the Haps- 
burg throne, and set a ball rolling such as only Helen of Troy 
and one or two other mythological figures have done. Upon 
reflection, we realize that Sarajevo is in Yugoslavia; and to 
some of us the thought may bring to mind complacent 
Moslems squatting under a jasmine tree. 

When the Turkish Janissaries were extinguished at Con- 
stantinople, now Istanbul, in 1826, many of them were left 
in Sarajevo, flaunting their tall turbans, their uniforms of 
gold and imperial green. And although some habits of 
Moslem population have changed since then, the older men 
still carry on the indolent Oriental life, wearing fezzes and 
baggy trousers. The muezzin from his minaret still calls the 
faithful to prayer six times a day; the Moslem peasant works 
as little as possible, preferring to spend his time at home 
reclining on a mattress with a pipe and some coffee, or 
dallying with his wife. And still today a Moslem effendi will 
pass you in the street, in his spotless white turban‘ and his 
long, dark-blue coat that reaches to the ground. His black 
beard will be crisp and well-trimmed; and he will be greeted 
reverently by the faithful—the breast, mouth and forehead 
being touched—for which he will reward them with a musical 
sentence from the Koran. 

I was particularly lucky because I had a letter of introduc- 
tion to the assassin’s first cousin, a respected figure in 
Sarajevo today, custodian of the Princip Museum near the 
Latin bridge over the Nilgacka River where the crime took 
place. Here, from the Continued on Page 46 


Archduke Francis Ferdinand of Austria, heir to the Hapsburg throne, 
in Sarajevo, Yugoslavia, in June, 1914, minutes before he was shot. 
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The Great 20th Century 
ADVENTURE! 


Now you can sail from Port Everglades 
(23 miles north of Miami, 2 miles from 7 
Fort Lauderdale), Florida to far corners 
of the world, or completely around it on 
splendid passenger ships of the Nederland 
Line Royal Dutch Mail. Continental 
cuisine and attentive service reflect ex- 
pert Dutch supervision that assures peace 
of mind on a journey that circles the 
globe. Enjoy the luxury of First Class or 
the economy of One Class or Tourist 
Class—for only $9 to $17 a day. 


wv. ORANJE 


20.565 gross tons 


Modern passenger flagship—featuring around- 
the-world voyages of about 76 days. First 
Class rates from $1352; Tourist Class from 


FEBRUARY 2, 1962 
Sail from Port Everglades to Southampton; 
Amsterdam; Genoa; Port Said; Suez; Colombo, 
Ceylon; Singapore; Fremantle, Melbourne and 
Sydney, Australia; Wellington, New Zealand; 
Papeete, Tahiti; Balboa/Cristobal, Panama. 
Due Port svounsers Apr. 19. Other Sailings: 
*Nov. 25, 1961, Apr. 20, Sept. 8, 1962. 
*Special round-voyage to Australasia and South 
Pacific via Panama. 18 ports. Return via Panama, 
due Port Everglades Feb. 1, 1962. 


w.v. JOHAN VAN OLDENBARNEVELT 
20,314 grass tons 


One Class motor vessel — offering thrift voy- 
ages around-the-world of about 91 days. One 
Class rates from $895. 
MARCH 10, 1962 
Sail from Port Everglades (Mar. 14 from 
New York) to Southampton; Amsterdam; Genoa; 
Port Said; Suez; Colombo, Ceylon; Fremantle, 
Melbourne and Sydney, Australia; Wellington, 
New Zealand; Papeete, Tahiti; Balboa/Cristobal, 
Panama. Due Port Everglades June 9. 
Other Sailings: June 10, +Sept. 8, 1962. 
+Special one-way voyage via Europe to Australia 
and New Zealand. Then to Fremantle (Perth) for 
Empire Games, with ship as hotel. 


Ask your travel agent for free folder 
and current sailing schedule. 


DUTCH WORLD SERVICES 


Aholland-PnenicacLine 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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THE APPROACH OF EVENING IN LA GRAND’ PLACE, BRUSSELS 


In Belgium as in 87 lands its “The Best in the House” 


Why this whisky’s universal popularity ? i the lightest whisky in the world. You can 
Canadian Club has a flavor so distinctive stay with it all evening long—in short ones 


BY APPOINTMENT 


no other whisky tastes quite like it. It is  tonermesty over tuzmem — hefore dinner, tall ones after. Try it tonight. 


JPPLIERS OF CANADIAN CLUB WHISKY 


HIRAM WALKER & SONS LIMITED 
WALKERVILLE CANADA 
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, GRAND PRIX is the name for this 
new kind of Pontiac. It is a highly 
personal and specially designed car, 
added to the famous Wide-Track family. Measures just 4)’ feet from 
road to roofline. Has grille and rear deck styling all its own. It’s quick 
and nimble but much more civilized and comfortable than a sports car, 
with 303 h.p. V-8, 4-barrel carburetor, dual exhausts, center console, 
tachometer and performance axle. Aluminum wheels, 4-speed stick, Hydra- 
Matic are eatra-cost options. Snug yourself down in one of its deep- 
cradling bucket seats, serenely surrounded by one of five solid-color 
interiors. Here’s a car that’s luxurious without being a stuffed shirt about 
it! Push the “go” pedal. Man, this is driving! This is Grand Pria. Who 


else but Pontiac could have built it? Who else but you could enjoy it 


so much? The Pontiac Grand Prix is at your Pontiac dealer’s now. 








sinued from Page 42 
fountainhead of assassination, so to 
speak, I would learn of that moment 
when Gavrilo Princip turned the world 
upside down. 

Sarajevo is not a beautiful town but 
it possesses a distinct personality, per- 
haps as a result of its Turkish past 
combined with today’s new Socialism. 
On the morning when I arrived, even 


the soldiers in their shabby uniforms, 
with a lounging gait that showed them 
to be sorely in need of a drill sergeant, 
had something dramatic about them. 
As I looked up at the Benbasa battle- 
ments which dominate the town, I re- 
membered that here, in Turkish days, 
only a hundred years ago, were impaled 
the heads of eighty-five accursed giaours 


or Christians. 








REFLECTIONS ON GIVING A CAMERA 


When you give a Honeywell Pentax 
camera—to yourself or to someone 
else—you soon know the satisfac- 
tion of having chosen a truly fine gift, 
one that is given with pride and used 
with pleasure. 


The Pentax is the single lens reflex 
which honestly perpetuates the tra- 
dition of 35mm cameras; small and 
light in weight, of precise construc- 
tion, its operation is smooth and 
flawless ... its results superb, even 
in the hands of the most casual 
photographer. 


Either model of the Pentax is ex- 
tremely versatile. The Pentax H-3 
has a 55mm f/1.8 lens and speeds to 
1/1000 sec.; the H-1 has a 55mm 
f/2.2 lens with speeds to 1/500 sec. 
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Discuss a Honeywell Pentax with 
your photographic dealer today. 
You’ll be pleasantly surprised at the 
modest price, which is no more than 
$149.50 for the H-1... no more than 
$199.50 for the H-3. Twelve fine 
interchangeable lenses and a variety 
of accessories are available. 


Shown with the Pentax above is the 
Honeywell Futuramic II electronic 
flash unit. Ask your dealer to show 
you why it’s the world’s most conven- 
ient way to flash pictures! Write for 
illustrated brochure to Minneapolis- 
Honeywell, Heiland Division, 5208 
East Evans Ave., Denver 22, Colorado. 


Honeywell 
Pht Products 
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Gavrilo Princip’s first cousin, the 
museum custodian, was a most af- 
fable man, portly, with a constant 
smile that revealed gold-filled teeth. 
When I entered he was showing 
some visitors the leg chains that his 
cousin had worn while awaiting trial. 
But on reading my letter, he immedi- 
ately left the people and took me to a 
seat in a corner of the museum. There 
he poured out two very small glasses 
of schlivovitsa and said he would be 
glad to answer questions. He as- 
sumed I was a Socialist, because my 
letter was from a British Socialist 
M.P. He asked me if I had been in 
prison. I said I had not. 

“I have been in prison five times,” 
he said proudly. “Sentenced to death 
twice. Escaped three times. I was a 
partisan in the Romanja for four 
years.” He kept on filling my glass, 
two, three, four times; and with his 
other hand he emphasized his story 
with that gesture so common in 
Mediterranean lands, the hand com- 
ing forward gradually, the fingers 
opening suddenly, as if releasing a 
butterfly. Vicissitudes had indeed 
marked his life, and finally he had 
been condemned to death as an 
anarchist. He was not an ordinary 
Socialist. “I am like you,” he said. 
“England is a great country, and we 
admire each other today, do we not?” 


I agreed with this, as I feel that 
every traveler is a kind of self-con- 
stituted ambassador for his country. 
But I was more interested in in- 
formation about his cousin Gavrilo 
than in an exchange of international 
amenities. And I was able, after a 
while, to steer the conversation 
around to the assassination. 

“Come,” he said. “I will show 
you the photographs.”” He took me 
over to a wall on which huge pic- 
tures, each four feet square, illus- 
trated chronologically the story of 
that famous afternoon. 

The first showed a dingy bed- 
room, bare except for a trestle bed in 
the corner. ‘“‘The farmhouse where 
they hid the weapons,” he said. 
“For three weeks my cousin slept 
on that bed. With six bombs under- 
neath!” 

The next photograph showed the 
great military parade in Sarajevo on 
the fatal day when the archduke, 
superbly mounted, surrounded by 
his staff and wearing his magnificent 
field-marshal’s billycock hat, was in- 
specting his troops. 

“You see that hat!” exclaimed 
the curator. “Look what happens 
to it now!” The next photograph 
showed the Hapsburg heir coming 
down the steps of the Sarajevo town 
hall, in the act of putting on that 
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Among twenty Cordials by Cointreau, there’s a 
flavor that can be the crowning touch to your 
dinner tonight. There are liqueurs, fruit-flavored 
brandies and specialties—every one Cointreau in 
quality, Cointreau in flavor and Cointreau in 
reputation. ® Cointreau Liqueur, the crowning 
touch to a 
and bottled by Cointreau Ltd., Pennington, N. J. 


erfect dinner, 80 Proof. Produced 
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hat and walking to the royal auto- _ shining, and the mountains rose in i looked at the curator. “Doesn't it . He turned. More visitors had ar- 
mobile. With him was his wife, the the haze on the far side of the river, _ give them ideas,” I said, “playing in rived to be shown around inside. | 
ye Archduchess Sofia. In three minutes with white mosques and slender these footprints?” thanked him for his kindness and he 
statin they would both be dead. minarets glistening among the or- His black eyes twinkled. “‘No, no!’ _ left me. I stayed outside, riveted to 
ieee Now came the Photo of the car _chards and poplar groves. At the he said. “Have no fear of that. Today _ the spot, unable to take my eyes off 
i . on the Latin Bridge—the bloody other end of the bridge, dark-skinned in Yugoslavia everyone is happier than the concrete footprints and the small 
a corpses lolling in the back, the as- Slavonic Moslems were haggling ever in our entire history. Ideas? Why, boys playing in them. To these children 
sassin already seized before he could over brightly colored silks. The the only idea it gives them is one of Assassination had become an admired 
ais turn the pistol on himself. strange and sinister Turkish atmos- gratitude to these men who made the __ profession. And this was its shrine. 
i one For five minutes I was shown phere still seemed to linger here—in —_new Yugoslavia possible.’ THE END 
> pic- these and other exhibits, all now modern Yugoslavia. 
itlus- saintly relics: the contents of Prin- Just around the corner, outside, 
ry of cip’s pockets that day, the arch- the curator stopped and pointed at a 
duke’s blood-stained vest under a __ pair of human footprints embedded 
iat glass showcase, the assassin’s yel- in the pavement. “Eternal marks!” 
eitie lowed notebook with the faded he said reverently. 
ies photograph of a black-eyed girl. The Was he implying that some mir- 
ihe last photograph on the wall showed _acle had caused these footprints to 
slept four trussed bodies hanging froma __ appear in the cement, like stigmata? 
alien gibbet with sacks over their heads, No. He explained that the present 
and Austrian officers calmly smok- government, on gaining power in 
d the ing cigarettes in the foreground. 1945, not content with turning this 
oper: The four were Princip’s colleagues; house into a museum to the man 
Shen Princip himself escaped hanging be- who had overthrown the monarchy 
d by cause of his youth, and died in of Austria, had commemorated in 
Scent prison. I had had enough, and _ this unusual way the spot where he 
sais started to leave. had stood. 
“Ah, but that is not all,” said As we stared at the footprints 
_— Princip’s cousin. “The most impor- some small boys skipped by, and 
pens tant of all. Come outside and see _ one of them laughingly stepped in 
raph how our regime today commemo- the prints, posed like a gunman and 
ming rates the spotwhere mycousin fired.” —_ pointed his finger menacingly at a 
deine We went out onto the embank- playmate. He then ran off and an- 
that ment of the river, to the corner of — other urchin took his place, likewise 
the bridge just outside. The sun was __ brandishing an imaginary gun. 
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MOST WHILE 
olcot VELING IN... 
is the expression of an inborn, deep-rooted, 

e attitude. Your friends: the farmer, the station 
attendant, the city dweller, the hotel man... all are 
ready to welcome you to MEXICO, traditionally 
the friendliest country in the world. 

Come...spend your vacation with amigos, AMIGO! 
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Ex ening’s that memories are made of on 
so often include Drambnie “a2 


After dinner, have a dram of Drambuie, 
the cordial with the Scotch whisky base. 
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A WORD WITH OUR READERS 


e@ This magazine’s reputation has 
been built to a large extent on the 
quality of its prose. We have always 
sought contributors not only knowl- 
edgeable in particular subjects but 
able also to express themselves with 
felicity, to move the reader’s imagina- 
tion with their use of words. To those 
with a feeling for contemporary litera- 
ture, a glance through any HOLIDAY 
list of contents will show how con- 
sistently successful this quest has 
been. 

In the present issue, for exam- 
ple, we offer works by Irwin Shaw, 
Sean O’Faolain, Richard Condon, 
Alan Moorehead, V. S. Pritchett, 
William Golding and Joel Sayre, to 
name only seven accomplished writers. 
Their articles and essays, on topics 
ranging from Israel to Rooms, from 
Professional Football to Acapulco, 
from the English Channel to New 
Orleans, can all be read for the pleas- 
ure of their prose, as much as for the 
fresh knowledge or the individual 
points of view they place before us. 
Flaubert once advised a lady, ““Do not 
read, as children do, to amuse your- 
self, or like the ambitious, for the pur- 


pose of instruction. No, read in order 





to live.” We like to think that HOLIDAY 
enables its readers to do all three. 
We are reminded of all this by a 
consideration of Clifton Fadiman’s 
Handbook of Children’s Reading on 
Page 141, which seems to us to perform 
a useful function in the pleasantest 
possible way. An erudite man, Mr. 
Fadiman, but never one to flaunt his 
erudition; a writer with opinions, not 
an opinionated man. But a moment’s 
thought will show that his Handbook 
(which should be studied by every 
parent in the country) is more than 
useful: it is urgently necessary. In- 
deed, any kind of encouragement to 
our children to pick up a book and 
read is urgently necessary today. If to- 
morrow’s adults lose the taste for lit- 
erature—and there are signs that this 
may happen—then life on this planet 
will become bleak and harsh and 
bestial, and nothing that can be done 
by efficient hordes of beady-eyed ma- 
chine-men skilled in the chilly mys- 
teries of nuclear fission will make up 
for all we lose through the passing of 
the magic question, “‘May I read just 
one more chapter before I go to bed?” 
For that question, through the cen- 


turies, has played a vital part in our 





development as reasonable beings; it 
has led us through myth and legend 
into such truths as we are fit for: 
through fantasy to God, and declara- 
tions of independence: through simple 
rhyme to justice, and kindliness, and 
hope. If the time is really coming when 
this question will never again be asked, 
then some of us now, who are in a po- 
sition to preserve it, should surely 
strive to do so. It is not enough to be 
ashamed, or regretful: we should do 
everything we can to keep alive in our 
children the joy that comes from por- 
ing over the printed page, alone, in 
a world of wonder and of promise. 
And if we are tempted to imagine 
that literature’s job can be done by the 
flickering images, on a_ television 
screen, of cynical, overpaid, incom- 
petent actors pretending to be beaten 
over the head or kicked in the stomach 
or harmlessly shot through the heart 
by blubbering morons in the name of 
excitement and to the glory of the 
sales chart, then we should think 
again—immediately, and truthfully. 
Heaven knows, we are grown up: 
there is still time for our children to 

have something to respect us for. 
THE EDITORS 
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ORLEANS 


by Sean O’Faolain 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY FRED J. MAROON 


A distinguished writer 


examines the hardy—and saucy—clichés 


that cling to this Southern city 


Dainty ironwork and derring-do: Below, dueling swords and pistols on 

the balcony of the Le Préte House, in the French Quarter, evoke 

the days when Creole honor was a touchy thing. Right, a still life of river- 
front memorabilia, including a box of gambling equipment used on 

the old packets and a murderous gimlet knife used in rough in-fighting. 


e The first thing a visitor to New Orleans should look at is its 
river and its dockland; the French Quarter can wait. And the 
best time to look may well be some winter evening in that brief 
hour between dusk and dark—which always comes suddenly 
here, like a drawn blind—when you can sense in the vagaries of 
the river’s climate the variety, mystery and complexity of this 
city that has thrived on its river as London has on the Thames. 

It’s easy enough to get this meaningful look at the Mississippi. 
All you have to do is go down in the late afternoon to the foot of 
Esplanade, just below the French Market, and look out over the 
fog-dimmed, busy, cold, wide stretch of water—at this angle, 
nearly three fourths of a mile across; smoking with her own 
miasmic mists, her shore lights crystal-white in the blue dusk, 
her ships’ lights brilliantly green and red, her fog horns grunting 
mildly, every passing boat sunk to its gunwales in mist, her tall 
buildings rising pearl-pale into the pink cobweb of the sky. 

The vast. slow-winding artery will carry both eye and mind 
out to the open Gulf and the trade routes of the world, down 
through a hundred or more miles of flat and desolate mudland 
stretching in a black level line to a horizon that is often crowned 
by ocean-skies of flaring red and ominous jet. 

The river and the bayous are famous for these angry dawns 
and sunsets; and no wonder. The air here is never really dry; it 
is full of those millions of water-prisms that encourage so many 
local painters to see everything in ghostly pastels. Besides, we 
are, as you know, virtually on an island. Water permeates the 
air. It is on all sides—in the great lake to the north, in the river 


and the bayous, so near Continued on Page 52 

















Andrew Bell carries on his family tradition 
as caretaker and watchman of New 
Orleans East, a fifty-square-mile tract of 
unspoiled land and water fifteen 

minutes from the city’s center. 


Early morning sunlight filters 
through the Spanish moss in Audubon Park 


as Brenda and Anne Baehr, daughters of 
a New Orleans civil engineer, ride with Arthur 


Aitkens, a lawyer in the city. The 


park covers 247 acres, extending from Tulane 


and Loyola Universities to the Mississippi. 


Continued from Page 50 

underneath the earth that the dead are for 
the most part buried on top of the earth in 
those little white tombs that make the city’s 
cemeteries reminiscent of Italy. 

After a couple of days of heavy rain the 
whole city would be a saturated sponge if it 
were not for its gigantic pumping system 
that carries off rain-flood and sewage water 
at the rate of 16,500,000,000 gallons a day. 
The whole city is beneath levee level, and 
much of it beneath sea level. No wonder 
land is so dear, no wonder building is so ex- 
pensive, no wonder the poor, which means 
chiefly the Negroes, live in such crowded 
conditions. 

No wonder, too, that the ideal seasons to 
visit New Orleans are in the fragrance of 
spring and the benignity of autumn. Then 
the rest of America may envy its climate, so 
cool, so fresh, so endowed with color, and 
smelling of the Gulf. In summer the city 
lies asleep and panting like a dog in the sun. 
If you go there then, it is like going into a 
bathroom after somebody has just had a 
steaming bath—you push the clammy heat 
in front of you like a solid block. The great 
river becomes almost Oriental, an American 
Ganges. Even on wintry nights, if the rain 
should fall, it may well fall like tropical rain, 
in one continuous pour out of a bucket sky. 
Afterward cloudland will explode like over- 
blown roses. The sun rises and dies in glory. 


Even the briefest glimpse of the river is a 
salutary corrective to anybody who thinks 
that he is visiting a French fun city. New 
Orleans is not only a great port; it is also a 
notable center of immigration from Europe 
and the American hinterland—the only 
Southern city of which this was true through 
the 19th Century. So far is it from being a 
“French” city that one could list a score of 
other nationalities that have helped to build 
it; and in listing them, one would notice that 
the Italians are now far and away the largest 
in number among whites of foreign or mixed 
parentage, followed hard by the Germans, 
followed next by the Irish, with the French 
lagging well behind. (The 1960 Census gave 
the Negroes as 37 per cent of the popula- 
tion.) One is reminded often enough any- 
way by A Streetcar Named Desire that the 
wild, screaming mood of Tennessee Wil- 
liams’s play is essentially not French but 
Italian. Desire Street, originally Désirée, 
centers on the main Italian Quarter of 
today. 

Is this, then, just another conglomerate 
American city? Yes—with a difference. In- 
deed there is hardly a book or an article 
about New Orleans that does not at some 
point or another reveal a central preoccu- 
pation with The Difference. If the writer is 
an old New Orleanian, certainly if he has 
Creole blood (Creole means a white de- 
scendant of the original French and Spanish 
settlers in Louisiana), he will go to the 
limits of plausibility to persuade you that 
the city is basically Latin in spirit. Others 
will be content with some milder formula. 
The American city with the Latin spirit? 
The American car with a French body? An 
American dish with a Creole flavor? A city 
of the South, though not a Southern city? 
Like café de Louisiane, grown in America 
but with an imported flavor? There is only 
one thing on which they will all agree—the 

Continued on Page 54 
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importance of the river. The Mississippi 
has affected the nature of many other states 
and cities. It has affected none so profoundly 
as this, its most exotic and final settlement, 
poised where that many-branching line of 
fate, the Father of Waters, trickles off the 
palm of America into the void of the Gulf. 
The river has, in short, given New Orleans a 
sense of history different from that of any 
other city in the world. 


The words have to come sooner or later. 
They are the key words of New Orleans. 
History has been here, as everywhere, 
blood-spattered and mud-spattered, noble 
and savage, elegant and cruel. But here, as 
nowhere else in America, it gives one the 
sense of recurring and recurring, of being 
never finished, never fully in the past tense. 
History is the answer to those visitors, not as 
infrequent as New Orleans may realize, who 
are so hasty or impatient, so superficial or 
sO sourpuss as to dismiss the city as a 
phony. 

Instead of first paying tribute to the 
Mississippi, they go straight (and how many 
go only!) to Bourbon Street’s saloons and 
strippers and jazz joints—places that look 
tawdry by day, but nevertheless, once dark- 
ness falls, break out into some kind of lurid 
tinsel magic of their own. I have even heard 
one such visitor say: ““Take away the whole 
French Quarter, and what would be left?” 
And it may be agreed that you could, on a 
large map of New Orleans, cover the Vieux 
Carré with two fingers—and practically the 
whole of New Orleans would still be left, 
outwardly as American-looking a city as, 
say, Philadelphia or old Boston. 

But how absurd this is! Cover Independ- 
ence Square or Beacon Hill with a thumb. 
And what is left? Tradition is left, that in- 
definable force which belongs to no one man 
or woman, and yet is in a sense responsible 
for all of them. If the French had not en- 
visaged a vast empire along the Mississippi 
Irom Minnesota to the sea, there would be 
no Bourbon Street in New Orleans today. 
In that sense everybody in the city, from the 
head of the oldest Creole family down to the 
poorest little stripper just arrived on Bour- 
bon Street, is the proud child of two em- 
pires. For while the city had a compara- 
tively brief career as a colony, less than 100 
years—French from 1718 to 1763, when the 
Spanish took it over; Spanish until 1801; 
briefly French again from 1801 to 1803— 
those years of Latin rule left several appar- 
ently indelible marks on the character of the 
city without which it would not today pos- 
sess the fascination that it does for every- 
body. 

Of these, the most obvious physical mark 
is the city’s living center, born of the river 
and held firm by the river. This is the old 
central French-Spanish town beside the 
river—a concentration that the rest of the 
city can never forget, with its Place d’Armes, 
its Catholic Cathedral that is a symbolic 
center for almost half the population, its 
public buildings old and new, its smart shop- 
ping streets, its hotels, its restaurants, its 
cafés, its amusement places, its markets, its 
dockside, its theater, its painters. One has 
to remember that this old French Quarter 
is truly lived in, and not just by the well off, 
nor just by artists or Bohemians. (The Bo- 
hemian period ended just before the last war 


and it was not so very Bohemian—men like 
Sherwood Anderson, Roark Bradford, Lyle 
Saxon and William Faulkner both liked the 
Quarter and appreciated the fact that it was 
cheap and quiet.) All sorts of people now 
reside here, rich and poor, white and col- 
ored. The rest of the citizens may not come 
here daily, but even the most outlying resi- 
dent feels that the town center is there. Be- 
cause of this focus, this magnet of the center, 
New Orleans remains an urban city in spirit 
to its farthest limits. 

How urban the little center itself is. You 
throw open your bedroom window—say in 
the new and elegant Royal Orleans Hotel, 
or in the old cozy Monteleone, or in some 
traditional, comfort-loving guest house like 
the Lamothe House on Esplanade—and at 
once you begin to hum Sous les Toits de 
Paris. The roof scene seems to be unmis- 
takable at first glance—the twisted tin chim- 
neys, the louvered shutters, the slim dormer 
windows, the old lamp posts, the higgledy- 
piggledy, steeply sloping roofs, with here 
and there a tall palm tree’s duster-headed 
tip peeping over the roofs to intimate a cool 
courtyard. The faded pink or gray stucco, 
like the shutters and the gratings, pay trib- 
ute to the power of the Southern sun, the 
lead gutters to the frequency of the South- 
ern rain. 

You may be able to see a corner of the 
Mississippi, hear a steamer hooting. You 
smell the musty wharves, funnel smoke, 
flowers from hidden gardens, trace the fra- 
grance of coffee-with-chicory to a café with 
a colored awning, hear a jukebox or catch 
the gay thrum of a barrel organ from the 
sidewalk where some tatterdemalion with a 
red-jacketed monkey is collecting largesse. 
And you are sure to be enchanted by the in- 
evitable perspective of slim verandas—they 
always look black against the pink walls of 
the houses—whose ironwork so easily de- 
ceives the newcomer into mistaking cast 
iron for wrought iron, so airy and light it 
all seems, so free and graceful. 

As we explore, however, we soon begin 
to realize that the milieu is not purely 
French. The Spanish strain makes itself felt 
everywhere; this is due, as a matter of his- 
tory, to two fires that destroyed over a thou- 
sand buildings in the original French town 
while it was under Spanish rule. As you 
stand in the delightful Place d’Armes, now 
called Jackson Square, you may entertain 
yourself by wondering where you would 
think you were if you dropped here by 
parachute after a long, blindfolded jour- 
ney. In some border town on the Riviera? 
But the fauna is exotic enough for any 
southern location: the palms and palmet- 
tos, the banana plants, the magnolias; and 
that rearing equestrian statue of Gen. 
Andrew Jackson could be a statue of Bo- 
livar. You might easily say: a town in Latin 
America; especially if you decide that var- 
ious elements in the architecture of the old 
Cabildo, from which the Spaniards ruled 
Louisiana, are more like Spanish baroque 
than classical French. If it were spilling 
clammy rain and a group of ebony Negroes 
passed, you might as easily imagine mos- 
quitoes, tambours and a parakeet, and 
think yourself in the capital of some new 
nation in Equatorial Africa. 

But wherever you thought you were, you 
would know that nobody could have just 
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New Orleans: from strip queens to oil kings—from 


the Garden District to the Vieux Carré 





Dr. Gordon McHardy and his wife (center) entertain. Many homes in this 
Garden District date back to the Louisiana Purchase, 1803. 





This apartment property was the home of 
Mrs. John Clay, sister-in-law of Henry Clay. 





Shipping president J. W. Clark with W. J. 
Amoss, Director of the Port. 





William G. Helis, Jr., a big 


Louisiana oilman, at Grand Bay. 
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Samuel Wilson, noted architect and New Orleans artist Paul Ninas at Mrs. Lee Schlesinger’s home on Iona Street is built around the pool, in 
restorer, in the French Quarter. work in the patio of his home. Pompeian fashion. Mrs. Schlesinger (in pool) is seen entertaining. 
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A barker calls the attractions of the Flamingo The Rib Room in the Royal Orleans Hotel, in the The lobby foyer of the Royal Orleans 
Club on Bourbon Street, in the French Quarter. heart of the French Quarter ; the specialty, roast beef. harks back to the day of crinolines. 


The University Center at Tulane, completed in 1959, has entertainment Harnett T. Kane, with his book about Dr. Herbert E. Kongenecker, Tulane University 
facilities ranging from music room to bowling alley. Myra Clark Gaines, at her grave. president, with the University Center in rear. 
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invented the Cabildo, or spun out of his 
own little head those elegantly Continental 
buildings, the Pontalba apartments. These 
are things that came out of an old tradition 
of civil living; and as we wander around ex- 
ploring in depth, our pleasure deepens and 
deepens in the realization that all this that 
we see about us, far from being an artificial, 
or restored, or propped-up backdrop like 
Carcassonne or Williamsburg, is no more 
and no less than the containing vessel of 
the city’s continuing tradition. 

This manifests itself in many delightful 
and solid joys—things to eat and drink 
and hear and smell and fondle—all of 
which grow out of the second (and most 
abiding) mark left by Latin rule on the 
character of New Orleans—the principle of 
the Pursuit of Pleasure. This technique of 
living—very sympathetic and very familiar 
to an Irishman—shows itself in countless 
ways. It is revealed at once in the tempo, 
which matches the relaxing climate and, no 
doubt, derives partly from it. Immediately 
you land in New Orleans, you become 
aware of the comparative unimportance of 
time in these parts. A lunch can dawdle on 
for two hours. The incidence of open-air 
cafés bespeaks a love of sociable conversa- 
tion, and lots of it. 

And lots of the talk is very good talk— 
light, vagrant, elusive, cynical, shrewd, an 
art of its own. As it happens, this was my 
very first impression of the city. Three of us 
had finished a prolonged and excellent 
lunch at Antoine’s, my two guests being 
both citizens of long standing, one of pure 
Creole descent. Lunch over, I tried to with- 
draw—thinking in my innocence of Creole 
ways that my guests must wish to return to 
their professional duties. Far from it. In- 
stead we sauntered, sat around, idled in 
the sun in Jackson Square, and the talk 
never stopped. It was like being in the Or- 
ient, in Naples, or in Dublin. That after- 
noon I was told the most fascinating things 
about New Orleans: such as the story of the 
famous hellcat Annie Christmas, who ran a 
boat on the river by day and was Queen of 
the Ball by night; that Cézanne was con- 
ceived in New Orleans; that Harriet Beecher 
Stowe finished Uncle Tom’s Cabin here; 
about the haunted house in which Louis 
Philippe had lived, in the French Quarter; 
and the other house built to shelter Na- 
poleon by the gallant band of plotters who 
set out to free him from Saint Helena. 

All of this, and more like it, I found 
enchanting, not because it was interesting 
history but because it was all a pack of 
poker-faced yarns, as I fortunately knew— 
having done some pretty solid homework 
on the history of New Orleans before com- 
ing here. It was all typical Creole mock- 
ery—mocking their own city, their own 
legend, the gullible tourists who love such 
stories and swallow them wholesale, and, 
by a kind of double-take, through this very 
mockery asserting their own special priv- 
ileged position as possessors of The Real 
Thing, like a rich man playing with some 
priceless and beloved heirloom as if it were 
a bauble. 

They are a double-minded people, these 
Creoles; it is not easy to catch them out. 
Talk to them, for a test, about Mardi Gras. 
They take it very lightly, indeed. But let 
anyone else dare take their words at face 
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In the dining room of Dunbar’s Restaurant the owner and manager, James J. Plauché, Jr. is seen 
with a selection of the Creole specialties of the house, including Bird of Paradise, a first-course fruit dish 
(lower right). Creole cuisine combines French, Spanish, African and American Indian influences. 
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The Brennans own the recently restored Old Absinthe House on Bourbon Street and Brennan’s 
Restaurant on Royal Street. This gathering of the family was photographed in the patio of the Absinthe 
House, one of the oldest buildings in the Vieux Carré. At the piano, ““Sweet Emma” Barrett. 


value! There was that old Garden District 
lady who started to tell me, with apparent 
amusement, about the prolonged discus- 
sions as to whether the Duchess of Windsor 
(her husband a quondam king) would or 
would not curtsy to the Queen of Momus. 

“Did she?”’ I asked. 

“Yes,” she admitted, with a light shrug, 
and only a flicker of her eye betrayed her 
pride, admiration and emotion. 

They all admire good manners; their own 
are exquisite—it is really the surest way to 
tell a true Creole. The only other New 
Orleanians in whom I have observed the 
same quality are old Jews and old Negroes. 
Not that all New Orleanians are not most 
courteous and well-mannered. There is, 
however, something delicately special about 
this thing that has matured in the cask for 
many generations. It probably all goes back 
to the tempo. Nobody here is in a hurry, 
nobody ever bustles, except to go sailing on 
Lake Pontchartrain, or to the races at the Fair 
Grounds, or dancing anywhere and every- 
where, including the middle of the streets 
during Mardi Gras. Nobody, in fact, has 
ever bustled here at any time except newly 
arrived *“‘Americans,” like tne early Anglo- 
Americans after the Louisiana Purchase in 
1803—that is, people without a drop of 
Creole blood in their veins—and they soon 
became plus Orléannais que les Orléannais 
mémes. 

Anyway, idleness is a virtue that grows 
very easily on a people; and it must have 
been very easy to learn how to idle on slave 
labor—as it was certainly easy, on the same 
soft privilege, to satisfy every other sensual 
desire as well. For generations money came 
and went easily in those lethargic airs of the 
river and the bayous. Witness, for instance, 
the fate of the great Marigny fortune. Built 
in a single generation to a round total of 
$7,000,000, it was dissipated within fifty 
years by the famous Bernard Xavier de 
Marigny, who has been called the man who 
more than any other of his time was re- 
sponsible for what we now call the **Creole 
type.”” Marigny lost much of his money 
through a sugar tariff that ruined his plan- 
tations, but he also lost large sums in 
gambling. It seems natural that this city 
should always have been famous for gam- 
bling. It still is, though to be accurate, 
gambling is now mainly indulged in across 
the Jefferson parish line, legally speaking 
outside the city. 

I suppose that an élite, when as privileged 
as this early French one was, rarely calcu- 
lates—very much. Inevitably the morality 
of the Creoles soon became a byword to 
the calculating Americans who began to 
swarm in here after 1803. For them Creole 
ways became a legend of corruption. An 
amusing confidential document in the files 
of the State Department testifies to this. It 
was compiled for Pres. Thomas Jefferson 
as—to put it plainly—a lay policeman’s 
secret dossier on some 120 New Orleans 
characters suitable or unsuitable (mostly 
unsuitable) for office under the Stars and 
Stripes. The compiler of this report was one 
Evan Jones, the American Consul in New 
Orleans before 1803. (His daughter, Mary 
Ann, was to marry the spendthrift Bernard 
Xavier de Marigny!) 

Jones’s judgment of most of his fellow 
townsmen was sour and succinct—*‘dubi- 
ous morals,”’ “indifferent morals,” ‘‘doubt- 
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ful morals,” “loose morals,”’ “no morals,” 
“tolerable morals,” and so on, until he 
came to No. 51 on his list, a certain M. 
Bruguy de Clouet. For him Mr. Jones re- 
served what seems to have been the most 
derogatory title of all: “Rich and ignorant 
Creole. . .. Generally beloved and esteemed 
by his countrymen. Creole morals.” Than 
Creole there was obviously little worse that 
Mr. Jones in this context could have said 
about M. de Clouet, unless to add that he 
was a Catholic—a term indicating then, as 
now, and more so in New Orleans than any- 
where else, a certain tolerant, easygoing, 
broad-minded attitude toward sin and pleas- 
ure alike, sadly mystical rather than sternly 
moralist, which has always horrified the 
Evan Joneses of the world. A modern Mr. 
Jones, one feels, would clean up Bourbon 
Street in next to no time. 


The third mark of the New Orleans tra- 
dition is that this city is one of the most el- 
egantly creative in the United States. The 
civil arts of good living that naturally fol- 
low from the Pursuit of Pleasure—cooking, 
drinking, talking, dressing, music, courtesy 
without limit, hospitality, fine architecture— 
have always manifested themselves here. 
Most of these arts still flourish. Leaving 
aside the old architecture, anybody who 
wanders about the city must be struck by 
such fine new buildings as the modern Air 
Terminal (by Goldstein, Parham, and La- 
bouisse), somewhat reminiscent of Yama- 
saki’s wonderful design in St. Louis; the 
vast new Federal Office Building (by August 
Perez and others); several schools and com- 
munal housing schemes (like those by 
Curtis and Davis); the particularly ener- 
getic and original Church of Saint Catherine 
of Siena (by James Lamantia); many ex- 
quisite private homes, such as the gem at 
the corner of First and Prytania (by Myrlin 
McCullar). 

Symphonic music flourishes here, too, 
though opera is a thing of the past, gone 
with the famous old Opera House that used 
to be the pride of the South. There is also a 
delightful not-so-little theater which has 
been producing excellent work for a num- 
ber of years. And any visitor who has the 
time to drop in at the Orleans Gallery on 
Royal Street, a few yards from the elegant 
Royal Orleans Hotel, will be astonished at 
the vigorous and entirely unprovincial state 
of local painting, sculpture and ceramics. 
(Very inexpensive, by the way—collectors 
please note.) 

On the other hand, not all the arts have 
continued to flourish as they once did. Dress 
and good food are two instances of the old 
art-of-living faced by new and growing 
difficulties. Dress is almost a lost art in 
modern New Orleans, chiefly because wealth 
is nowadays much more concentrated than 
it used to be. The wives of my friends assure 
me that there are not more than two or 
three smart women’s shops in the whole city, 
and these are small boutiques away from the 
center. The result is—as the husbands of 
these wives remark a little sourly—that 
whenever a woman says, ““You know some- 
thing? I haven’t a stitch to wear,” it pre- 
sages a quick plane to Dallas or New York. 

As for good food—the whole world 
knows that New Orleans is famous for 
good food. Yet, as a truthful reporter, I feel 
that one serious qualification is necessary. 
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Every one of the famous restaurants in New 
Orleans—Galatoire’s, Antoine’s, Brennan’s, 
Dunbar’s, Arnaud’s, Broussard’s, Com- 
mander’s Palace, Pontchartrain, and the 
rest—can, when it wants to, produce cook- 
ing as fine as you can get in any but the 
most completely fabulous restaurants of the 
world. But these famous restaurants of New 
Orleans do not invariably produce this first- 
class food. 

I hasten to say that this is no blemish on 
the reputation of New Orleans as a city 
with a rare tradition for good cooking—it 
simply reminds us once again that the 
growth of tourism has become the enemy 
of good cooking everywhere in the world. 
It is simply not possible to produce cooking 
of the first class all the time in restaurants 
as large and crowded as some of the most 
famous restaurants of the world have be- 
come—there are not enough first-class chefs 
to produce the good food and not enough 
first-class waiters to serve it. But if the vis- 
itor to any one of those great restaurants of 
New Orleans establishes, by fair means or 
foul, that he knows what fine cooking is, 
and that he will be satisfied with nothing 
else, he will get it. Otherwise, he just may 
or may not. 

I can give a very fine illustration of this 
from my own experience of eating in New 
Orleans. Being an Italophile and addicted 
to the cheese of Parma, I once ordered eggs 
a la Florentine in one of the city’s most 
famous restaurants. In this modest dish an 
egg is delicately poached in a layer of spin- 
ach underneath three layers of cheese— 
Swiss, American and Parmesan. On this sad 
occasion, I thought it unforgivable that the 
egg was overdone and I thought it was 
monstrous that the Parmesan cheese was 
not Parmesan but Romana, which is a 
coarse and sometimes malodorous substi- 
tute. I did not eat it, and the price was 
courteously removed from the bill. 

I went back the next day. This time I 
called the maitre d’hotel, made a gentle pro- 
test about yesterday’s mal, and asked again 
for eggs a la Florentine. “But,” I said, “this 
time Parmesan cheese—if you have it.” A 
little to my dismay, he intimated that there 
should be no difficulty about this because, 
as he explained, the French Market was 
near at hand. I did not remark that Parma 
is not, in fact, a French town. I simply 
asked him to serve the egg with the Swiss 
and the American cheese alone if he could 
not guarantee a good Parmigiano. And that 
was how the dish came. It may be thought 
a trivial matter, but it must be a matter of 
large embarrassment to any good chef not 
to have the materials for every dish on his 
menu. By way of a happy ending, however, 
let me add that, after that small experience, 
I had excellent meals and service in this res- 
taurant, in the true New Orleans tradition. 


All this may spur the inquiring visitor to 
wonder who are the Guardians of the Tradi- 
tion and how, in effect, they perform their 
sacred work. Two things can be inferred off- 
hand and beforehand. It is not the entire 
population that does this work. And neither 
is it exclusively the Old Guard with the 
Creole pedigree. Most of these never worked 
at anything. The simple answer is that a 
select minority, stemming from a blend of 
the best Creole and American families, 

Continued on Page 60 


The spice of life in New Orleans: from the 


grace of quiet courtyards to the din of Mardi Gras 





Decisive finish at the Fair Grounds, last of the New Orleans 
tracks and one of the most attractive in America. 





Mrs. F. B. Ingram, wife of an oilman, 
at the Metairie Country Club. 





Robert Helmer, Pat Trivigno, Maralyn C onrad, Charles Reinike, J. L. Steg, 
Shirley Grode and Lin Emery, New Orleans artists, near Cabildo Alley. 
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Mrs. Lloyd J. Cobb, a descend- Relaxation at dusk in Pat O’ Brien’s Patio, a popular bar, On the levee, along the east bank of the Mississippi. The city 
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Racing on Lake Pontchartrain, of which 146 square Architect Arthur Davis, with his family, in New Orleans still means jazz. Danny White (front) and the 
miles lie within the New Orleans boundary. the home he designed in fashionable Metairie. Cavaliers enliven Bourbon Street on a Sunday morning. 
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Garner H. Tullis, prominent in Edgar B. Stern, Jr., a director of Sears, Roebuck and president of WDSU Innocent bystander gets and gives a good 
business and social circles, on his 62-foot ketch. Broadcasting Corporation, on a terrace above Brulatour Courtyard. view on Bourbon Street at Mardi Gras. 
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which has been forming and re-forming 
here ever since 1803, have been and are 
responsible for keeping the tradition alive. 

A lazy tour of the Garden District will 
pleasantly introduce the visitor to a symbol 
and a picture of how this blend formed and 
how it has worked. The Garden District is 
that delightful upriver semisuburban quar- 
ter where the first of the upper-crust Amer- 
icans began to build their new homes, for 
the most part between 1820 and 1850. It 
became the American counterpart of the 
French Quarter, but its houses were more 
comfortable and more ambitious, and as a 
rule no less elegant. Most of them are based 
on the old plantation-style house, white, 
tall, with balconies, sometimes on Doric or 
Corinthian columns when influenced by the 
Greek Revival. They show some tokens of 
Franco-Spanish influence—the ironwork 
verandas, and the occasional courtyard 
behind. The agreeable sense of seclusion, 
even exclusion, which was achieved in the 
French Quarter by portes-cochéres with 
gates, was achieved in the District by brick 
walls, iron railings or white wooden pick- 
ets, and veritable coppices of live oak, giant 
magnolias, palms, palmettos, bananas, 
camellias, mimosas, myrtle, jasmine, iris 
and roses, whose blinding display at the 
height of the season so richly entitles the 
District to its name. Basically, however, this 
is a truly American Quarter with its own 
special American gifts and graces—above 
all, an expansive roominess both within and 
without. Many District houses have from 
twenty to forty rooms. 

It needs no more than one look at the 
expanse of the Garden District to see at 
once that the period of rivalry between the 
old French and the new Americans was 
short-lived. There is a Roman, almost a 
Pompeian, sense of power and luxury about 
the Garden District that not even the proud 
red lines of the Pontalba apartments in 
Jackson Square can rival. One sees on all 
sides the marks not only of great collective 
: : ; wealth, but of a time when this district 

Mardi Gras celebrations so lively. housed a whole army of individual incomes. 

The King by tradition wears a flaxen wig and The easygoing Latins didn’t stand a chance. 

beard, with a crown of “diamonds.” They were simply swamped. In 1803 there 

were about 8000 people in New Orleans. 

Within less than fifty years, New Orleans 

was the fourth city in the United States. The 

Garden District represents the peak of New 

Orleans’ prosperity before the Civil War, 

and that prosperity was achieved almost 
entirely by the American newcomers. 

But the shrewd observer will ponder on 
those marks of Latin influence. What they 
indicate is that /es Américains were already 
so sure of themselves at the time of the Dis- 
trict’s development that they could un- 
affectedly take over their rivals’ best offer- 
ings without the least sense of indebtedness 
or inferiority—never realizing that the 
larger mass, in assimilating the smaller one, 
was also insensibly blending with it. 

Nothing, however, did so much to en- 
courage this Amercreole blend as the Civil 
War. Under the flag of Louisiana—thirteen 
Lea ‘ aie red, white and blue stripes with a yellow 

the chief producer of masks and fancies ane on & vel Held tien e ecles Monsemed 

for the annual carnival, with some of his colorful gaily as Chasseurs or Zouaves, the Amer- 
notions. Mardi Gras is sponsored by social and icone paraded as Wilson’s Rangers or the 
secret clubs; and while the parades have Tiger Rifles. All fought side by side as com- 
legendary or mythological themes, rades in arms. It is true that the city itself 


these are usually obscured in the revelry. Continued on Page 62 


King and Queen of Rex at the Rex Ball, one 
of the romps that make the New Orleans 


Behind the scenes of Mardi Gras: Blaine Kern, 
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did not see much of the fighting. It was 
quite out of the war from the night in April, 
1862, when Farragut crashed the chain 
across the Mississippi and took possession 
of the city for the North. But everybody in 
New Orleans endured a bitter aftermath at 
the hands of the occupying forces, under 
the ever-to-be-execrated Gen. Ben Butler. 
It was Butler who threatened to treat the 
ladies of New Orleans as street wenches, 
that is to throw them into the common jail, 
if they persisted in insulting his soldiers. The 
edict drove Jeff Davis to declare him an out- 
law, provoked protests in the British Parlia- 
ment, and inspired diplomatic moves that 
eventually caused him to leave the city, tak- 
ing with him the cozy nucleus of a fortune 
that at his death touched the $7,000,000 
mark. 

The Creoles ceased finally to act as a dis- 
tinct group by about 1900, but the Amer- 
creole blend survived to produce some very 
strange results. For one thing, because it 
came out of total physical defeat, it as- 
sumed the haughty airs of an unbreakable 
inward superiority. For another thing, be- 
cause the deféat manifested itself with such 
brutal realism, the blend took refuge in an 
inward fantasy which more than one Amer- 
ican observer was to describe as a character- 
istic Southern tendency to live by make- 
believe. In this romantic sense the Mardi 
Gras of New Orleans is not only part of a 
traditional pursuit of pleasure, but also a 
symbol of its endless pursuit of dreams, an 
all-too-eager willingness to escape realities 
by having Kings and Queens reign again 
for a while and the past return for a day in 
spendthrift pageants of power and plenty. 
But there is something splendid about this, 
too, something of the lavish hand, the 
bursting pod, the aristocrat’s uncalculating 
contempt for material values. 

It’s all part and parcel of the old tradition 
of gambling at night, dueling at dawn, and 
dancing the next night—with, perhaps, a 
new partner. After all, the most lavishly 
equipped and gayest unit of the New Or- 
leans cavalry forces in the war had been 
those Wilson’s Rangers, drawn from the 
city’s gamblers, whose mode of drill was 
to gallop out of town among the live oaks 
and there hear from their commander the 
welcome orders: “Halt! Dismount! Hitch 
horses! Seek shade! Play!” 

It is to the Amercreole blend that we 
trace the Guardians of the New Orleans 
Tradition. We do not necessarily think of 
them as working bees, rather as tutelary de- 
ities, providers of that divine afflatus that 
inspires others to work. Unlike Boston’s 
Brahmin-bees, these have for too long had 
the cachet without the cash, the air but not 
the income. Still they have the air. In ways 

Continued on Page 164 


In the ruins of the old Spanish Fort on Wisner Boulevard, a jazz mecca in the 

Twenties. Edmond Souchon, M.D. and an authority on jazz, helps out in the rhythm section 

for old-timers Sherwood Mangiapane, bass; Harry Shields, brother of Larry Shields 

of the Original Dixieland Jazz Band, clarinet; Raymond Burke, clarinet; and Johnny Wiggs, cornet. 


The Joseph Clark Eureka Brass Band, with Mr. Clark 

at lower right, at sunrise in the St. Louis Cemetery No. 2. The marching 
bands have been a feature of life in New Orleans since the late 19th 

Century. They still accompany funeral parties with slow marches to the burial 


ground, and lead the mourners back to town with rousing music. 
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@ Let me sound a warning. There will be painful 
passages in this report. The agony that the Nazis 
inflicted upon the world cannot be remembered with- 
out sorrow and the individual acts which went to 


make up the massive chronicle of that agony were of 


a methodical depravity that we all would prefer to 
forget if we could. It is not my intention to spell out 
the macabre or probe old wounds, but just as in vis- 
iting all countries we examine the ruins, the relics, 


the historic places, in visiting Israel at the time of 


the Eichmann trial, it would have been foolish and 
unrewarding to close one’s eyes to Israel’s ruins, 
relics and history, so much of which was concen- 
trated and woven into the fabric of today in the 
courtroom in Jerusalem. 


Now I am going to describe a photograph. The 
photograph appeared in several magazines as an 
advertisement for the British European Airways, 
and like most such photographs is sunny, com- 
plete with pretty girls, and designed to make the 
viewer want to go to the nearest travel agency and 
buy a ticket to the place depicted on the glossy 
page. The photograph is of two handsome, bare- 
headed, blond young women in billowing dresses, 
smiling and talking to a mounted policeman in the 
city of Jerusalem. An extra touch of interest is 
supplied by the fact that the women are identical 
twins, and you are inclined to compliment the 
photographer on having known how to double 
a good thing when he saw it. 

But it is not the attractiveness of the picture or 
the pleasant detail of twinship that fixes our atten- 
tion. The ladies in the photograph, I discovered 
when I met them, possess a rarer distinction. As 
Czechs of Jewish parents, they saw Adolf 
Eichmann close up in the concentration camp ot 
Auschwitz, and they are still alive. 

One of the ways they remained alive was by 
pretending they were not twins. When they were 
taken they gave different birth dates, and this, 
along with the fact that they were thrown among 
thousands of other captives with shaven heads 
whose misery made all people of the same age 
group resemble one another, sufficed to get them 
past their tormentors. The Germans made a point 
of collecting twins as particularly rewarding 
specimens for the biological and surgical experi- 
ments with which they enriched the scientific 
knowledge of the Nazi medical profession. 

Now citizens of the State of Israel, the two 
women saw Adolf Eichmann for the second time 


ISRAEL: 


After ten years a distinguished writer looks again at a state still new, 


when they came as spectators into the courtroom 
in Jerusalem where Eichmann sat within the 
famous bulletproof glass cage, on trial for the 
murder of six million Jews. 

This mute confrontation can serve, almost as 
well as anything else, as a symbol of the state of 
things in Israel today—the survivors of massacre, 
now, on the surface at least, rid of all traces of the 
horrors they went through, taking a little time off 
from their crowded and peaceful lives to examine, 
more in wonder than in anger, the figure from 
their old nightmares. 

In a sense, all the inhabitants of Israel, whether 
or not they ever fell into the Germans’ hands, 
whether or not they come from Vienna or Prague 
or Tel Aviv or Calcutta or New York, are sur- 
vivors, and what they have survived is the death 
that had been planned for them, the so-called 
Final Solution, which was a cynical euphemism 
for the total extinction of the Jews. It is necessary 
to keep this in mind in order to understand the 
attitude of most of the people in Israel toward 
the trial, and to understand the moral and polit- 
ical climate of the state itself. 

If Eichmann had been completely successful in 
his work, he would not have been in the glass cage 
in Jerusalem in the spring of 1961, the judges who 
passed on his guilt or innocence would not have 
been on the bench, the laws by which he was 
tried would not be on any books, the iawyers 
who asked for his head would not have been 
pleading before any court, the uniformed guards 
who policed the building would never have been 
assembled or trained. All would have vanished 
with the German victory. The court would never 
have been opened, the building itself would never 
have been built. And thirty million more souls, 
Jews, half-Jews, quarter-Jews, eighth-Jews, as 
well as gypsies and Poles and the Slavic popula- 
tions of lands that the Nazis coveted, would have 
gone the way of the hosts of the concentration 
camps. And Adolf Eichmann, as the chief ad- 
ministrator of the carefully detailed plan of de- 
struction, would have risen to vertiginous heights 
of power and gone to his grave heaped with 
honors and eulogized by the people he served with 
furious devotion. 

For anyone with the least notion of justice the 
fact that Eichmann was finally brought to trial 
after fifteen years of flight must be a source of 
sober satisfaction. For the people of Israel, the 
survivors, who, rightly or wrongly, feel that their 


by Irwin Shaw 


state, however incomplete its jurisdiction, is the 
only institution capable of meting out justice in 
the name of all the Jews of the world, the satis- 
faction was intensified many times over. Up to 
now, at Nuremberg and in many other places, 
oppressors of the Jews have been judged and 
punished—but always by the. courts of other 
nations and for a complex of crimes. Here, the 
Israelis felt, for the first, and, it is to be hoped, 
the last time, for the record, for the necessary 
history of our times, for the education of the 
young and the justification of the old, the judg- 
ment of the central crime against the Jews took 
its central place in its proper setting. 

History, like poetry, might be said to be emo- 
tion recollected in tranquillity. For want of a 
better term, Israel at this moment could be de- 
scribed as being in a state of tranquillity. Even at 
the bitterest moments of the trial, when the 
Attorney General, Gideon Hausner, was detailing 
the long list of horrors with which we are all too 
familiar and which we all dread hearing again, 
even when witnesses, trying to control their 
voices on the stand, recounted their stories of in- 
human anguish, there were almost no outbursts in 
the court, no demonstrations in the streets. The 
country went about its business, its attention on 
the meticulous proceedings of the court, its ear 
cocked to the voices being translated into Hebrew, 
French, German and English, but its eye fixed on 
the future. One third of all the Jews who were 
alive when Eichmann began his career had been 
wiped out by his orders and the orders of his 
colleagues and subordinates, and still the at- 
mosphere in the court and in the country itself 
was calm and judicious. As Hausner pointed ovt 
with some pride, it would be necessary to 
imagine the killer of fifty million Americans 
brought to justice in the United States and the 
probable conduct of the surviving Americans to 
get a standard by which to judge the behavior of 
the people of Israel at the time of the trial. 

To those who witnessed it, the outcome of the 
trial was never in doubt. That is, no one in the 
court, including, in all probability, the accused 
and his counsel, expected, even for an instant, 
that Adolf Eichmann would be declared innocent 
by the three judges on the bench. During the 
trial, at least, there was a kind of weary agree- 
ment that the exact sentence was of small im- 
portance. Eichmann would not go free, but 
whether he were hanged or sentenced to prison 











THE DRAMA AND THE DREAM 


a purposeful people calm even after the horrors of the Eichmann trial 


for life seemed a matter of almost frivolous 
indifference in the light of the magnitude of the 
crimes with which he was charged. 


All trials of a scope comparable to Eichmann’s 
are complex in nature. It is true that they are de- 
signed to fix guilt and hand out punishment, but 
willy-nilly they go far beyond this essential task. 
In them, however guardedly and behind what- 
ever mask, society claims vengeance and retribu- 
tion, opposes symbols, seeks security for the 
future, demands pity for victims, relief for sur- 
vivors, understanding of human weaknesses. 
There is something of a pageant about a trial like 
this, of a religious mystery play, all done up in the 
incongruous trappings of the electronic age, with 
microphones, simultaneous translations,  tele- 
vision cameras and teletype machines. 


he idea of Justice occupies a pe- 

culiar place in the mind of demo- 

cratic western man. In the attempt 

to achieve it, almost limitless 

time is put at the disposal of the 

antagonists in the courtroom. The 
concept of a trial so complicated, with so 
many witnesses and arguments necessary to be 
heard that it goes on forever, may be practically 
absurd, but it is not logically inconceivable. Al- 
most any other human activity, even of the highest 
importance, and engaged in by men of the utmost 
genius, is conducted within certain preset limits. 
Shakespeare, for example, knew in advance that 
he could not dare to take up much more than 
five hours for Hemlet and Michelangelo under- 
stood that there was a definite number of square 
feet on the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel on which 
to put his vision of God and the Worid. But the 
theory of a trial in a democratic country is that it 
may overflow all boundaries and that the truth 
must be found, even if it takes the lifetimes of 
the men involved to find it. 

While the lawyers in Jerusalem did not contem- 
plate anything as extreme as this, their desire to 
moor every point irrevocably in precedent, to 
spread every even remotely relevant act fully on 
the record, to bring an equal, clear, revealing light 
to bear on every accusation, sometimes made it 
seem as though they were beyond such mundane 
considerations as the passage of time and the 
necessity of conclusion. The result of this stubborn 
insistence on getting everything in, while perhaps 


satisfactory to lawyers and historians, gave to less 
professional observers an impression of prolixity 
and shapelessness, especially since the events dealt 
with, however terrifying, were of a numbing 
sameness. 

Israelis were incensed when it was suggested to 
them that the trial, by its length and repetitive- 
ness, was losing its hold on the attention of the 
world. Israelis, being citizens of a young country 
and touchily proud of that country’s considerable 
accomplishments, are easily incensed at any 
criticism. But on this point they were almost 
unanimous in proclaiming that the trial was not 
a show being put on for the benefit of foreign 
opinion, despite the careful preparations for the 
benefit of the world press, radio and television. 
Even if the attention of the world faltered to such 
a point that not one line about the trial appeared in 
any foreign newspaper, they insisted, for the 
heritage of the generations of Israelis to come, it 
would be necessary to cross every ¢ and dot every 
i, to spell out every hideous word of the history 
of the Jews in the Nazi era—which, more than any- 
thing else, contributed to the tortured birth of the 
State of Israel. 


Right now, it must be said, the State of Israel 
is far from being tortured. In point of fact, it gives 
the impression of being much less tortured than 
the United States, say, with our soul-searching 
about foreign policy and our uneasiness about 
the atom. Compared, too, to France, brooding 
over the Algerian volcano, or Britain, still en- 
meshed in the cobweb of Empire, Israel is almost 
gay and youthfully confident of itself. The worst is 
behind it, its citizens feel; whatever comes now 
must be better. Even if they are invaded once more 
by their Arab neighbors, they will enjoy the satis- 
faction of defending a land that is their own, pro- 
tected by an army of their own people. 

All this does not mean that the average Israeli 
citizen lives in constant fear of attack from the 
Arab states that hem in the country. Despite the 
permanent stream of threats and invective against 
the state from Radio Cairo and other Arab cen- 
ters and the economic boycott by the Arab 
League and the continuing technical state of war 
that still exists between Israel and its neighbors, 
the Israelis go about their business with an almost 
debonair disregard of their peril. Aside from the 
soldiers and the politicians whose business it is to 
prepare for all possibilities, the average citizen 


worries more about his job than about Nasser; 
the farmer is concerned with his crop, the scientist 
with his experiment, the teacher with his pay, the 
candidate with his victory, the mother with her 
children, the adulterer with his divorce, the lawyer 
with his client, the believer with his prayer. The 
time of common sacrifice, that endured so long, 
is over, at least in the opinion of the ordinary 
Israeli, and the time of individual consolidation 
has arrived. 

The bustle that is characteristic of Israel today 
is no longer the wrestling with a hostile environ- 
ment by a handful of desperate men that it was 
when I last saw Israel in 1949, just after their 
victorious war—it is the meaningful expenditure 
of energy by a lively society engaged in all the 
pursuits of a confident, modern, industrialized 
population. Even the old Biblical-Zionist dream, 
of a land of shepherds and farmers, which at- 
tracted intellectual European Jews away from 
their books and merchants from their counters, 
has by now become something of an anachronism. 
In the short space of a few years crop surpluses 
have developed in significant areas, and | was 


told by one of the leading agricultural experts of 


the country that in the future, for a proper 
economic balance, Israel had to aim at having a 
smaller proportion of its citizens on its farms. 

But the land, while small, has a surprising 
amount of space that is untilled and sparsely 
populated. The natural movement toward cities 


and their suburbs which is so much a feature of 


our age, if left unchecked in Israel, would swell 
already surcrowded Tel Aviv and Haifa and leave 
a hinterland underdeveloped and dangerously 
empty. The situation is complicated by two facts— 
the best climate of Israel, which is for a good part 
of the year an uncomfortably hot country, is along 
the coast, where the two large cities are situated, 
and the newest elements of the population, the 
most recent immigrants, are town and city 
dwellers from North Africa, relatively untouched 
by Zionist ideals and most at home on city streets 
and in city occupations. So Israel, by means of 
rewards and more or less disguised coercion, has 
to direct thousands of people inland into new 
complexes of combined agricultural and indus- 
trial communities, such as Kiryat-Gat, where, by 
state fiat, certain amounts of land are put aside 
for the cultivation of cotton and the growing of 
sugar beets, and cotton mills and sugar-refining 
plants are erected Continued on Page 128 
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Among the brightest aspects of Mexico’s 

best loved resort are the underwater bar stools of the 
Villa Vera Racquet Club where 

Mrs. Charles Rogers (left) soaks and sips, Caleta (right), 
Acapulco’s “‘morning beach,” 

seen from a lush corner 

of the Areka Club, and La Concha, 

a cove that serves swimmers 

and boaters 


at the Las Brisas hotel. 
PHOTOGRAPHS BY SLIM AARONS 


THE PLEASURES OF 
ACAPULCO) sy sictant conden 


@ Acapulco with its twenty-three beaches ranks among the five best 
surfside resorts in the world. The strand of each Acapulco beach is like 


gold satin, and the water temperature has never induced a human shiver. 
Caleta and Caletilla are the morning beaches. Los Hornos is the after- 
noon beach. Revolcadero has the strongest surf; Pié de la Cuesta, the 
most glorious sunsets as well as an undertow that makes swimming there 
illegal; and Cocoteros, the highest incidence of girls in bikinis. 


e Just before Christmastime, the neon sign on the church in Acapulco’s 
main square says: “Olé Jesus!” or “Hurray for Jesus!”’ 


e Cesar Balsa was once a bellboy in Spain. Now he is a young hotel 
tycoon with a dozen hotels in three countries, including five in Acapulco. 
He invited Salvador Dali, who was at one time his neighbor in Cata- 
lonia, to decorate the bar of his El Presidente hotel, where Acapulco’s 
young crowd swings. Dali’s designs were not executed, but eight of his 
sketches may be seen in the El Presidente bar. One is a suggestion for 
an anthropomorphic powder room. Another shows four twelve-story 


giraffes pulling a night club out to sea. 


e The name Acapulco comes from the Nahuatl language. It means “in 
the place where the reeds were destroyed.” The Spanish established the 
town in 1530 asa launching pad for Cortes’s proposed conquest of China. 


e Today Acapulco has a permanent population of 63,000 people, 617 
jukeboxes, 352 policemen, 251 taxicabs, 143 hotels, 32 restaurants, 46 
night clubs, 2 museums, 4 movie houses, 8 banks, 3 poolrooms, 9 
schools, 3 daily newspapers, 63 liquor stores, 3 funeral parlors and 2 
private-detective agencies. The temperature ranges from 73° to 84°. 


¢ Resort fashion is big business in Acapulco. Its practitioners are clus- 
tered opposite the rock called La Quebrada. The spectrum of designers 
includes Peggy Pena, the Quebrada Shop, Emi Fors, Jacal, and Dick 
Allison. First-rank stylists in other parts of town are Lila Bath, Jairre, 
and the Vagabunda Shops. Peggy Pena, perhaps Acapulco’s most stim- 
ulating designer, is the inventor of the four-meter jacket, which is guar- 


anteed to fit any size. 





¢ The honky tonks blare at Pié de la 
Cuesta. Hostesses outnumber guests 
as they vie for the kindness of stran- 
gers, There are four full-blown bistros 
and about forty tiny juke pads, staffed 
by two or three small women, where 
merchant sailors study rock-’n’-roll 
and the bunny hug. Not far away are 
the enormous barracks of the profes- 
sional women. Cocaine hereabouts 
runs to forty pesos a deck; marijuana, 
eight pesos a stick. This is the only 
dull part of Acapulco. 


¢ The Hotel Elcano was named for 
the second man to circumnavigate the 
globe. The hotel’s architect, Imanol 
Ordorica, may one day be named as 
the patron saint of room clerks. He 
eliminated complaints by seeing to it 
that every room faced the sea. 


* The Fortress of San Diego is now a 
museum and a theater. It was built in 
1616 and rebuilt as late as 1784 to pro- 
tect the port from French, Dutch and 
English pirates. Each year the Aca- 
pulco Film Festival is held in the port, 
offering such specialized fare as 
Swedish pictures with Spanish sub- 
titles. 


* The pastel-pink Las Brisas-Hilton 
is scattered up the side of a green 
mountain above the indigo bay. The 
hotel, a vision that could have come to 
Esther Williams in a deep sleep after 
a late Welsh rarebit, has forty-two 
swimming pools. You may not tip at 
the Las Brisas; eighty cents a day is 
added to your bill. Room service ar- 
rives by pink jeep, which must travel 
seven and a half miles and climb 600 
feet on the farthest call. 


¢ A rare sport is spear-fishing for 
five-ton manta rays. The fisherman is 
guaranteed a three-hour fight and 
considerable danger. The natives eat 
the manta ray’s wing tips, but the rest 
of the carcass is too cartilaginous. 
Those who feel they have to pit them- 
selves against such monsters can lo- 
cate an expert guide through Guil- 
lermo Pefia B., editor of the Acapulco 
Weekly Guide, at the Hotel El Mira- 
dor. Costs run about thirty-five dol- 
lars a day. 


¢ When isa tropical night club like an 
Alpine ski jump? Answer: when it 
has to be reached by teleferique. The 
Cantamar Club of the Prado-Americas 
Hotel can be reached by cable car and 
launch. The hotel occupies the high- 
est peak above Acapulco Bay. 


* A glass-bottomed boat sails to 
Roqueta Island, passing twenty feet 
over the statue of the dark-skinned 


Virgin of Guadalupe, protectress of 


fishermen—the world’s only shrine 
installed under water. 


° In Serenade, James M. Cain showed 
us his hero cooking and eating iguana 
but did not give us a working recipe. 
For homemakers with daily menu 
problems, here is how to cook iguana 
@ la Acapulqueno: clean, boil and skin 
the reptile. Dice the meat into small 
squares. Add pepper, garlic, fresh 
coriander leaves, cumin seed and salt 
to enough vinegar to cover the meat 
in a casserole. Marinate for three 
hours. Sauté lightly in butter and 
serve. Fabulous! 


° The Pierre Marqués Hotel is owned 
by billionaire J. Paul Getty, who has 
never seen it. The Pierre part comes 
from Mr. Getty’s New York hotel. 
The Marqués is from the title given to 
Cortes by the king of Spain-- 
marqués of the Valley of Oaxaca. 
The hotel stands on magnificent Re- 
voleadero Beach because Mr. Getty 
was convinced it was going to rain at 
any minute and refused to look at any 
other site. It is the only hotel in Mex- 
ico qualified to display a plaque that 
reads, EISENHOWER SLEPT HERE. 


° Breadfruit, the prize for which 
H.M.S. Bounty sailed to the South 
Seas in 1787, is served in season at 
Acapulco’s Hotel Noa-Noa. Bread- 
fruit has the textureof a baked potato. 


° B. Traven, author of The Treasure 
of Sierra Madre, is a man of in- 
calculable mystery to all except his 
neighbors in Acapulco. Not one of 
them stepped forward to claim the 
reward of $10,000 offered by the 
Warner Brothers (perhaps for pub- 
licity reasons) for his discovery at the 
time (1948) the novel was being filmed. 


° For the chap who has always 
wanted to be photographed under 
water in the grip of an octopus, or for 
the photography enthusiast who feels 
he could do wonders with a beautiful 
live model at two fathoms, Acapulco 
provides instruction by Sr. Sergio 
Castillo. For one hour the visitor will 
be equipped with a marine camera, 
color film, whispered exposure set- 
tings from Sefior Castillo, a whole- 
some girl model, a_fifty-five-foot 
catamaran, diving equipment and a 
towel, all for twenty-eight dollars. 

° One of Acapulco’s most popular 
drinks has the apt name of Coco 
Loco. Directions: take one green 
coconut with bottom leveled and top 
cut off. Pour off half the coconut milk 
and put it in the refrigerator for the 


Betty Estevez (above), wife of dress designer Luis Estevez, 
and her poodle stand vigil over guests in the pool 
of her heme on the outskirts of Acapulco. 
Opposite page: James Stewart (top) 

and Richard Widmark (botiom) pursue 

popular Acapulco sports while 

less active visitors (far right) celebrate 

the passing of noon with 

dancing, drinks and lunch at 

El Rebozo, beachside 

branch of the Racquet Club. 
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second round. Fill the shell with ice 
cubes. Add two jiggers of rum, gin or 
tequila. Two? Yes, two. Add four tea- 
spoons of sugar, the juice of one 
lemon and a dash of bitters. Serve 
with two straws, to one couple, with 
warning not to bump heads. 


* There are two night clubs of ducal 
rank in Acapulco. One is the Jacar- 
anda, whose roof was designed in the 
shape of a seashell by Salvador Dali; 
it has no walls. The other is La Perla, 
where native divers soar from the 
136-foot-high top of La Quebrada 
into a foaming ocean gorge, as a sort 
of intimate floor show. 


* Acapulco’s first restaurant is Ar- 
mando’s. Tied for second place are 
Focolare (with a sibling in Mexico 
City and one about to open in Lon- 
don) and La Perla, which had wanted 
desperately to remain a mere night 
club but made the mistake of serving 
onion soup nine years ago, and 
thwarted itself. Dino’s, open only be- 
tween December and Easter, is a truly 
international restaurant. Its proprie- 
tor operates another in Lima, Peru, 
between seasons at Acapulco. 


* Women always seem to know what 
to wear. After all, that is how they 
communicate with one another, but 
men are either indifferent to these 
subtleties or helpless in their pres- 
ence. At most hotels and restaurants 
in Acapulco men may wear slacks and 
short-sleeved shirts without ties to 
dinner. For all other occasions, in- 
cluding christenings and wakes: bath- 
ing trunks or walking shorts. 

¢ The Arnold brothers are Acapulco’s 
leading skin divers. Each day they 
take down eighteen students and 
twenty-seven veterans. It takes three 
hours to learn skin diving, starting 
with masks and flippers and advanc- 
ing to the Aqualung. A_ five-hour 
session costs $14. 


* Most hotels can arrange for a guest 
membership at the Club de Golf, a 
nine-hole course with nine alternate 
tees for a total of 5950 yards, par 71. 
One round, including golf-club rental, 
a caddie and greens fees, costs six dol- 
lars. Bowling, billiards, tennis and 
swimming are also available by ar- 
rangement. The Villa Vera encloses 
a posh Racquet Club. Among specta- 
tor sports there are jai-alai and bull- 
fighting. Cock fighting is also well at- 
tended, probably because it is illegal. 
* Each night, at the Ski Club of Aca- 
pulco, a water skier wearing a kite rig 
soars 200 feet into the air and flies 















for 430 feet. Few circus acts can 
match this for spectacle or danger. 


* There are two trailer camps on the 
Costera Aleman, the road that hugs 
the bay, for anyone with the pluck 
to drive one of those things from 
Mexico City’s 10,000 feet to sea level. 


* The Yacht Club has 345 members, 
fifty-two craft of all classes in slips, a 
fleet of twenty-two Stars and twenty 
Lidos. The club is a stopping point for 
yacht traffic between the Caribbean, 
Panama, the United States West 
Coast, and Tahiti. Members of all 
yacht clubs are welcome. 


* In season, Acapulco’s private 
houses rent from $60 and $150 a day; 
10 percent less off-season. The houses 
have from four to eight bedrooms, 
four to ten servants, a swimming pool, 
a forty-mile view; some come with 
boats and include everything but food 
and the New York Times. 


¢ Zane Grey, a dentist who wrote 
Westerns, said Acapulco is one ol 
the two top places in the world for 
deep-sea fishing. He didn’t specify 
the other. In the “blue water’ fif- 
teen to twenty-five miles offshore a 
dropped hook can lure marlin, 
sailfish, tuna, shark, dolphin, yellow- 
tail or rooster fish. Game fishing costs 
surprisingly little; a day at sea for 
four fishermen is $30. 


* The most popular food item in 
Acapulco history is ceviche. To slaver 
ecstatically this quick easy way, flake 
one pound of raw white fish, such as 
haddock. Marinate it in lime juice for 
three hours. Squeeze the fish in a 
towel until the lime juice is pressed 
out. Add chopped tomato, chopped 
onion, chopped chilis and salt to 
taste. Mix vineyar and olive oil in 
equal parts, then add three parts of 
dry white wine. Add ketchup and 
pour over fish. Sprinkle with orégano 
and serve. Other Acapulco tasties are 
small yellow clams, served raw; a blue 
crab called jaiba; and the maffia crab 
which resembles a tiny black hand. 
* In September and October, twenty- 
one miles from Acapulco at La Bara 
de Coyuco or Rio de Papagayo, you 
can experience the world’s most ex- 
citing spear fishing. Tropical rains 
have swollen the rivers and washed 
an abundance of vegetation and fresh- 
water fish to the river mouths, where 
large salt-water fish come to feed. The 
spear fisherman, while having the 
time of his life jabbing his harpoon 
into a sixty-pound gallo, thirty-five- 
pound rabalo or twenty-pound jurel 









































Acapulco resident 

Francine Brandt (right) 

looks up between sips of tequila 
and coconut milk—a 
concoction 

called Coco Loco. Meanwhile, 
back at the Racquet Club 
pool-bar (below), 

owner Teddy Stauffer 

and Dorothy Webb 

have joined Mrs. Charles 
Rogers for a spot 

of semisubmerged relaxation. 


In a sun-filtered 

Acapulco interior, a local 
dancer named Lirio displays grace 
even in immobility. 

In the wide outdoors (opposite 
page), Ingrid Morath, who 
was born in Rio 

de Janeiro but lives in 
Mexico City, 

seems radiant with 

peace as she 

soaks up the last of one 

day’s Acapulco sun. 


fish, may find a shark tasting his 
ankles unless he has had the foresight 
to bring along a good guide who will 
warn the shark away sternly. The 
fisherman may work with spear or 
spinner, from three P.M. to Six P.M., 
at twenty-five dollars a session. 


¢ Other cities of the world have to 
rely on trucks for garbage removal, 
but in Acapulco some of it is flown 
out each day by vultures. There are 
huge modern disposal plants, but 
some residents forget to contract for 
the service. For them the vulture 
plan seems to work very well. 


¢ Visitors should be sure to have a 
taxi drive them to see the wall sur- 
rounding the Acapulco residence of 
Sfra. Dolores Olméda, upon which 
the late, great Diego Rivera created a 
multicolored fresco of a sixty-foot 
serpent. Visible above and behind the 
wall is the open-air studio that Rivera 
did not live to occupy, with its 
startling ceiling decorations. 


* Acapulco has never been hit by a 
hurricane. 


* The Acapulco Summer School, run 
by the Mexican government, offers 
courses in Spanish, regional dances, 
painting, folklore, ceramics, and His- 
pano-American history. Its seminars 
are conducted by some of Mexico’s 
greatest thinkers. Scholarships are 
available. Write to Acapulco Summer 
School, Hotel El Mirador, La Que- 
brada, Acapulco, Guerrero. 


* The month of May is the hunting 
season. Game is plentiful in the 
mountains which form Acapulco’s 
back yard. Deer, puma, jaguar, wild- 
cat and fox are the quarry. In Novem- 
ber partridge, quail and chachalaca 
get their turn to be shot at. Duck 
hunters may be found from Novem- 
ber through March at Playa Encan- 
tada, south of Acapulco, in a shower 
of feathers and gunsmoke. There is an 
abundance of small fish: mullet, bass, 
sea pike, flounder, smelt and majarras. 


* The most popular hunting in Aca- 
pulco, called boy meets girl, takes 
place (roughly in order of importance) 
at La Perla, El Presidente, the Playa 
Suave bar, the Prado-Americas bar, 
the Club de Esquies, Coctal Beach, 
the Bambuco Bar at the El Cano, and 
the Sy Y No. Sturdy young men 
make solemn pacts to meet apple- 
cheeked young women at these estab- 
lishments, but usually, when the time 
comes around, something else has 
turned up for both sides, thank 
heaven. THE END 
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A GAME FOR 


The progress of professional football, our flashiest sport, from slaughterhouse 


@ I count myself blessed for having grown up in 
Columbus, Ohio, where we had a professional 
football team called the Panhandles. The team 
was sponsored by the Panhandle Division of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad; and the Nesser brothers, 
who were the team’s fire and life, its very vitals, 
worked in the division shops as boilermakers. 
They always looked spick and span at the opening 
kickoff, because their mother used to launder and 
mend their uniforms. And their father, who loved 
football too, was the team’s water boy. 

There were seven Nesser players: Ted, Fred, 
Frank, John, Phil, Al and Ray. Ray played only 
a single season, but the football longevity of the 
other six was astounding. Ted, a squat, immensely 
strong, bashed-nosed, bald-headed, unstoppable 
line crasher, and John, a reliable halfback whose 
grim expression alone was worth at least five 
yards, each played more than twenty years for 
the Panhandles and other Ohio clubs. But the 
family record holder was Al, who played for Tim 
Mara’s New York Giants when they won the 
championship in 1927 and didn’t hang up his 
pads until 1932, after more than a quarter century 
in the fastest company there was. 

Perhaps it was boilermaking that made the 
Nessers so durable. Durability came in handy, 
for the game in those days was played under 
slaughterhouse rules. But they also had the skills 
to meet—and beat or give a tremendous battle 
to—the foremost pro teams of the time: Jim 
Thorpe and the Canton Bulldogs; the Massillon 
Tigers with the great Peck of Pitt; Peggy Parrott’s 
Akron Indians; the Dayton Triangles, and many 
another celebrated club. 

Ages later I met Jim Thorpe playing an Indian 
on a Hollywood movie set. “If they'd only gone 
to school, at least four of them Nessers woulda 
been All-Americans,” he said. “Twenty years 
later, that Ted woulda been another Nagurski.” 


Less than a decade from now, American pro- 
fessional football will celebrate its diamond jubi- 
lee: the first pro game was played on August 31, 
1895, at Latrobe, Pennsylvania. The Latrobe 
team, sponsored by the local Y.M.C.A., beat a 
team from Jeannette, Pennsylvania, 12 to 0. 
Latrobe and Jeannette are in Western Pennsyl- 
vania, and that’s where the pro game flourished 
for the next decade, with Pittsburgh as its hub. 
Christy Mathewson, who later achieved immor- 
tality as a New York Giants pitcher, had been a 


good fullback and field-goal kicker at Bucknell, 
and after leaving college he played several seasons 
for a club called the Pittsburgh Professionals. The 
pro game in the Pittsburgh area drew a number of 
fine players from Yale and Princeton, both cathe- 
drals of football in that epoch; among them 
Pudge Heffelfinger and Arthur Poe, a descendant 
of the great Edgar Allan. 

The average pro player earned about ten dollars 
a game in those days, and maybe a couple of free 
beefsteaks. Many of the games were played on 
fields with no fences around them, hence there 
could be no ticket sales; during the last quarter, 
a hat was passed through the crowd. Most of the 
players were former college stars, as they are 
today; but there were notable exceptions to this— 
sometimes a town policeman shone, if he had the 
physique and the heart, or the village blacksmith. 

Professional football has come quite a way 
since then. One serious estimate last year put the 
pro game’s television and radio audience as high 
as 50,000,000 every Sunday throughout its four- 
teen-week season. Even if the audience is actually 
only half or a third that large, it’s still pretty 
staggering. When Joe Carr, a Columbus sports 
writer who had managed the Panhandles on the 
side, organized the National Football League, in 
1922, it cost $100 to join; now the fee is $50,000— 
if they let you in. And where the early pros played 
their guts out for peanuts, players today now 
average about $8000 a year, and a star quarterback 
soars up into the $20,000-to-$30,000 class. Last 
year Norman Van Brocklin, the Eagles’ great 
quarterback, by adding testimonials, personal 
appearances and other side income to his salary, 
must have earned about $60,000. 

As to the gate, this year a New York syndicate 
bought the Cleveland Browns club for $4,000,000. 
Last season, for the third year in a row, the 
National Football League’s attendance topped 
3,000,000 for the seventy-eight games played by 
its thirteen teams. When it came time for the 
championship playoff between the Philadelphia 
Eagles and the Green Bay Packers, the Eagles 
management, to its intense pain, had to return 
nearly $500,000 worth of certified checks to 
ticket applicants for whom there simply wasn’t 
room. This season, with a fourteenth team, the 
Minnesota Vikings, as an added starter, the N.F.L. 
should enjoy an even bigger boom. 

The American Football League, an eight-team 
free-enterprise venture backed heavily by Texas 


by Joel Sayre 


oil money, began bucking its forty-year-old senior 
last year. The N.F.L. wished its upstart rival 
would blow away, but, though it lost $4,000,000, 
it failed to blow. The A.F.L.’s brand of football 
features a spectacular offensive, but it is not up 
to N.F.L. standards, particularly on defense. The 
new league is better than it was last year, how- 
ever, and if it survives, it should continue to 
improve. 

By 1933, the N.F.L. suffered survival anxieties 
of its own. It was threatening to turn into an 
unmanageable jungle. One season it had twenty- 
two teams, strung out like listings on a railroad 
timetable. In the first decade or so after its found- 
ing, about thirty teams had entered the league, 
played a season or two, then dropped out. Sched- 
uling was mostly of the catch-as-catch-can variety. 
Some teams would play fifteen games, others only 
four. So, in that year, George Preston Marshall, 
who had a fine club in Boston, the Redskins 
(which he later moved to Washington); George 
Halas, the founding father (and still owner and 
coach) of the Chicago Bears; Art Rooney, who 
had and has the Pittsburgh Steelers; and Tim 
Mara, father of the Giants’ present owners, Jack 
and Wellington Mara, all went into a huddle and 
established a uniform schedule under which every 
team played the same number of games. They also 
divided the league into an Eastern and a Western 
Conference and set up a championship playoff 
between the two. In addition they put through 
changes in the playing rules that made the game 
itself more spectacular. Things ran much more 
smoothly after that. 

During the rest of the 1930’s the N.F.L.’s out- 
standing clubs were the Giants, the Bears, the 
Redskins and the Green Bay Packers. There was 
fine and furious pro football in this decade, as 
we gaffers who saw it can testify. Some of the 
titans were the Bears’ Bronko Nagurski, Beattie 
Feathers, Link Lyman and Bill Hewitt; the Giants’ 
Ken Strong, Ed Danowski and Mel Hein; the 
Redskins’ Cliff Battles, Sammy Baugh and Turk 
Edwards; and the Packers’ Clark Hinkle, Johnny 
Blood, Arnie Herber and Don Hutson. Detroit 
was also terrific, with Dutch Clark and Ace 
Gutowski and Glenn Presnell running wild in 
its backfield. 

A very important event in pro history was the 
1940 championship playoff between Marshall’s 
Redskins and Halas’ Chicago Bears; it eventually 
changed the pattern of nearly all American foot- 
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rules to sleek and disciplined collisions between teams that weigh in the tons 


ball. The Redskins kicked off. On the Bears’ 
second play, their fullback Bill Osmanski slashed 
off-tackle sixty-eight yards for a touchdown. The 
Bears kicked off, and Max Krause ran the ball 
back to the Bears’ thirty-two-yard line. On the 
next play Sammy Baugh whipped a pass to 
Charlie Malone, who was standing in the end 
zone. It would have meant an immediate tying 
score, but Malone dropped the ball. That was the 
end. From then on, everything the Redskins tried 
went wrong; the final score, the Bears by 73 to 0. 
As the umpire’s gun banged a merciful finish, 
somebody in the press box cracked, “George 
Marshall just shot himself.” In the locker room 
afterward, Baugh was asked by a sports writer, 
“If Malone hadn’t dropped that pass, do you 
think it would have made a difference?” ‘“‘Yeah,” 
Baugh drawled. “I sure do. The score woulda 
been 73 to 7.” 


rior to 73-0, all the pro clubs except 

the Bears, and nearly all college 

teams, played the single-wing game 

or one of its variants, like Rockne’s 

Notre Dame box. Though capable 

of complications, the single wing 

was built on two basic principles: a direct pass 

from the center to the ball handler, who never 

stood up close to the center’s caboose but was 

always at least several yards away (there were no 

hand-offs then); and slamming into the key op- 

ponent on a play with two interferers at once, so 
that the ball carrier could get past him. 

The single wing was knock-’em-down, rock- 
and-sock football, putting a premium on speed, 
and above all on brawn, to achieve the savage 
blocking that was essential to its success. It was 
built around the team’s tailback, ideally a swift 
and rugged young man who could run, pass and 
kick. And play safety as well, for this was before 
platooning, and everybody played both ways. 

The T-formation offensive, which the Bears 
used for 73-0, was razzle-dazzle football. The 
quarterback stood up against the center and took 
the ball from him to start the play. The T struck 
swiftly and was filled with fantastic deceptions. 
It deployed the linemen and receivers in new 
ways; just before the center snap, a back might 
be running laterally to confuse and disrupt the 
defense. Though the single wing used forward 
passing a good deal, the T-formation game was 
almost constantly aerial. The T wouldn’t work 


without a first-rate passing quarterback to lead it. 
The Bears had a great one in Sid Luckman, who 
had starred at Columbia under Lou Little. 

After 73-0, in typically American fashion, there 
was a tremendous stampede to learn and install 
the T. Clubs with a good T offensive ran wild; it 
seemed unstoppable. But Greasy Neale, a tough, 
brilliant old-timer who coached the Philadelphia 
Eagles through the 1940's, leading them to three 
playoffs and two championships, went after the 
T with a defense of his own devising—the 7-2. 
This employed the process known as “chugging,” 
in which a pair of swift, strong and foxy charac- 
ters—in this case Muha and Wojciechowicz— 
banged into, or held, tripped, elbowed, jostled and 
otherwise temporarily impeded the enemy ends 
who were trying to get free to catch a pass. Mean- 
while Greasy had seven monsters on the line of 
scrimmage to take the rest of the enemy’s play to 
bits and crunch the poor quarterback, messing 
up his plans. The concentration of so much man- 
power at one spot was very dangerous against 
the deceptive, free-wheeling T game; but the 
wrecking techniques of those nine operatives were 
so overwhelming that Greasy got away with it for 
several seasons. His Eagles used to ruin the best 
T teams, even shutting them out now and then. 

It was Paul Brown and his Cleveland Browns, 
as I recall, who first overcame Greasy’s massive 
retaliation against the T. The Neale 7-2 tied up 
nine men and left only two to defend all the 
terrain between the line of scrimmage and the 
goal line behind them. Brown saw to it that 
blockers gave protection to his superb quarter- 
back, Otto Graham, until he could get his pass 
off to receivers who managed to elude Greasy’s 
two lonesome safety men. T coaches breathed 
easier after that; but Greasy had shown with his 
daring gambit that their dreamboat T formation 
wasn’t invincible. 

The final phase of defense evolution against the 
T was the 4-3-2-2, conceived and developed by the 
Giants. It is set up like this: first, a front-line 
foursome of huge brutes—two tackles and two 
ends (the ends are, in truth, also tackles); next, 
a trio of line backers—not so huge but equally, 
if not more, brutal—who play from three to five 
yards behind the front four; then, about ten yards 
behind the line backers, a pair of large, swift 
defensive halfbacks, one on either wing, poised 
to rush forward on an enemy running play, or to 
rush back on a pass; and finally the two safety 


men, who patrol the deep middle and are the 
defense’s ultimate death-or-glory custodians. 

College football used the platoon system for a 
while—one team for offense, another to defend— 
but finally abandoned it. The pros stuck with it, 
however, to the great benefit of the game and the 
joy of its customers. Defensive play became as 
complicated and subtle as that of the offensive. 
In the old days, a lineman on defense took a fixed 
position and waited for the opponent’s play to 
strike. Modern defense is variegated and mobile— 
defensive teams play all manner of shifty tricks 
to louse up the opposing linemen’s blocking as- 
signments, sometimes even indulging in what 
appears to be dancing of a primitive order. 

One such maneuver that delights the crowds is 
known as red-dogging, blitzing or stunting. The 
trick is for one or more of the quartet or trio— 
sometimes all seven—to hurtle through the line 
and make the quarterback wish he had chosen a 
different line of work. The Chicago Bears are said 
to have invented the red dog, though surely 
Greasy Neale’s 7-2 was red-dogging in a pristine 
form; at any rate, the Bears go in for red-dogging 
with the relish of juvenile delinquents smashing 
milk bottles on the public thoroughfares. 

The mobility, and consequent visibility, of much 
of modern pro defense has made football fans 
appreciate for the first time what wonderful jobs 
defense men do. In New York, Baltimore, Cleve- 
land, Chicago, San Francisco, defensive stars are 
heroes too—not just the quarterback and his 
receivers. Sam Huff, the Giants’ out-of-this-world 
middle-line backer and captain of the defense, 
has become one of the best-known figures in 
American sport. And when the Giants rush out 
of the tunnel, one man at a time, before the start 
of a game, Rosey Grier (six feet five, weighing 
285) and Andy Robustelli (six feet one, 230), who 
play in the killer quartet up front ahead of Sam, 
draw roars that rock Yankee Stadium. 

To me, one of the most exciting features of the 
postwar pro game has been the dimensions and 
skills of the athletes the clubs have dug up. In the 
old days, Cal Hubbard—later a famous big- 
league baseball umpire—played in the Green Bay 
line at 270 pounds and some ounces. Cal was the 
terror of all the ball carriers in the N.F.L. They 
looked on him as a kind of Paul Bunyan—you just 
didn’t believe him till you had seen him, and after 
he had hit you, you doubted even more that he 


was human. Continued on Page 179 











The Rothschilds have 
wide interests. The actress Philippine 
Pascal, of the Comédie Francaise com- 
pany, seen here backstage, is also the 
Baroness Philippine de Rothschild. Her 
father, the Baron Philippe, writes un- 
der the nom de plume Philippe Pascal. 


Among many other 
things Baron Edmond, the wealthiest 
living Rothschild, directs and finances 
vast philanthropie¢ projects in Israei. He 
is seen here with models of modern 
apartment houses which he is building 
allover Paris, for middle-income groups. 


THE HOUSE OF 
ROTHSCHILD 


The second of four articles on the past and the present of one of Europe’s most fabulous families 


It is almost impossible to meet a 
present-day Rothschild without first 
meeting his forefathers. The hall of his 
house and the anterooms of his office 
invariably teem with paintings, busts, 
reliefs, sometimes even small monu- 
ments of his ancestors. All these 
Valhallas are, curiously, incomplete. 
Of the dynasty’s founder no likeness is 
known, even though Meyer Rothschild 
toward the end of his life could have 
afforded the finest brush strokes money 
could buy. 

Still, the very absence of a solemn 
portrait confirms the impression con- 
temporaries have handed down. It is a 
picture quite different from the squat, 
relentless, monstrously practical gen- 
iuses he fathered. Meyer was a tall and 
modest person, with a preoccupied 
hunch to his shoulders and a smile in 
which there is supposed to have hov- 
ered a not quite businesslike twinkle. 

A strange dream must have stirred 
inside the man. Something prompted 
him to consistently peculiar choices. 
When history catches her first distinct 
sight of him in 1765, rooting about 
among some old chests, he was already 
in a position other men would not call 
logical. Without parents since child- 


by Frederic Morton 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY ARNOLD NEWMAN 


hood, he had landed an apprenticeship 
at a big Jewish banking house in Han- 
nover. Another lad in his shoes would 
have made the most of the opening. 
Hannover tolerated Jews—tolerably. 
The right thing would have been to 
hang on; to become chief clerk; and, 
with God’s help, possibly even to die a 
partner. 

But Meyer wasn’t even twenty when 
he went back to his native Frankfurt 
where he had to pay Jew toll every time 
he crossed the River Main; where the 
ghetto brimmed along a single dark 
alley, manacled with heavy chains each 
night; where the very word ‘“Roths- 
child’”’ must have been a reminder that 
Meyer had no family name at all. It 
was a privilege his race did not possess. 
To invent some sort of identification, 
Jews often used the signs which marked 
their houses. Meyer’s ancestors had 
once lived in a house with a red shield 
(Roth schild) at the more prosperous 
end of Jew Street. The name still stuck 
though his more immediate ancestors 
had declined to a danker, humbler 
place behind the Sign of the Saucepan. 

It was at the Saucepan that Meyer 
began to toil in the secondhand shop 
his brothers had established. And at this 


point the question must be asked: Did 


he really foresee the advantage of 


sacrificing sure advancement in Han- 
nover for the sake of a dark hole in 
Frankfurt’s Judengasse? Had he 
grasped the main chance that was sleep- 
ing in his native town? Did he realize 
that near Frankfurt a financial empire 
was being built which would need finan- 
cial viceroys? Did the dream really 
descend through the narrow roof and 
touch Meyer’s thought at night? 

At any rate, another dream-born 
strangeness attracted Meyer to old 
coins. He was absorbed in them pas- 
sionately, and began to deal in them 
feebly. His brief stay in a Talmudic 
school had left him with a great leaning 
toward poetry and lore. The dinars and 
thalers he now bought—the obscure 
mintages from Russia, the Palatinate 
and Bavaria—all these he could ana- 
lyze, annotate, interpret, describe, re- 
late—but not sell. Certainly not in 
Jew Street, where people had too great 
a need for current money to bother 
with the retired kind. Nor were Chris- 
tian burghers much more receptive. 

So Meyer ventured forth to the castle 
of young William, of the local ruling 
house—the Hesse-Cassel family. Lord 


be praised, he was admitted. The cour- 
tiers nudged each other at the ghetto 
music with which Meyer celebrated his 
wares. They leafed through the cata- 
logue written with such loving four- 
ishes. And then they bought! 

At low prices. Meyer returned to 
Jew Street triumphant, but not rich. 
He was about to marry Gutele Schnap- 
per, daughter of a shopkeeper at the 
“good end” of Jew Street; a family 
breadwinner needed a more solid in- 
come than could be milked out of the 
numismatic entertainment of minor 
nobles. Therefore Meyer instituted in 
the House of the Saucepan a money- 
changing counter, which began to profit 
nicely from the multifarious currencies 
of the German states. 

But again that dream was stirring. 
Again he turned peculiar. Again he 
rejected the sound, bourgeois way to 
merely sound success. He didn’t use 
his profits to enlarge the exchange 
counter, his primary source of income. 
Instead, the money went into coins. 
Meyer bought out some needy collec- 
tors. With his newly bolstered line he 
entrenched himself still further with 
William. On September 21, 1769, a new 

Continued on Page 76 
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he Hon. Jacob Roth- 
schild in his Kensington home. A 
recent graduate with high honors from 
Oxford, elder son of Lord Rothschild 
and heir to the title, he will enter the 
banking firm of N. M. Rothschild & 
Sons. Meanwhile he is gaining expe- 
rience in other Rothschild enterprises. 


Continued from Page 74 

sign appeared on the House of the 
Saucepan: M. A. Rothschild, by ap- 
pointment court factor to His Serene 
Highness. 

As a distinction this was almost 
commonplace. But Serenity was singu- 
lar, and any formal connection with 
him was valuable. Cousin to George III 
of England, nephew to the King of 
Denmark, brother-in-law to the King 
of Sweden, William obviously had rela- 
tives who were doing well. What made 
them even more important—and what 
gives William a signal part in Meyer’s 
story—was the fact that just about the 
entire bunch of Majesties owed him 
money. 

When it came to money this blue- 
blood, whose escutcheon had been 
famous in Germany since the Middle 
Ages, was as sharp as next year’s 
parvenu. William’s racket was valor. 
That is, he conscripted his male sub- 
jects and drilled them into regiments. 
He perfected his troops. He button- 
polished them. As soon as a batch was 
ripe and enticingly packaged, he sold 
it to England, which used “the Hes- 
sians”’ to keep peace in her colonies. 

The sums brought in swelled mightily 
through William’s smart loan-sharking. 
Then his father, the Landgrave of 
Hesse-Cassel, died. In 1785 William 
succeeded to his palace and his hoard 
and became the richest ruler in Europe. 

The same year Meyer and Gutele 
pushed their pots and barrels to a 
somewhat larger house with a green 
shield. They had to accommodate a 
growing brood. For its support a dry- 
goods counter had been added to 
Meyer’s regular businesses—the coins, 
the exchange counter, and the second- 
hand trade. Through all these strug- 
gling departments he sweated, and 
smiled with his odd, preoccupied smile. 
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Nobody, except perhaps his dream, 
foresaw how soon William’s great cas- 
tle was to be linked with the narrow 
counting house at the Green Shield. No 
one could have divined that the tycoon 
prince would be eclipsed by the ghetto 
peddler; or that the Jew Street family 
would, within Serenity’s own lifetime, 
far surpass his own fabulous wealth; 
would drown the fame of his ancient 
name with their own; would, in fact, 
reduce him toa thoroughbred stepping- 
stone. 

Yet in a tiny, secret way it had al- 
ready begun to happen. Three puissant 
devices, by which Meyer’s house was to 
overwhelm the continent, did their 
work in miniature: a) The Rc thschild 
custom consisted, to a ca'culated de- 
gree, not of other bourgeoisie but of the 
noblest personages; the higher their 
usefulness to Meyer, the lower the 
prices they need pay him. b) This invit- 
ing policy was leveled particularly at 
the Landgrave’s court; it had earned 
Meyer the important intimacy of Bu- 
derus, William’s chief financial lieu- 
tenant. c) Meyer had sons. 

This last was, and is, the simplest 
and most crucial Rothschild power 
instrument of all: to have sons. In es- 
sence the dream-poem in Meyer’s soul 
was dynastic. The connection-making, 
the storytelling, and charming, the bit- 
by-bit selling he did at local courts 
were dynastic investment. If he had 
not been a father it would have been 
vain gesticulation; he would have died 
unknown, a kind of feckless Semitic 
raconteur. But because he had sons, 
he became a mover of mountains. As 
long as Meyer lived alone with his 
wife, he was just another Jew—or, if 
you will, a Caesar without centurions. 
But soon those boys began to issue 
from his marriage to Gutele like so 
many dauntless legions. 


First came Amschel, future banker 
of the Diet of the German Confedera- 
tion. Then Salomon, who in the end 
achieved exactly the exalted station in 
Imperial Vienna that remained poor 
Landgrave William’s perpetual day- 
dream. Then Nathan, who became the 
most powerful man in England. Then 
Kalmann, who wound the Italian pen- 
insula around his hand. Then James, 
who was to king it in France through- 
out Republic and Empire. The early 
Romans may have been the most suc- 
cessful nation the worid has known; 
perhaps Napoleon was the most for- 
midable individual. But it is quite 
possib.e that the pecp'e still busting 
obscurely at the Green Shield were 
the family par excellence in modern 
history. 

In the beginning, of course, those 
five boys, together with their five sisters, 
were just an eager litter of ghetto ap- 
prentices, taking the load off Meyer’s 
stooped shoulders. They ran errands, 
manned counters, added figures. But 
swiftly their characters became plain. 
They were quite different from old 
Rothschild. When Meyer talked Jewish 
history (would one of them perhaps 
go to the Yeshiva?) or spun yarns 
about his coins, their eyes, while obedi- 
ent, turned blank. It was at the market 
place they became alive. They vibrated 
at the exchange counter. They were 
fiendish calculators. They would come 
running into the house with some- 
thing—often cotton cloth—they had 
snatched up for a song and which they 
would sell dearly, with astounding 
pressure and speed, a few hours later. 
Success itched in their very bones. Yet 
their gentler father was needed to re- 
lease it. A precedent established itself 
which was to pattern the future: In the 
House of Rothschild brilliance may 
be individual, but accomplishment is 


Lord Rothschild in 
the study of his home at Cambridge. 
An art collector, an expert on animal 
and insect reproduction and a jazz 
piano player who took lessons from 
Teddy Wilson, he wrote in 1938 to 
ask the Pope if he would protest 
against the Nazi persecution of Jews. 


joint. Brothers and cousins comple- 
ment one another, and so do genera- 
tions. 

The harsh, tremendous new energies 
in the House of the Green Shield might 
have foundered if not for Meyer Am- 
schel. He softened them. He supplied 
graciousness, the one thing his sons 
would always lack. He put forward a 
pleasant face at a time when the skill 
of pleasing was still more useful than 
the ability to negotiate. In other self- 
made success stories the more polished 
sons build from the spadework done 
by the father. Here the father put the 
sul tle touches on the schemes of the 
sons. 

The first scheme was obvious—to a 
commercial genius. On the one hand 
there was the Rothschild cotton-cloth 
line, paid for with money going to 
England. On the other hand His soldier- 
vending Serenity got drafts from Eng- 
land. On the third hand (Rothschild 
reasoning is usually octopus-armed) 
those English cotton jobbers could be 
paid directly with the Landgrave’s Lon- 
don drafts; thus the discount, or ex- 
change charges, would be pocketed 
both ways, if only William would give 
Meyer such discount business. On the 
fourth hand, why couldn’t Papa show 
up at court right now with a do-me-a- 
favor-priced collection of fine old coins? 

Shortly afterward the Landgrave ac- 
quired, very cheaply, a score of numis- 
matic treasures. And slowly but surely 
the Rothschilds began to profit from a 
flow of English drafts. 

It was only a beginning. This new 
income did not nearly satisfy the dy- 
namic new impatience at the Green 
Shield. What was draft discounting— 
really just check-cashing—compared 
to the handling of the bonds in which 
the Landgrave invested much of his 

Continued on Page 137 

















THE BEST 
HUNGARIAN 
FOOD 


by Hugh G. Foster 


@ With the East River as its Danube, a cluster of less than sixty 
square blocks in Manhattan’s Yorkville district has become 
recognized—unchallenged since the 1956 Trouble—as the New 
Budapest of Hungarian-America. Second Avenue from 72nd to 
86th Street is its main thoroughfare; and Central Park serves as 
its vdrosliget, or village green, where the patriots tone up for, or 
rest from, the rigors of picketing in front of the nearby lair of 
the Soviet U.N. delegation. Other cities, chiefly Detroit, Cleve- 
land, Pittsburgh and Chicago, remain the sub-capitals of western 
Magyardom. But Yorkville is the mecca. As the most pleasant- 
smelling “‘foreign’’ quarter in New York, its prevailing aroma is 
attar of paprika from the constantly simmering kettles of 
goulash. 

In ten of Yorkville’s fourteen Hungarian restaurants visited, 
goulash had the same fixed status on the menu as the water- 
mark. It disappears only when the place founders—a rarity in 
this neighborhood where it is common for a restaurateur to 
recommend a trial run of a rival’s bill-of-fare. But doom follows 
swiftly upon the one mortal sin—debasement of the goulash. 
The reckless owner shaves a little here and there on the beef, 
using shank and flank instead of close-grained rump or sirloin. 
And he may compound the folly with a Mexican substitute for 
the genuine édes némes rdézsa—the ‘‘sweet-and-noble-rose” 
paprika without which a goulash never really comes to life. 

Gulyds, pronounced gool-yahsh in the language of its origin, 
is a ration of meat contrived by herdsmen on the Hungarian 
plains some two thousand years ago when the Romans held the 
area as the province of Pannonia. The land was as fruitful as it is 
today. The bonnet pepper (Capsicum tetragonum) grew all about, 
water ran fresh in the streams. They had to dig a bit for lily 
bulbs, the onions of the day, but the main ingredient—beef— 
was right there. The rest was easy. 

It is unlikely that a sound goulash can be obtained any place 
where the dish in not available day after day. Labeling it 
“Hungarian” is no assurance that it won’t turn out to be a 
worked-over beef, veal or lamb stew, “‘jardiniered” with carrot 
strips. Another counterfeit is a bowl full of meat that has been 
steamed to shreds, displacing a pint of burnt-umber gravy which 
is delivered to busy restaurants in fifty-gallon drums. 

In all the Hungarian restaurants treated of here, a diligent 
canvass yielded a number of highly appetizing facts. A virtuoso 
goulash of beef is served in no deeper a gravy than that which 
oozes naturally from the meat. The cubes of sirloin are not 
“cooked-out,” but retain enough juice to keep them firm yet 
tender. The only vegetable allowed to mingle with it is a quar- 
tered potato. There should be nothing left of the onion but its 
essence, and of garlic, only the hovering spirit. A mound of fine 
little dumplings called galuska, a version of the Austrian nock- 
erli, cousin to the Italian gnocchi, go on the platter; and be- 
side it, usually, some cut beans in a hot vinaigrette. 

That’s how it comes from the lustrous kitchen of the Chardas 
on East 79th Street; and it reaches within an ace of the same 
perfection at the lesser restaurants in Continued on Page 92 


A PASTORAL REPAST. In the courtyard of a farm on the western border 
of Hungary, accented by a hand-embroidered tablecloth, is displayed an 
assortment of edibles dear to the Hungarian heart: left to right, front row— 
onions, tender spring and Spanish; a bowl of paprika (ground red bonnet 
peppers, Capsicum tetragonum), and paprikaspeck (lightly smoked bacon 
rolled in paprika); second row—a plate of red and green sweet peppers and 
a bowl of steaming, aromatic goulash; third row—handmade baskets, one 
with a loaf of farm-baked bread, another of garlic and more onions, and 
a plutzer, the earthenware jug that keeps wine or water cool. Paprika— 
sweet, mild and pungent—is the indispensable element in Magyar cooking. 

PHOTOGRAPH BY ERICH LESSING 
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On the slopes of a valley near the town of Lercara Friddi, in the grape- and grain-growing region of Sicily, a youthful goatherd takes time out to rest in the sun with his 
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pet billy goat. Sicily, the largest Mediterranean island, is mostly pastoral. 


The Sad and 
Beautiful 
Island 

of SICILY 


by Alan Moorehead 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY BRUCE DAVIDSON 


e Not much is left of traditional Italy now—in 
the last twenty years the country has changed 
probably more than any other in western 
Europe—but there is still a moment in the late 
spring when you can drive south from Rome 
over fairly empty roads and catch glimpses of a 
world that has altered little since the days of 
Garibaldi, the Bourbons and the bandits. In 
Europe of course it is always a pleasure to go 
south, since you are headed for the sunshine, 
but here the effects are more dramatic than usual. 

At the little fishing port of Terracina, barely 
a couple of hours away from Rome, one already 
begins to see bluish-gray cactuses and fig trees 
on the cliffs beside the sea, and there is a great 
come-and-go of donkeys and horse-drawn carts 
along the road. The boy at the gas station who 
fills your tank at the rate of roughly a dollar a 
gallon has a quick and lively air that immedi- 
ately distinguishes him from the somber Romans 
only sixty miles away to the north, and by the 
time you reach the streets of Naples the aroma 
of the south is very strong indeed. I wish the pur- 
veyors of the new olfactory movies would have a 
shot at this peculiar smell one day. In my ex- 
perience it is a compound of bougainvillea, 
fried fish, orange peel, horse dung, seaweed, 
gasoline fumes and some heavily-scented tropi- 
cal !lower—jasmine perhaps, or freesia; but 
then there may be other elements that I have 
missed such as garlic and the tar in the boat- 
builders’ yards. 

Except for the traffic, which is now tumultu- 
ous, Naples has changed less than other Italian 
cities since the war. The Bourbon palaces and 
churches have not yet been overwhelmed by 
modern office blocks, the Pompeian collection 
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A sea sprite in modern dress departs from the cool, crystal waters off 


Isola Bella, a beach about three miles south of Taormina, 

Sicily’s famous east-coast vacation resort. The 

children (opposite page) pause on their way to school to place bouquets 
of flowers at a shrine to the Virgin. These roadside shrines 


are common in Sicily, and so are the youngsters’ little black pinafores. 








in the museum, surely the most intimate 
glimpse there has ever been into the private 
lives of the Romans, still remains unique, 
and along the Via Roma one can still buy 
charms against the evil eye at almost every 
other shop. 

Was there ever a city so typical of itself as 
Naples, so entrenched in the routine of its 
own reputation? Like Scotland with its tar- 
tans, its golf, its haggis and its eightsome 
reels, the identity of the place has been 
established in everybody’s mind by so many 
different things, all unmistakably Neapoli- 
tan. One thinks at once of high lachrymose 
tenor voices singing of Capri and the sun- 
shine, of Vesuvius in eruption and the boats 
setting out for the islands, of the pizzas and 
the oranges in the rrattorie, of the myth of 
the evil eye and of the miracle of the lique- 
faction of the blood of St. Januarius (both 
passionately believed), of the red coral 
brooches and the clay figures in the souvenir 
shops, of ornate fountains and Capodi- 
monte porcelain, of the swarming children 
and the wash hanging up to dry across 
the narrow back streets, and of the beggars. 
No other great seaport on the Mediter- 
ranean—not Alexandria or Greek Piraeus, 
not Algiers or Genoa, or Barcelona, not 
even Marseilles—can produce so distinct or 
strong an atmosphere. 

The autostrada leading out of the city 
past Vesuvius has been much improved, and 
in the course of a single day you can now 
tackle that dizzy serpentine road that winds 
round the cliffs of the Sorrento peninsula to 
Positano and Amalfi. Last spring it seemed 
to me to be nore beautiful than ever. Then, 
passing through Salerno on a flat plain, you 
come upon the greatest ancient monument 
in the south, perhaps the greatest in all 
Italy. Nothing will ever challenge the Par- 
thenon on the Acropolis at Athens, but then 
you expect it to be there, whereas the Greek 
temple of Neptune at Paestum bursts upon 
the sight with the effect of an oasis seen in 
the desert or a lonely island at sea. In an in- 
stant the surrounding countryside is trans- 
formed by these brown Doric columns which 
for twenty-five hundred years have survived 
every agent of destruction from earthquakes 
to modern bombers; the land becomes not 
Italy but Greece. t 

I know of no other instance where a man- 
made building so powerfully dominates the 
landscape. Certainly the pyramids do not 
achieve it to the same extent, nor the 
coliseum which stands isolated in open 
space at El Djem in Tunisia, nor the Taj 
Mahal in India. The softness of Italy and 
the blurred, misty outlines of the country 
vanish. Here in these columns we have the 
clear penetrating light and the simplicity of 
classical Greece, and it seems to spread out 
and suffuse the whole plain from the moun- 
tains to the sea. It is a most moving thing. 
Mere size can have nothing to do with it, 
for the Neptune temple and the less impres- 
sive basilica that stands beside it are 
midgets compared to the other buildings 
mentioned above; they would scarcely make 
an outhouse to any of the vast palaces of 
the Bourbons. 

The Italian authorities have shown great 
firmness and judgment in allowing no other 
structures to be built nearby, and perhaps, 
too, the temples gain by contrast to the 
slightly opera buffa atmosphere and the 
surfeit of baroque one has just left behind 
in Naples. At all events, there these master- 
pieces stand, and last spring they appeared 
to me to be just as wonderful as when I saw 





them first during the last war; it was here 
that General Clark’s Fifth Army came 
ashore on the invasion of Italy on Septem- 
ber 8, 1943. 

Then again, farther south at Maratea, 
which possesses one of the best country 
hotels in Italy, you are astonished at the 
semitropical lushness of the countryside. 
Even in April the figs and cherries are 
bursting out, the loquats are already ripe, 
and you can see bunches of young grapes 
and olives forming on the branch. And so 
you find your way on down to Reggio di 
Calabria in the extreme toe of Italy. Snow 
still lies on the mountains there, but it is 
quite warm enough to swim in the sea. 

All this is a preparation for Sicily, and in- 
deed I would suggest that the island should 
be approached in no other way. To fly there 
is much too sudden, for it is a most compli- 
cated place and to understand it requires a 
little previous experience. During these few 
days on the way down from Rome you have 
already assimilated a good deal: the overlay 
of modern Italy upon the Bourbons, of the 
Pompeian Romans upon the Greeks; the 
spawning poverty of the people and the 
natural fertility of the land, a suggestion of 
paganism and of antic superstitions in the 
midst of Christianity, and finally a certain 
sense of relaxation, of dolce far niente, of 
idle sleepiness which, however, can suddenly 
erupt, like Vesuvius, into fierce irritation. 
Your stomach, moreover, has had a chance 
to adjust itself to the heavy wine and the 
rich and somewhat oily diet of the south. 

You can see the coast of Sicily very clearly 
from the mainland. The ferries leave every 
hour or so with cars, railroad coaches and 
passengers from Villa San Giovanni, a little 
to the north of Reggio, and it takes less than 
an hour to cross to Messina. Sicily, in fact, 
is simply another province of Italy; it is 
governed from Rome, its laws, language, 
culture and customs are, officially, all Italian. 
And yet three thousand years of politics and 
common inheritance still have not sufficed to 
join the island to the mainland—not, at any 
rate, in its essential spirit, not in the way that 
the ordinary people go about their lives. This 
is not the regional difference between, say, the 
departments of Seine-et-Oise and the Alpes- 
Maritimes in France, between Vermont and 
Arizona. It is rather the difference between 
England and Ireland, a sort of similarity in 
conflict. To know Sicily you must first know 
its eternal opponent, Italy. 

As you step ashore in Sicily there may be 
no marked contrast with the mainland. 
Messina, the island’s eastern port, could 
just as easily be Reggio on the other side of 
the straits. The Banco di Roma operaies 
here just as it does in Rome and the same 
television program you left behind in Italy 
flickers in every Sicilian bar. Yet the fact 
remains that the maffia still governs the 
secret life of Sicily, and in some places it is 
every bit as strong as the Italian government. 

On a short visit the chances are that you 
will see nothing and hear nothing of the 
maffia, for it is a secret society which natu- 
rally does not publish an annual balance 
sheet or display itself in banners and uni- 
forms. But I doubt that you could put up a 
new house at many places on the island 
without receiving a visit from some maffia 
agent who would point out that you were in 
need of protection, and that he was in a 
position to give it to you in return for a 
regular fee. Refuse, and some dark night 

your windows are broken. Refuse again and 
Continued on Page 85 











































































































































































At Agrigento, on the southern Sicilian coast, stands the island's finest ancient building, the Temple of Concord. It dates from the 5th Century B.C. and its thirty-four Doric 





Continued from Page 82 
your dog is poisoned. Worse things can 
follow. You pay. 

It so happened that a day or two before 
my arrival two men were murdered on the 
island, and when the funeral went by—an 
elaborate affair—we inquired whose it was. 
No one knew dnything. No one seemed to 
know who the dead men were or how or why 
they had died. This is another aspect of the 
maffia, the code of omerta, the conspiracy of 
silence. 

If all this seems sinister, one must in jus- 
tice remember that Sicily, the largest and 
richest island in the Mediterranean, has also 
been the most invaded. There is hardly a 
Mediterranean power from the Arabs to 
the French which at one time or another has 
not landed an army of occupation and 
forced its laws upon the inhabitants. Merely 
as a form of self-protection the Sicilians 
were bound to set up some sort of native 
organization like the maffia, and even if it is 
a little out of date today no one as yet has 
found any effective means of stamping it 
out. Mussolini thought he could uproot the 
maffia ; Fascism, he declared, had supplanted 
it. But he was wrong. The maffia continued 
on its independent way right through the 
Fascist era, and has certainly not lost much 
of its hold during these present years of 
democracy. 

However, as I have said, the visitor is not 
likely to be troubled by this any more than 
he is troubled by the thought that there are 
undoubtedly burglars prowling around in 
his own home town. He will probably forget 
all about it, and if he has a car he will make 
his way light-heartedly along the coast road 
from Messina to Taormina. 

Now Taormina and the beaches that lie 
just below the great cliffs on which it stands 
are not sinister at all. It is one of the most 
famous tourist resorts in Europe, and any- 
one who has been to places like Capri and 
Monte Carlo will be familiar with its general 
aspect: the grand hotels, the souvenir shops 
in the narrow streets, the flowers, the don- 
keys, the Roman ruins, the holiday crowds 
and the line of buses and cars that comes 
winding up the hill. 

The day I arrived was a national holiday, 
and never before can there have been more 
business in charms against the evil eye, 
handmade lace and tiles of glazed pottery. 
I walked to the parapet of the piazza and, 
looking down over that enormous gulch 
that divides the town from the bright sea be- 
low, realized with a kind of dull shock just 
how much about this town I had forgotten. 

Eighteen years had passed since I had 
walked up that goat track which I could 
still see on the ridge below, and that had 
been a great day because the war was on and 
the Nazi and Fascist army in the island had 
just collapsed. And so a little group of us 
had walked up here to take the surrender of 
Taormina. I could remember the incidents 
of that day very well—how on the goat track 
Italian sentries kept bobbing up with white 
flags and we told them to throw their 
machine guns and rifles down the cliff; how 
the population of the town had assembled 
on this very piazza on which I was now 
standing, how they called and called to us, a 
curious caterwauling noise, as we clam- 
bered toward them over the rocks, how they 
mobbed us with hysterical excitement when 
we arrived, and then the flowers, the wine, 
the speeches, the cheers, the implorings and 
petitions. My friends and I—just three or 
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columns are intact—but all this means nothing to tiny daisy pickers. 85 
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Arnold Scaasi and Melissa Weston (Mrs. Thomas M. Bancroft, Jr.) 
poised in reflection at the designer’s New York salon. 

The white tulle gown, called “Shooting Star,” is 

embroidered in crystal, gold and silver beads. 

Opposite, Dina Merrill (Mrs. Stanley M. Rumbough, Jr.) 

is decked in zinnias: a dress of Staron cut velvet, 

with stole lined in marabou. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY RONNY JAQUES 


Third in a Series on the Worid's Leading Designers 


The Couturier Look, American Style 


@ “I don’t believe in making little nothings,” 
Arnold Scaasi has remarked. And a glance at 
this young American designer’s latest collec- 
tion leaves no doubt that his forte is the spec- 
tacular—his clothes are created for women 
who aren't afraid to be quietly startling. 

With the accent on flair and drama, it is not 
surprising that Scaasi numbers many theater 
people among his clients. He feels a rapport 
with stars because he believes they have an 
innate flair for individuality, never are fad 
followers and thoroughly enjoy being them- 
selves; their attire is usually an extension of 
their personalities. The clothes worn by the 
stars on these pages are from his fall collec- 
tion and may be purchased in leading stores 
across the country. 

Scaasi, like most American designers, sells 
more clothes to store buyers than to indi- 
viduals, although he is determined to keep the 
individual-couture look that has always 
marked his designs. He has the couturier ap- 
proach to individuality and wishes the 
American woman would adapt herself to it. 
He thinks American women are too inclined 
to want to look like everybody else, and that 
they are not selective enough. 

In his travels he has noted that European 
and American women alike want first of all to 
look feminine and alluring, but that they 
differ in their willingness to attain that elusive 
state of chic. The European woman is more 
experiment-minded and will often change her 
style and her very self to suit a dress; but the 
American woman is reluctant to attempt such 
an awesome metamorphosis and is content to 


allow her Continued on Page 90 
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Sally Ann Howes visits 
the Contemporaries gallery in a 


typical Scaasi coat: 
bright wool, 

simply cut. The 

color is turquoise, and 
the lines 

are those of a 

fencer’s jacket. With it 
Miss Howes wears 

a matching “‘lifesaver” 
hat by Emme. 

The delightful young 
Briton returns to 
Broadway this season 
in the African 

musical Kwamina. 


For dinner at Chez Vous 

in the Village, 

Anna Maria Alberghetti wears 
a short dress of 
fuchsia chiffon, with 
simple bodice 

and full 

skirt. Scaasi’s pink 
silk broadcloth 

coat, cut like a little 
girl's with 

high waist and 

Peter Pan collar, 
couldn't be 

more appropriate for 
the spirited 

star of Carnival. 
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Betsy von Furstenburg 


peeeeeeny the me eau se — starts for a spin 
a 4 w 
As * eres 


in a suit 

, “seapernt?’y ene : just warm enough 

' pee ett oh ea aan : for fall. It is 

; a red-and-white diagonal 
tweed, with a 
matching fringed scarf 
for open cars 

and nippy days. Her 
pin and earrings are also 
by Scaasi; her hat 

is by Emme. 

Miss von Furstenburg 
is now 

playing in Jean Kerr’s 
Mary, Mary. 
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Carol Lawrence journeys Zn 
off-Broadway to —- 
the Cherry Lane Theater. rs 

Her suit dress is 
granite silk and wool, 
with a panel 
skirt and long sleeves ; 
a matching 
scarf bordered in gray fox 
adds to the elegance 
of the ensemble. 
Miss Lawrence, the 
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original Maria 

in West Side Story, 

has recently completed the 
film version of 

A View From the Bridge. 





Continued from Page 86 favorite department 
store or boutique to choose a custom-made 
line and persuade her that it appeals to her. 
Scaasi adapts himself gracefully to this atti- 
tude and designs for the class who used to 
buy custom-made clothes, who are affluent 
enough to afford them, but who want them 
tout de suite. In order to find the true reaction 
to his creations, he goes on tour with his col- 
lection to the various stores. This way, he 
maintains, he can design for real women 
rather than imaginary ones. 


Scaasi was born in Montreal thirty years 


ago. He began a small custom business in 


New York in 1954. In 1956 he ventured 
into a wholesale business which grew phe- 
nomenally from twenty costumes to today’s 
selection of more than a hundred. He has 
won a half dozen awards for his fashion- 
design achievements and has expanded to 
include costume jewelry, men’s ties and 
sweaters, and furs for Ben Kahn. But he 
still directs every step in the making of his 
dresses. He even consults with Italian, Swiss 
and French textile mills in the design of the 
rich, exotic fabrics he loves. Delighting in un- 
expected combinations, he has successfully 
combined tweed with chinchilla, sable with 
satin, chiffon with multicolored embroidery. 

There is no favorite type of dress he prefers 
to make, although he is best known for elab- 
orate evening gowns. On one occasion he 
designed a gown which was encrusted with 
70,000 beads and weighed forty pounds. 

Scaasi’s fashion philosophy is perhaps best 
summed up in his simple declaration: “I try 
to design pretty clothes to make a woman 
beautiful.”” When pressed to explain how he 
achieves this effect, he declares that a dress 
should have a raison d’étre. If there is no place 
to wear it, it is of no use and doesn’t fulfill its 
function as a dress. And he feels a dress 
should not be so strange as to appear ludi- 
crous: a woman wants a dress to make people 
look at her—not laugh at her. 

The young designer loves his work and 
finds it great fun. When he wants a change he 
is likely to turn to jazz or decoration. His 
most recent decorating project was the Vic- 
torian house on his Long Island summer place. 
And indeed Long Island is an ocean away 
from Paris, where Christian Dior once looked 
at Scaasi’s sketches and said: “Go back to 
America—the future of fashion is there.” 


THE END 


Kitty Carlisle in her New York apartment; the décor is by her husband, Moss Hart. 
Her short, strapless evening dress is a Staron satin rose print, 
in shades of gray and brown; 

its matching jacket is lavishly bordered in sable. 

Joan Crawford (opposite) in the Scaasi 

creation “Blue Meteor,” a body-hugging evening dress, 
grandly décolleté, covered with 

coin-size blue and green paillettes that 

rustle and shimmer with every 

movement. The frothy companion coat is made 

of yards and yards of blue tulle. 
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THE BEST 
HUNGARIAN FOOD 


Continued from Page 78 


New York’s Hungarian colony. As for 
the Old Country—well, it’s possible 
that Lt. Col. N. Newnham-Davis and 
Mr. Algernon Bastard, a team of epi- 
cures en voyage, after chomping their 
way across Europe, lost their enthusi- 
asm in the old Hungarian capital. For 
in their Gourmet’s Guide to Europe they 
reported: “Perhaps the best known of 
all the dishes of Hungary is the Gulyas, 
or as the French call it, the Goulache, 
which is a comparatively dry dish of 
beef, dusted with paprika, as one eats 
it in Buda-Pesth and which as one 
travels westward becomes more and 
more like a ragout seasoned with the 
Hungarian pepper.” 

“Seasoned with’’ is more accurate 
than “dusted,” but paprika, the in- 
dispensable element of Magyar 
cookery, is, rather, worked into the 
dish. American cooks use it much too 
cautiously, confusing it with chili pep- 
per which, indeed, biteth like the adder. 
Paprika is amazingly sweet, mild and 
pungent. In Soviet Hungary it is es- 
teemed a national treasure, its purity 
so well guarded that recently nineteen 
persons in Budapest were convicted 
for adulterating paprika with colored 
flour. The wretches drew various sen- 
tences up to thirteen years. 

America’s biggest importer of the 
red spice is also situated in the heart 
of Yorkville’s Little Budapest—the es- 
tablishment of Paprikas Weiss, at 1546 
Second Avenue. The founder of the 
house started seventy years ago with 
one canister of paprika. Today, —_ 
the third generation of Weisses, if is 
the Gibraltar of Hungarian cuisine, 
public and private. The entrance is 
directly off the street, and if you drop 
in, the proprietors, mother and son, 
will graciously make you welcome. In 
five minutes your nose will have had a 
hundred adventures. If you don’t know 
about the ducal Hungarian salami, the 
Weisses will give you a thin slice of it 
to taste. Since the invention of that 
style of sausage—by the Greeks, pro- 
visioning up for the Battle of Salamis 
in 480 B.c.—there has been nothing 
like it. Then, you may nibble a pinch 
of kék mak, the blue poppy seeds, 
and begin to understand why Hun- 
garians sprinkle it on their noodles 
and grind it as a filling in so many of 
their cakes. 


The jolly hosts of Yorkville, as they 
count the standees in the foyers, recall 
that not so long ago the Hungarian 
restaurant business was at a perilously 
low ebb. Their cooks had been cajoled 
into better-paying jobs by the big 
downtown restaurants and year-round 
resorts. A gloomy enough situation, 
even without the rocketing elevated 
trains that hemmed the district in a 
continuous murk. Then, in 1956, two 
events brought recovery as well as new 
grandeur all around: the dismantling of 
the 2nd ard 3rd Avenue Elevated, and 


the arrival of the first wave of Hungarian 
refugees, among them some of the most 
talented chefs in Europe. 

“We got to him first—we raced to Camp 
Kilmer!” exults Mr. Arthur Nagy, co- 
owner with Mr. Nicholas Rappy, of the 
Chardas. “He is the best! His bab leves 
kolbaszal—why, the Emperor Franz Josef 


REVOLUTIONARY! | 


E canouset 


gusoe TRAY 


never had better. His rdntott esirke— 
magical! And wait until you take the first 
bite of his rdkott palacsinta 

The first of these miracles is a rich bean 
soup flavored with smoky nuggets of 
sausage. The next is a Magyar elaboration 
of Maryland fried chicken. The third 
translates into “loaded pancakes,” but is 


superior to the French crépes, although 
not so rich. What is the name of this 
Merlin of the kitchen? The Messrs. Rappy 
and Nagy beg not to disclose it. Indeed, he 
is under contract to them. But does that 
mean that you can chain a man to the 
range? So, if and when he goes, he will 
have left behind many of his secrets. 
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The preponderance of meat dishes in 
New York’s Hungarian restaurants is 
something you notice on your very first 
visit. Beef is dominant, and most of it 
goes into the yawning goulash cal- 
drons. Veal is used in multiple forms. 
Pork appears as delicate morsels in a 
blend of sauerkraut and sour cream 


called Székely gulyds; or minced and 
stuffed into bell peppers, or as entire 
roast loins. Poultry too, the complete 
barnyard. Broilers and young biddies 
are made into csirke paprikds, a dish 
that starts out as a sauté and winds up a 
fricassee. Turkey, duck—and the suc- 
culent goose, which is especially good 


smoked and steaming hot on a hillock 
of red cabbage. 

But no lamb. No lamb in Yorkville res- 
taurants except in one or two where the 
clientele, mostly non-Hungarian, demands 
its chops, racks and legs of lamb. The 
true Magyar declines it, with thanks. In 
his book the lamb is a pet; and the sheep, 
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Kodak brings you a new experience 
in automatic slide-showing pleasure! 


New Kodak Carousel Projector has 80-slide 





revolving tray on top. You change it as easily 
as a record...you store it like a book! 


Slides won't "pop" or jam! 


Here is a revolutionary forward step in smooth, 
automatic, trouble-free showing of color slides. 


This new Kodak Carousel Projector uses a unique 


_ round tray. The tray goes on top—as easy to change 


as a record. It turns like a wheel. It holds 80 slides 


.—a long, relaxed show before it’s time to change 


trays. Every slide is accessible—but they can’t 
spill even if you drop the tray. 

You sit comfortably with guests or family. The 
projector, set for automatic pacing, puts on the 
whole show for you. Or you can change the pace 
yourself, hold any slide, fine-tune the focus, back 


Store on bookshelf—each tray in a 
titled jacket. Slides can’t spill. 


Focus remotely . . . advance or re- 
verse slides from up to 12 feet away. 


Price subject to change without notice. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


ENJOY WALT DISNEY’S “WONDERFUL WORLD OF COLOR" SUNDAY EVENINGS, NBC-TV 


Dial automatic change . . . choose 5-, 
10- or 20-second intervals, or manual. 


up for a second look—with a handy all-in-one 
remote control. 

Your slides feed gently by gravity—can’t stick or 
jam in mid-show. At a touch on the push-button 
console, you can select 500-watt or 300-watt power 
to suit light or dark slides. After the show, each tray 
goes back into its own indexed case—stores on your 
library shelf like a book. 


See the Carousel Projector at your Kodak dealer’s. 
Take some slides along, and learn why it’s the big 
new step in slide-showing pleasure. The price, less 
than $140; see your dealer for exact retail price. 


Turn on controls at rear. Keyboard 
is lighted for easy use in the dark. 


Edit any time. You can remove and 
replace any slide instantly, easily! 


Kodak 





after it is through as a wool producer, 
is sent to England, where it is called 
mutton and boiled with capers. 

Compared to large French or Amer- 
ican restaurants, the choice of dishes in 
Hungarian establishments is admittedly 
slender. It is limited to those items that 
are consistently popular with the cos- 
mopolitan diner and does not show the 
truly creative range of Magyar cookery. 
Hungary is a wheat as well as a meat 
country and, though the neighboring 
Austrians have all the acclaim as pastry 
chefs, the Hungarian rétestészta, the 
gossamer that binds the compote in a 
strudel, is lighter than air. And it takes 
a loving hand skilled in the blending of 
correct amounts of wheat and potato 
flour to produce a fank—a luscious 
fritter with a steaming plum, an apricot 
or a brandied peach in its heart. 

If you are bored with chicken pre- 
pared in the same monotonous sautées, 
fritures, 4 la kings and 4 la reines, a 
Hungarian csirke porkélt is made with 
anchovies and pounded crawfish, sea- 
soned with dill and glazed with goose- 
berry preserve. 

Scalloped turkey breast and oysters 
sounds like something out of Charles 
Dickens. The Hungarians give it a 
flourish: the meat, in substantial slices, 
is laid in a buttered pan, alternating 
with layers of oysters. Each layer is 
sprinkled with mace, salt, pepper, 
lemon rind and lemon juice. The top is 
sprinkled with buttered bread crumbs, 
laced with paprika and set to steaming 
until the oyster liquor is almost boiled 
away. You may want it served over 
some Hussar toast—stale bread fried 
in goose fat, sprinkled with coarse salt 
and rubbed with garlic. Do not expect 
to find this composition among the 
ready-to-serve entrees, but by asking 
for it you can establish a cordial 
entente with the management. 

The soups most encountered are 
potato-and-leek, creamed cabbage, 
green- and wax-bean, hot and cold; 
chicken and beef consommés of great 
authority. And there are a variety of 
cold fruit soups. But the masterpiece 
of Hungarian broth cookery is the 
hisleves levese—pronounced hoosh- 
levesh levesheh—the Meat soup of 
Soups. It calls for two lapwing eggs, but 
plover eggs will do. The first stage is the 
brewing of plain beef broth and the 
more fibrous the meat, the better. Fresh 
celery, onion, parsley, potato and kale 
are added. Discard the meat after two 
hours and carefully skim the broth. 
Now, a good cut of the best and ten- 
derest beef is put in to simmer for an- 
other hour. The soup is skimmed again, 
the meat divided into portions with 
two hard-cooked plover eggs for each, 
and the soup ladled out. 

Hungarian cheeses are the Liptauer 
and brinza, in taste similar to Roque- 
fort, but milder and without veins of 
mold. Mixed cream and cottage cheese 
with currants are baked into an assort+ 
ment of buns and coffeecakes. The 
variety of desserts to follow a Hun- 
garian dinner is not large. The best are 
palacsinta and the fank, described 
earlier. There is also a chocolate— 
genuine chocolate, not cocoa—mocha 
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square. In one restaurant, the Old Hun- 
gary, it is called a Rigo Jancsi after a 
turn-of-the-century Gypsy fiddler whose 
fabulous music charmed the Hapsburg 
princess Chimay into eloping with him. 

Do not let the waiter press a Hungarian 
wine on you. The celebrated Tokay is 
entirely too heavily fortified to be drunk 
throughout a meal. The commoner types 
like Bikavér (red) and Badacsonyi (white) 
have little character. As for the Carlowitz, 


the comment made upon it* in George 
Saintsbury’s authoritative Notes on a 
Cellar Book is simply the curt: “It can be 
drunk.” 

Fortunately, ail of Yorkville’s Hun- 
garian restaurants keep a stock of sound 
California and New York State wines. 


At one time, when New York’s Hun- 
garian restaurants were in Lower Manhat- 
tan, the musicians would invade the din- 


ing tables and play until they were bribed 
off. Now, in Yorkville, that plague has 
been wiped out. Certainly Hungarian 
music is sweet and romantic, but people 
engrossed with a paprikds don’t want 
fiddlers in their laps. 

The places which still allow that form 
of artistic nuisance are not Hungarian. 
They are the several Viennese establish- 
ments committed to that schmalzo- 
romantic atmosphere. 





Made expressly for the Mac Larens, 


Maclarens, Mc Larens and 


for all people 
who want their 


CHEDDAR 
plenty 
sharp! 





s far as we know, MacLaren’s 


Imperial is the oldest brand of 





cheddar sold in North America 
(and maybe the world). In Canada, that 
able Scotsman, the late Mr. Alex MacLaren, 
started marketing this truly sharp club 
cheddar (in opal glass pots!) about 1891. 
When we bought the thriving MacLaren 
business in 1921 we discontinued the “pots,” 
but never, never changed the quality of 
the cheddar one whit. Now we bring you 
MacLaren’s Imperial in a convenient 10-oz. 
stick, specially wrapped to keep the cheese 
golden as a harvest moon. We think it 
will please you mightily. Have some? 
(Long-time devotees of this famed cheese 
may be surprised to know it’s been one 


of ours for many years.) Kraft Foods, Chicago. 
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The budapestian mood is more 
spirited, though the music remains at a 
professional distance from the tables, 
Erika, the handsome young Serbo- 
Hungarian proprietress of a supper 
room, sings when she is moved to. Her 
first concern, however, is to see that 
what comes from the kitchen is per- 
fection. And her accompanist accom- 
panies, but remains at his piano. With- 
out identifying it lest somebody be de- 
terred from enjoying its remarkably 
good fare, there is a place on Second 
Avenue that keeps a well-tempered 
juke box. But it is beamed toward the 
front, where the bar is located. 

One of the most attractive things 
about a dining tour of this locality is 
what might be called the resident man- 
agement. There is always someone to 
see that the guest is not alone in a tussle 
of wills with an indifferent waiter. 

When Mrs. Terhes—you pronounce 
that tehr-hesh—at the Old Hungary is 
not at her post by the cash register, 
somebody else named Terhes will be on 
hand. At the Budapest Restaurant, the 
owner, Mr. Kalman Herskovits, shares 
the watch with his son. Rakosi Tibor 
Ur, a man of aristocratic voice and 
manner, is deputy for the owners at the 
Chardas. And so, down the line. 

The only person to whom all these 
logistics are of no use is the one who 
wants nothing but a vegetable salad. 
She had better go to a tea room near 
one of the department stores where they 
serve them large, crisp, cold and green. 
Not in Yorkville, at least not in any of 
its Hungarian restaurants. Let her not 
be encouraged by the word szalad on 
the bill of fare; it means malt. A little 
lower down sze/et, in plain Hungarian, 
signifies a cutlet. In saldta, however, 
we've got something—lettuce. And 
what they normally do with that is strip 
off the leaves and soak them in wine 
vinegar and sugar until completely 
wilted. This treatment gives the bland 
leaf some character. Cucumbers attain 
the same zest after three weeks in a 
similar bath with dill and mustard seed. 
Tomatoes are seeded and boiled down 
to a thin sauce which is poured 
around—never over—green peppers 
filled with forcemeat and stewed. 

In the preparation of meat, broiling 
is the oldest method; man devised first 
the spit and then the grid so that the 
joint wouldn't fall into the ashes. It 
seems, though, that the Magyars were 
the slowest to adopt it. They are still, 
in the main, ‘pot cookers” and stewers. 
You might find a fine, rarely done 
fillet, but it will be pan-broiled. Direct 
heat from a charcoal grill is simply un- 
Hungarian. Unless a cook has trained 
in England, or until he learns American 
ways, he still looks at a seven-rib roast 
of beef as something that might do for 
a goulash if that fat were trimmed 
away. Yet, it is this same provincial 
culinary spirit—the care, patience and 
pride taken with the familiar materials 
that is advancing the popularity of 
Hungarian cooking everywhere, and 
on its own terms. 

For his regular fare, the American 
likes his meat in large slabs: steaks, the 

Continued on Page 96 
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IA CLERMONT - BEAM Q oe 
RENTUCKY 
HONE GCHUINE WITHOUT MY SIGNATURE 


ssagnrhe SINCE izes 


There are 167 years of Beam family history 
behind the good taste of Beam 


In 1795 Jacob Beam settled in Kentucky and created the now famous Beam Bourbon 


formula. Today, Beam Bourbon is still being carefully distilled and aged according to 
the original formula by the 5th and 6th generations of the Beam family. That is why ee wo" 
ov ae 7 


only Beam tastes like Beam .. . only Beam tastes so good. 


WOR | i ) QO] ' Ol R RI I BEAM'S CHOICE (Greenlabel) BEAM'S PIN BOTTLE Rare bottling 
Charcoal filtered, 6 years old (90 of Kentucky Straight Bourbon, 8 


proof), sour mash bourbon with and 10 years old (86.8 proof), with 
built-in pourer 


JIM BEAM 86 PROOF. ALL KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKIES DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY THE JAMES B. BEAM DISTILLING CO., CLERMONT, BEAM, KENTUCKY an unique good taste 
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Continued from Page 94 
more massive the better; thick chops and 
joints—knife meat. Orientals like their 
food minced fine—chopstick, finger or 
spoon meat. Hungarians continue to take 
theirs in bite-size pieces—fork meat. They 
can’t waste time hacking away at some- 
thing in their plates when there’s so 
much to see and so much to hear. 

“I have eaten countless meals with [the 
late] Ferenc Molnar in our native Budapest 


and here in Yorkville,’ recalls Alexander 
Ince, the playwright’s friend and publisher. 
“He paid the musicians for silence, with 
the explanation: ‘I want to see the people 
talk, and hear them eat.’” 


The polyglot gastronome who is able 
confidently to reel off his order from a 
French, Italian or even Chinese menu 
should be warned—unless he has a work- 
ing knowledge of Hungarian—that its 


pronunciation is baffling and its grammar 
a mystery. Magyar is what linguists call 
an “‘agglutinative” tongue. It has elements 
of Tartar, Turkish, Finnish, Lapp and 
Japanese. Gomboc, for example, looks 
Chinese, but you probably won’t get it un- 
less you point to it on the menu; where- 
upon, you will learn that it is pronounced 
gumboats, and means dumpling—one 
dumpling or any number of dumplings. 
For eight dumplings you say nyolc (nyolts) 





What lies beyond the fretted archway? 


Walk through the archway and 
you may find a bazaar riotous with 
the colors of many-hued flowers, of 
golden fruit and gleaming silks. 


A few steps may bring you close 
to a sculptured temple, centuries 


old yet miraculously intact. 


You may find a gentle elephant 
with his mahout, waiting to take 
you up the sloping hillside, swaying 
to the lilt of folk melodies. 

Returning in the jasmine-scented 
dusk you may find that the fairy- 
tale palace with its soft lights is 
really your hotel, its interior su- 
perbly modern in every detail. 


Walk through the archway... in 
your imagination today ... in re- 
ality tomorrow. For all the wonders 
of India lie only 17 hours away by 
air. As a fascinating preview, ask 
for profusely illustrated 156-page 
book on India. Write Dept. HM 


Govt. of Sadia Tourist Office 


New York: 19 E. 49th Street 
San Francisco: 685 Market Street 
Toronto: 177 King Street 


Your travel agent will guide you. 
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gomba. You can’t eat an étlap (ate-lup) 
but you may eat anything that’s on it: 
it’s the word for menu. 

Erdelyi fatanyéros Chardas modra, in 
which the name of the restaurant is 
quite plain, will fetch a mixed grill of 
filet mignon flanked by a veal chop and 
a pork chop. Watch for toltét ka- 
poszta, stuffed cabbage, and excellent 
everywhere it is served. 

An Eszterhazi rostélyos is a thor- 
oughly done potted-beef dish, most 
often makaronival—with macaroni. 
We're improving! 

There will be fried shrimps called 
fried shrimps. But they can be had 
anywhere. So, request a rdakpaprikas, 
which will take only a few minutes. 
This is on the order of shrimps New- 
burgh, but the paprika is what makes it 
differer:t, and perhaps better. 

Actually, in this little capital of sus- 
tenance and regalement, all you need 
to say is, “Eljen a magyar szabad- 
sdg!”—“long live Hungarian free- 
dom”’—in your language or theirs, and 
the place is yours. 

Take your pick of the best: 


Chardas, 309 East 79th Street. On all 
counts—cuisine, service, décor and cul- 
tivated hostship—well above all in 
Yorkville, and most anywhere. Ex- 
quisite music; cymbalonists and Lajos 
Horvath, brilliant Gypsy violinist. No 
formal show, but entertainment of high 
order starts at 7 p.M. Fairly expensive. 

Budapest Restaurant, 1481 Second 
Avenue. Superb food from Yorkville’s 
busiest kitchen, “manned” by four 
women cooks. Szegedin-style hot pep- 
pered fish is a gourmet item. Mixed 
plate of assorted Magyar specialties 
cheerfully available. Reasonable. 

Old Hungary, 1327 Second Avenue. 
Almost ranks with the above restaurant 
now that the service is less hurried and 
courses do not overlap. The cooking 
is excellent, most of it authentically 
Hungarian. Four good soups and an 
overwhelming assortment of desserts. 
Quite reasonable. 

Zettl’s Little Garden, 1482 Sec- 
ond Avenue. Magyar-speaking patron- 
age mainly. Seats fewer than fifty. The 
menu is small, but the food is excel- 
lently prepared. Waitresses efficient 
and attractive. Good bar. Very reason- 
able. 

Tit Tak, 1477 Second Avenue. Most 
recently established in the area, and 
shorter of menu since it hews to the 
Magyar line of cookery. Attentive, un- 
hurried service, a good Badacsonyi wine 
available, but no liquor. Reasonable. 


Erika, 1555 Second Avenue. Sub- 
titled “‘The New Intimate Arrtist- 
Rendezvous,” it attracts Yorkville 


painters, singers. Purveys a rousing 
cabbage-and-sausage soup of Erika’s 
own devisement. Other Hungarian spe- 
cialties to order. Goulash always, and 
a busy bar. Rather expensive. 

Viennese Lantern, 242 East 79th 
Street. Technically Austro-Teutonic, 
but merits reference here because of a 
representative number of brilliantly 
done Magyar specialties: stuffed cab- 
bage, chicken paprikas, and occasional 
others. Expensive. THE END 
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Conversations ina 
Small Town 


by Wright Morris 


@ Inmy father’s opinion, if youscratched 
a big man you would find a small town. 
If he happened to meet, say, the presi- 
dent of this or the founder of that, his 
first question would have to do with 
what small town the gentleman was 
from. If he was not from a small town, 
the conversation soon lagged. My father 
never said so, but I know he felt that 
boys born in a big town had been de- 
prived of a birthright. 

The town where I had my beginnings 
lies in the Platte Valley of Nebraska. 
You may have passed through it on 
your way east or west, without seeing 
it. I came back to it at night, from the 
east, through a small display of neon 
signs. Behind them, as though behind 
a barricade, the town lay asleep. Up 
ahead I saw the town sign and slowed 
to check the population figure. CEN- 
TRAL City was clear, but the numerals 
were smudged. Did that mean a change? 

Down the road a few yards I pulled 
off the highway to the Black Kat Café, 
a diner faced with flagstone to match 
the units of the new motel nearby. The 
booths were empty, but the jukebox 
throbbed with familiar woe. A man 
sat at the counter, his hat pushed back, 
as if he felt the heat of the coffee he 
was stirring. He spooned it loudly, as 
my father used to, then returned the 
spoon to the cup. 

“You want it black?” said the wait- 
ress, pouring me a cup and placing it 
before me without a saucer. 








“You want a saucer,” said the man, 
“you have to sit in a booth. All you 
get is a cup, here at the counter.” 

“Anything else?” the waitress said. 

“How many people in town,” I said, 
“right now?” 

She examined my face for motives. 
I examined hers. On the shadeless plain 
are the palest women in the world. 

“Clyde,” she said, “how many peo- 
ple would you say there was?” 

“There was twenty-four forty-nine 
when I left,’ he said. “But now with 
him here, there’s twenty-four hundred 
fifty even.” 

“You were away long?” I said, glanc- 
ing at his face. Did the gray stubble of 
his beard conceal part of my boyhood? 
Had he once punched my nose, cut my 
curls with sheep shears? 

‘Left in nineteen ten,” he said. ““That 
long enough?” 

“For me it is,” I replied. “That’s 
the year I was born.” 

“Where?” 

“*Here.”’ 

“You was born and I left. That’s 
how it’s been. Population the same.” 

“But you came back,” the waitress 
said. Rising, he said, “I did and I 
didn’t. I’m as much a stranger here as 
this man is. They don’t throw out any 
welcome mat, I can tell you.” 

“Who’s ‘they’?” I said. 

“The town dads. Bunch of old fogies. 
This town could be a lot bigger if 

Continued on Page 100 


Sights and sounds of a small place in 
Nebraska. Rupert Jacobson, a barber 
on the main street (above, left) came to 
Central City in 1912; the bath is an 
amenity of his shop. The one-room rural 
schoolhouse (above, right), one of 24 re- 
maining in Merrick County, was built in 
1872. The auction of dairy cattle (left), 
at which 106 Holsteins were sold on the 
farm of Hiram McHargue and Sons, was 
conducted by Henry Rasmussen, re- 
garded as the state’s best rural auctioneer. 
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speed of 
Jee sound 


serene as your flight aboard a DC-8C Jet 
Courier of Japan Air Lines. Gone are the 
sensations of hurry and speed. Even though 
you fly at close to six hundred miles an hour, 
the ocean merely crawls beneath you. The 
sun takes a thousand miles to set. Time 
seems to stand still. 

The world inside your cabin is one of 
complete relaxation. Touches of traditional 
Japanese beauty quiet your senses. Your 
kimono-clad hostess moves with such innate 
grace, anticipating your desires, it’s restful 
just to watch her. To watch the way she 
proffers you an o-shibori hot towel or fills a 
fragile cup with sake. To catch the limpid 
grace of her every movement, the calm beauty 
of this world both you and she live in for 
the few delightful hours it now takes to fly 
to Japan. 

For Japan comes all too soon. From San 
Francisco or Los Angeles via Hawaii, it’s only 
a half day’s flight to Tokyo on the DC-8C Jet 
Couriers of Japan Air Lines. But it’s a flight 
you'll remember for the feeling of the calm 
beauty of Japan it gives you while you fly to 
the Orient at almost the speed of sound. See 
your travel agent for reservations. 


JAL hostess Hiroyo Tanaka 











Continued from Page 98 
they'd let it. They don’t want any riffraffs.” 

“Why did you come back?” I said. 

He slid back the glass lid of the cigar 
case, pried loose a King Edward, peeled 
off the wrapper. “Damn if I know,” he 
said. “Why did you?” I didn’t answer, 
and he stepped outside. 


Winter lifts the veil on a small town. 
When the trees are bare, pitiless light falls 


on the blemishes. The old houses look 
abandoned, the new ones waiting to be 
occupied. When I raised the blind and 
looked out at the morning, the town ap- 
peared to be deserted. A frost whitened 
the roofs, the lawns, and the windshield 
of a car without wheels, propped up on 
jacks. Sparrows sat like a row of clothes- 
pins on a sagging line. 

A block or so away, I saw a back door 
close before I heard the slam, and watched 


a dog run wildly around the house. As he 
came full circle a small boy ran out and 
tried to head him off. He was about the 
color and size of the dog, but not so well 
dressed. I saw the window go up, and 
heard the voice of the woman tell him, 
as I had often been told, to get back into 
the house before he caught his death of 
cold. Neither the dog nor the boy paid 
her the slightest heed. That much had not 
changed. 
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Like the Black Kat, Solt’s BarberShop 
has a new front on an old business, 
smooth sheets of black trimmed with 
chrome. The barber chairs were empty 
when I went in, but in one of the chairs 
along the wall, a man sat with a news- 
paper in his lap, as if waiting his turn. 
He rose, placing the paper on the seat, 
and moved toward one of the barber 
chairs. He took the cloth from the arm 
of the chair, then let his eyes settle on 
my face. 

“*Mr. Solt,”’ I said, “remember me?” 

“‘What’s your name, mister?” 

“Morris. Forty years ago you used 
to cut my hair.” 

“Morris,” he said, and took the 
cigar from his mouth. “Morris. I re- 
member the name.” 

“T used to live’ —I turned to point— 
“right behind Mrs. Riddlemosher.” 

“Yes, sir,” he said. “I remember the 
name.” 

Did I want a haircut? He waited for 
me to make up my mind. I could feel 
my grip on the past slipping. “I guess 
the town’s not changed as much as I 
have,” I said, and smiled. 

“Nope, guess it hasn’t,” Mr. Solt 
replied, then he added, “weather sure 
hasn’t. Had a blizzard last week. Year 
or two ago it hailed the size of grape- 
fruits over near Chapman.” 

“Tall stories haven’t changed much 
either,” I said. 

He let that cool a moment, then said, 
“Fellow over there had the presence 
of mind to go out and get a couple of 
’em, put ’em in his deep freeze.” 

“You saw them?” 

He reflected. “Nope, I didn’t see 
“em. I just heard.” 

We both gazed out into the square. 

“I see the fountain’s gone,” I said. 

“Cars kept thumpin’ into it,” he re- 
plied. Practical. Bad for both the 
fountain and the cars. 

“Mr. Solt, how do you explain the 
fact that Central City has changed so 
little? Has the same population as when 
I was a boy. Yet Grand Island’s grown. 
North Platte’s grown. I understand I'd 
hardly know Columbus.” 

Mr. Solt paused. “Guess we don’t 
have the industries. Guess we haven’t 
offered the proper inducements.” 

“Any idea why?” 

“Guess folks like it the way it is. 
On the other hand,” he said, waving 
his hand toward the window, “guess 
we've got the world’s largest pump- 
irrigation center. Raise fine corn now 
out on Poverty Ridge.” He let that 
sink in, then added, “Also got these 
new feed-supply people coming in, 
building a big place.” 

‘About how big is that?” 

“Guess up to fifty, sixty people.” At 
the thought of them all, all strangers, 
Mr. Solt wagged his head. Did he see 
riffraff, or so many heads of hair? 
“Another thing,” he said, warming to 
it, “we got this new hospital here. One 
of the finest in the state.” 

I nodded. “How big a place is it?” 

“It’s big.” He paused. ““Why, I guess 
they got twenty-four beds out there, if 
they got one. It’s set up so they can add 
on to it, if they need to.” 

Continued on Page 103 
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For the first time, both the s.s. United States 
and the s.s. America will cruise to the West 
Indies. Send for free folder. Write U.S. Lines, 
1 Broadway, New York 4, N.Y. 
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who make the s.s. United States their “‘club” to 
Europe. You have 5 fabulous days to enjoy the 
almost lost art of gracious living. Dance to Meyer 
Davis music. Swim in a heated pool. Sleep bliss- 
fully in air-conditioned comfort. 

This is Thrift Season with low off-season rates 
plus a 10% reduction on round trips. You can 
save 25% with excursion rates in effect November 
through February. Ask your travel agent. 

The s.s. United States, world’s fastest ship, calls 
regularly at Havre and Southampton, makes 
special trips to Bremerhaven. 

The s.s. America, renowned for her first-class 
luxury, now offers new comfort and spaciousness 
for Tourist passengers. She calls regularly at 
Cobh, Havre, Southampton and Bremerhaven. 


Mr. and Mrs. William Styron of Roxbury, Conn., survey the ship 


from top deck. The s.s. United States is 5 city blocks long, 12 ~ 
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Mr. Herbert Lanning, of he 
Fairfield, Conn., prominent = 
New York antique dealer, is 
a frequent passenger. He is 
a connoisseur of wines: his 
favorites are in our wine 
lockers. You dine on special- 
ities from 5 continents. For 
example, Kangaroo tail 
soup, Scotch grouse, South 
African fruit. 





Mrs. Benjamin Thau of Beverly Hills, California, luxuriating in the = 
sunshine and bracing, fresh sea air. Her husband is studio manager for 
MGM. They both say, ““The s.s. United States is an elegant ship.” 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR 


United States Lines 


Owner-operators of the s.s. United States, the s.s. America, and a fleet of 53 fast cargo vessels to Europe, the United Kingdom, the Far East, Australia. 
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Continued from Page 100 

An elderly farmer wearing striped 
overalls and a dark, waist-length jacket 
came in, saying nothing, and hung his 
hat and coat on the tree. Without a 
sign from Mr. Solt he crossed to the 
chair, and Mr. Solt pinned the cloth 
around his neck. 

“Clippers on the neck?” he said, and 
tipped the head to one side. “I been 
here seventy-two years,” he said. 

From beneath the hand on his head, 
the old man said, “I been here since 
1885.” There was a pause while we 
added that up. 

“You have?” said Mr. Solt. ““What’s 
your name?” 

“Necker,” said the man. That was 
all. The sound of clippers filled the 
shop. Was a man who had been here 
since 1885 as much a stranger to Solt 
as I was? Nobody seemed concerned. 

“Was there anything here then?” 
I said. 

Mr. Solt said, “You bet. I got some 
pictures. Show you how it looked even 
earlier than that.” 

The plain surrounding the town was 
a treeless place when the first wagon 
trains went along the Platte Valley, 
stopping for shade at a site called Lone 
Tree. This tree, a giant cottonwood, 
was felled by lightning in the 1860's. 
One of the things I had never been told 
as a boy was that the town was once 
called Lone Tree Station; and ever 
since I knew I had wondered why the 
name had been changed. 

“‘Was that when they called it Lone 
Tree?” I said. 

Mr. Solt gave me a straight look for 
the first time. He blew on his clippers. 
“That’s right. Called it Lone Tree 
Station.” He turned to point with the 
clippers. “Tree stood along the river— 
got this monument out there now.” 

“Why did they change the name?” 

“Tree wasn’t where they set up the 
town. Guess some of them thought 
they shouldn’t call it Lone Tree, if the 
tree was down on the river.” He paused 
then said, ‘“‘Folks now wish they hadn’t 
thought that. Like the name of Lone 
Tree better.” Did it cross his mind, as 
it did mine, that the people had changed 
more than met the eye? Today they’d 
call it Lone Tree, whether the tree was 
there or not. The early men had a 
future on their minds, the older men 
had a past. 

“Like Lone Tree better myself,” said 
Mr. Necker. 

Mr. Solt took two pictures from a 
drawer. “‘Looky here,” he said, hand- 
ing them to me. One, a drawing, prob- 
ably made from a photograph, showed 
the town of Lone Tree Station in 1872. 
The second, a dark interior, showed 
several men inside a store. They had 
the white-eyed faces of miners leaving 
the pit. “That’s Milt,” he said, pointing 
at one of them. “I wouldn’t take a 
pretty penny for that one, no siree.” 

I felt the value of the pictures in- 
creasing as I gazed. What was it he 
saw that I did not? For Mr. Solt, the 
man who had stayed, this fragment of 
the past gave substance to shadow. 

“Guess it’s got a past, if not a future,” 
I said. 





“This town?” We both gazed through 
the window. “This town ain’t slipping, 
mister. This town’s going to be here as long 
as any town. This is the county seat.” 

“That’s a fact,’ said Mr. Necker. 


As I left the barber shop, Mr. Solt sug- 
gested I should go and see Mr. Raecke, 
a lawyer, twice candidate for governor of 
the state. Raecke and Phares had offices 
at the top of a long flight of stairs, the 


outside hall lined with dark calf-bound 
legal tomes. That had not changed, I felt 
certain, since I used to buy strips of licorice 
in the store below. Mr. Raecke, in appear- 
ance and dress, might have stepped from 
any small-town law office that had—as he 
had—an air of establishment. He had 
graduated from high school in 1913, he 
told me, then gone to the state university 
at Lincoln. After the bar examination he 
had returned to Central City to practice, 


I asked if he had ever questioned that 
decision. 

Mr. Raecke reflected, turning in his 
chair to glance at the street. No, he said, 
he had not. He liked the life and work of a 
small-town lawyer. 

“I can see why lawyers might stay, Mr. 
Raecke. Does anybody else?” 

Mr. Raecke wheeled in his chair to 
face the pigeon-hole desk at his back. 

Continued on Page 107 
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Sherry has been purveyed to the British 
market since 1796 by John Harvey & Sons, 
of the English seaport city of Bristol. 
The same connoisseur service is now also 
performed for Americans. 

Choice Sherry wines are blended to give 
you Harvey’s Bristol Cream®, tasting ex- 
actly as it did in Queen Victoria’s reign. 
Or Harvey’s Bristol Dry®. Or Harvey's 
Cocktail Sherry. 

Try basing your selection of Sherries on 
the Harvey’s labels. The great families of 
Britain trust Harvey's judgment; and you 
can rely on it, too. 





BRISTOL CREAM®. 


HARVEY'S COCKTAIL SHERRY. 


and serve cold or poured over ice cubes. 


Heublein Inc., Hartford, Connecticut. 
Sole importers for the U.S.A. 
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The thing that makes Spain’s Sherries different is the 
Spanish solera. In dim, cool, bodegas lie sleeping rows 
of triple-tiered, ancient casks. From the lowest cask is 
drawn, each year, a portion of the oldest blended 
wine. It is replaced, little by little, from the cask 
above. And this, in turn, is gradually replenished 
from the topmost cask, renewed each year by succes- 


Let Bristol's famous wine merchants . a 
select your Sherries \ 7 


Spain sends you no oloroso more magnificent. Harvey's 
celebrated and unique blend from our oldest aging- 
casks. Golden, sweet, intended to accompany the 
dessert course at dinner. At its best slightly chilled. 


This is an authentic Spanish amontillado or “medium” 
Sherry, its aristocratic charm bred by long years in 
the solera. Open a bottle when entertaining guests 


None of Harvey's bottles requires a corkscrew! ©1961 


HARVEYS of BRISTOL 
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Today the car that brings the 
boldest new ideas tothe American 
road is multiplied four times. 
For now there are four new 


Thunderbird models . . . paced 


by a unique expression of total 


luxury, the limited-edition 
Sports Roadster. 

Sleek as a racing hydroplane, 
arrogantly individual in its 
gleaming sweep of deck, this is 
the most exciting invitation to 
two-passenger travel ever issued 
... but removal of the tonneau 
cover reveals the standard 
Thunderbird rear seat when 
four must journey. (Particularly 
pleasant is the fact that the 


top can be raised with the 


tonneau cover in place.) There's 
also a Thunderbird in evening 
dress, the Landau coupe with 
leather-grained vinyl top; plus 
a new version of the car everyone 
would love to own, the four- 
passenger Hardtop, and the 

sun worshippers’ own edition, 
the swift-lined Convertible. 

All four are pure Thunderbird, 
all sparkle with original 
Thunderbird ideas, from lux- 
urious Swing-Away Steering 
Wheel to “floating” rear view 
mirror... and all are crafted 
to Thunderbird standards of 
extraordinary quality and 
precision of performance. See 


them at vour Ford Dealer’s. 


The padded, leather-grained vinyl top of the Landau coupe 
expresses the Thunderbird spirit in terms of formal elegance, 


adds a traditional accent in the glint of a landau S-bar 








Regs. 


he oe ‘es. 











; 


Thunderbird Sports Roadster—The slip-stream headrests are an includes full-chrome wire wheels and a passenger assist bar, plus 


integral part of the Sports Roadster’s distinctive lift-off tonneau cover — the power steering, power brakes, individually adjustable front 
and reduce wind-buffeting with the top down. Standard equipment seats and Swing-Away Steering Wheel found on all Thunderbirds. 
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The sleek prow of the Hardtop sheathes the secret of The Convertible conceals its top, completely and automatically, 
Thunderbird’s torrential power—the high-performance at the flick of a switch. There’s no cloth boot to attach, 
390 Special V-8 with four-barrel carburetion. no bulge to break the flawless sweep of line. 
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The best things about 
the Dual 90 are free! 


The Dual 90 gives you freedom from worry 
at turnpike speeds. Freedom from slips and 
side-sway on wet surfaces. Freedom from 
punctures. For the man who puts his family’s 
safety above price, the protection of the 
Dual 90 is priceless! 


THE GENERAL DUAL QO 
scent 
RL 
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Continued from Page 103 
From one of the holes, without hesi- 
tation, he took a small notebook. 

“List of my classmates,” he said. 
“Graduating class, 1913,” as if nothing 
could be more natural than such a 
record. ‘‘Here’s so-and-so,”’ said Mr. 
Raecke, “he’s over in Seward. Here’s 
one over in Holdrege. Another in Fre- 
mont.” He flipped the pages. “Here’s 
two in California, heard from one last 
year. By golly, here’s one I never did 
locate.” He sat for a moment gazing 
at the page. 

‘How do you account for the wide 
dispersal?” I said. 

He thought a moment. “The war. I 
think it was the war that did it.” 

“I guess that’s still going on,” I said. 
“The last war populated California.” 

“Transportation,” he said. “You can 
go anywhere these days. Two weeks 
ago I was in Chicago. Flew there.” 

He glanced through the window at 
the square. A man across the street 
raised his hand in greeting, and Mr. 
Raecke waved back. What he liked 
about small-town life, he said, was 
that. To know and speak to people he 
passed in the street. He felt this sort of 
fellowship was worth what personal 
gains it might have cost him to stay 
here. 

‘“‘What about the other lawyers?” I 
said. “Do they feel the same?” Mr. 
Raecke pondered. The strange thing 
was—now that he thought about it— 
that all the lawyers in town were local 
boys. Law and small-town life seemed 
to go hand in hand. 

What did Mr. Raecke like to do in 
his free time? 

He liked to settle down evenings 
with a good book. But it was hard, 
these days, to lay hands on a good 
book. He had become a member of 
one of the country’s biggest book clubs, 
and what they had sent him had been 
one of the shocks of his life. I thought 
over the literary fare of the day. Had 
it been Lolita? 

“What book was this?” I asked. 

He replied, ‘‘Bhowani Junction.” 


Mrs. Lock, the librarian, had just re- 
turned from a visit to her son in Paris. 
He was on the legal staff of the Amer- 
ican Embassy. A widow and a grand- 
mother, Mrs. Lock not only knew the 
town from the ground up but had a 
lively curiosity about the world outside. 
Since her flight to Paris she had given 
up most of her library work, but had 
charge of the children’s department 
downstairs. She smiled and waved at 
me as I came in. 

‘Well, how was Paris?” I said. 

“Just wonderful.” 

I drew up a chair at a table low 
enough for small fry. 

“And you know, I liked the people.” 

Did this mean she hadn’t expected 
to? 

She had heard that foreigners were 
not too friendly. But she found them 
just the same as people everywhere. She 
talked her own language and they 
talked theirs, and she got along fine. 

Did her son and his family also like 
living in France? 





She nodded. “Very much. There are all 
sorts of Americans in Paris. They have 
square dances, and church suppers, just 
the way they did where they came from.” 

I glanced at the book that lay open on 
the table. Merrick County Centennial— 
1858-1958. 

“IT thought you might like to look at 
that,” she said. “We had no idea how much 
it interested folks. We had as many as seven 
thousand visitors right here in town.” 


I thought of Mr. Solt with his photo- 
graphs, and Mr. Raecke with his record 
of his classmates. In the beginning there 
had been only the future, and within a 
century there was the past. The names and 
faces of pioneer citizens looked up at me 
from the pages: Andrew Templin, born in 
Ohio; A. Tunks from Illinois; Andrew 
Jackson Huxford, from Indiana, who mar- 
ried a Miss Dilemma Burton. 

“Do the boys still leave town?” I said. 


“I suppose the smart ones do. I suppose 
most of the smart ones go somewhere to 
school, to college. Then there’s so little to 
bring them back. If a boy’s father doesn’t 
run a business—or if he’s not the oldest 
boy on the farm—he’s just got to go where 
there’s work, like everybody else.” 

“Would they stay if there were jobs?” 

“Why not?” I didn’t comment, and she 
added, ““We’ve got most of the things most 
places have. There’s TV if you want it— 





or in a flower-decked patio. 


Evenings are starlit, crystal clear, 


land. Delightful accommodations 
from modest to superb. 


for ‘‘Places to Stay’’ booklet and color 
literature to: Valley of the Sun Visitors 
Bureau, Dept. H-6, Phoenix, Ariz., 

or see your Travel Agent. 


Other fine communities in the 
Valley of the Sun include: 
AVONDALE, CHANDLER, 
GLENDALE, GOODYEAR, 
LITCHFIELD, MESA, 
SCOTTSDALE, TEMPE. 
Write their respective 
Chambers of Commerce 
for literature. 





Golf courses galore! There’s one a few minutes 
from wherever you stay in the Valley of the Sun. 


"So sunny, ' 
warm ’n wonderful 
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inthe Valley of the Sin 
Arizona 


Everyone plays in the 70’s. Temperature, . = 
that is! Sun-tan days invite complete “ 
relaxation beside a palm-lined pool 


There’s Everything Under the Sun 
to do and see in this colorful desert- 
mountain wonderland: galleries, museums, 


of the Old West; horse and dog races. 


and offer outstanding theatrical and 
musical events. Enjoy this winter in 
America’s warmest, driest, sunniest vacation 


Early reservations are suggested. Write today 


Superb dining in a variety of famous restaurants 
from ranch style to the most sophisticated, 
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Fashion center of the Southwest. Latest styles are 
offered months ahead of showings elsewhere. 
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and movies. There’s so much to do right 
here in Central City there’s hardly time to 
sit and visit.” 

Did I look skeptical? The only visible 
activity I had seen had been Mr. Necker’s 
haircut in the barbershop. Mrs. Lock con- 
tinued, “You just wouldn’t believe how 
many church suppers and church socials 
there are. There’s so many churches in 
town we just got to be good.” 

“What about the nonchurchgoers?” 


Mrs. Lock paused. “I don’t think there 
are any,” she said. “When you come to 
town, the first thing they ask you is what 
religion you are. Almost everybody is 
something.” 

“Just in case they’re not,” I said, “what 
then? Would that leave them out of the 
activities ?”’ 

She reflected, “I’m afraid it would. The 
church and the school run most of the 
functions.” 


“Do people have time to read?” I said. 

“Oh, yes. We have a lot of readers.” I 
smiled. ‘And not all of them are women. 
We have quite a few men that read.” 

When I stepped outside, the sun had 
warmed the air. From the high school, a 
block away, flocks of young people fanned 
out toward their homes. 

Why did my eye follow the one who 
walked alone ? A girl, a girl in sneakers, a 
bright patch of wool on her head, her 
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“You'll make it easily, sir... we're right on time!” 





Braniff hostesses, like Lisa Stegmann above, almost 
always have good news for passengers who “‘can’t be 
late.”” Braniff, as veteran passengers will tell you 
and government statistics prove, is a leader in 
on-time records. 

“On-timeliness” is just one of many Braniff 
bonuses. Consider, for example, our Silver Service 
meals... the ‘‘looked-after’’ feeling you get 
from charming Braniff hostesses . . . and all 
the friendly Braniff folks who serve you from 


BRANIFF Zdzaatonal AIR 


start to destination. Yes, and the luxury of Braniff’s 
new El Dorado Super Jets. 

Today you can enjoy Braniff hospitality to 50 U.S. 
cities and 10 Latin American countries. Your air 
freight shipments will also receive the same prompt 
care and attention. 

Latin America bound? Take advantage of Braniff’s 
low excursion fares . . . ‘‘see-everything”’ tours that 
can be easily arranged through your favorite travel 
agent. Call Braniff or your Travel Agent. 
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General Offices: Dallas, Texas 





books gathered like a live pet in her 
arms. She went along in deep abstrac- 
tion, wading noisily through dead 
leaves. I watched her, shadow dap- 
pled, go around the far corner, se- 
cure in the private world of her mind, 

We are inclined to feel that a quan- 
tity of life, such as exists in Chicago, 
New York or Paris, makes a more last- 
ing impression on a man than the 
paucity of life in Winesburg or Gopher 
Prairie. But Winesburg and Gopher 
Prairie loom larger in our literature 
than Manhattan. Why does the mael- 
strom of life in a big city move the im- 
agination less than the boredom of 
Gopher Prairie, or the pangs of love 
and remorse in Wahoo? There is more 
of life in the city, but there seems to be 
less of what we call experience, upon 
which the imagination feeds. A wealth 
of impression results in no impression 
that endures, a cineramic blur like a 
view of the city itself. 

And yet countless novels and case 
histories assure us that the small town 
is also a hell on earth. For the man, per- 
haps, there is little to choose. But the 
small-town boy is a piece of nature. In 
the small town he feels the nature of 
time. The plantlike slowness of events 
gives them a chance to make a durable 
impression. The small-town man is in- 
clined to feel that he invented boyhood, 
then lost it, and the myth reflects a lost 
paradise. Implicit in this myth, but un- 
stated, is the notion that the small-town 
boy must leave—that a fall from grace 
is necessary to the preservation of the 
dream. 

A small boy circled me on a large un- 
ruly bike. His attention was absorbed 
by mechanical problems, but now and 
again he gave me a glance. A cap was 
drawn down tight on his head. He had 
wing-size ears. 

He glanced at my car. “You from 
Noo York?” 

I nodded. When he made no com- 
ment, I added, ““Where you from?” 

I had to wait till he went down to the 
corner and came back. 

“I’m from here,” he said, and raised 
both hands from the handlebars. 

“Well, this is a great place to be 
from,” I said, and left no doubt as to 
my meaning. 

He went off. As I opened the door 
of my car he was back. 

“What you mean by that?” he said. 

“One day you'll be from here, too,” I 
said, and we both turned to look at the 
town. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” he said. “‘I like 
it here.” 

Without a glance in my direction, he 
went off. 

I felt a little less secure in my judg- 
ment than formerly. It had been ques- 
tioned with authority. But would he 
ever again, if asked the same ques- 
tion, answer with the same assurance? 
Would he turn his back on the wide, 
wide world so easily? At the moment it 
hardly seemed to matter—in his present 
the past and the future were harmoni- 
ously blended—and he would not soon 
forget where he was from. Whether he 
liked it or not, that was the hallmark of 
the small town. THE END 
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TO THE MAN WHO 
WANT 9 [0 AVOID 





THE ANNUAL RUSH 





FOR ANTI-FREEZE 





You can leave ‘‘Telar’’ anti- 
freeze and summer coolant in 
your car year after year... 
safely. Your car is always pro- 
tected. No more worry about a 
sudden cold snap. No last-min- 
ute rush to get your annual anti- 
freeze protection. 

It happens every year. The 
weatherman predicts a cold 
snap and thousands rush down 
to their servicing dealers to get 
anti-freeze installed. But you 
don’t have to be in the jam. 

Because, once you install 
“Telar’’ anti-freeze and sum- 
mer coolant, you have anti- 
freeze and anti-rust protection 
you can leave in your car year 
in and year out. All you do is 
have your dealer check your 
radiator each fall for possible 


small losses. Do this any time 
before really cold weather sets 
in, and you’re safe from then 
on. No worry—no rush—and, 
to top it all, you save money. 
Here are six more important 
reasons for using “*Telar”’: 
1. ‘*Telar’’ is more economical 
in the long run. It takes 1% gal- 
lons of “‘Telar’’ to protect the 
average full-sized car down to 
zero. At the new low price of 
$3.95 a gallon, that’s only about 
$1.00 more than ordinary anti- 
freeze protection. But you save 
more than that at the end of 
the first year alone . . . and 
these savings keep right on 
accumulating—year after year. 
2. ‘*Telar’’ offers you patented 
Color Check, a feature that 
alone would be worth its slight- 


ly higher first cost. If ‘“‘Telar’’ 
should turn from its normal 
red to yellow, you'll know that 
it is no longer fighting rust— 
though it may still be giving 
effective anti-freeze protection. 
But the chance of this happen- 
ing (if it ever happens in your 
car) 1s so remote that your 
dealer will replace the ‘‘Telar”’ 
free of charge, although there 
may be a nominal service 
charge for installation. 

3. You use the same quantity of 
“Telar”’ as other anti-freezes. 
And it’s installed in exactly the 
same way ... mixed with water 
to the strength you need for 
the climate where you live. 

4. **Telar’’ can be used in any 
car—new or old—and it’s par- 
ticularly recommended for alu- 
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minum engines used in many 
of today’s modern cars. 

5. The new, patented rust in- 
hibitor in “‘Telar”’ is so effec- 
tive that it lasts year in and 
year out. It guards all engine 
metals against rust and corro- 
sion—is harmless to rubber 
water hose and gaskets. 

6. ‘“Telar’’ is made by Du Pont. 


When you get anti-freeze, 
tell the man you want “‘Telar’’, 
the anti-freeze and summer 
coolant that lasts winter and 
summer, that outlasts yourcar! 
NOW AT A NEW LOW PRICE! 


Telar 


anti-freeze and summer coolant 


86. u. 5. pat. OFF 
Better Things for Better Living. . . through Chemistry 
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The Provincial Stereo Theatre 24, in fine selected cherry or mahogany woods, $795. 


Magnificent family entertainment center ...24" Video-matic TV... true Stereophonic High Fidelity... FM/AM radio 
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High Fidelity with the fabulous new Micromatic Record Player that eliminates both 
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ar... plus thrilling new Stereophonic FM radio Aap Bhd RARER Ak 
: — ” “° Magnavox 


Let your Magnavox dealer, listed in the Yellow Pages, show you why Magnavox is the finest and your best buy...on any basis of comparison. 
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Here are some of the match- 
less superiorities of the 
Magnavox 
Stereo Theatre 24 





Revolutionary new 24" Video-matic TV* . . . another 
exciting development from Magnavox! Now, all you 
dois select your program. The exclusive Magnavox 
Video-matic makes all adjustments automatically! 
Regardless of varying room light, precise electronic 
circuits continuously synchronize and adjust bright- 
ness and contrast to give you the finest picture 
you've ever seen—always! The Chromatic 325 sq. 
in. screen gives photo-sharp picture clarity and 
superb realism you've never before experienced! 


*Diagonal measure screen 





Now your records can last a lifetime—the Micromatic 
record player eliminates record and stylus wear! Rec- 
ords can be played more than 1,000 times in normal 
use without discernible wear. Turntable speed al- 
ways gives perfect pitch—it’s certified to be within 
+19% of absolute! Surface noise and distortion— 
wow, flutter and rumble—have been banished. The 
featherlight pick-up plays perfectly at only 1/10 
ounce touch. Because there is no discernible wear on 
either record or stylus, Magnavox guarantees the 
Diamond Stylus for 10 years. 





Four powerful stereophonic amplifiers. Each stereo 
channel has its separate bass and treble amplifica- 
tion. Magnavox eliminates intermodulation distor- 
tion, gives you most precise reproduction of all tones. 





\v y S “ 
Two 1,000 cycle exponential treble horns plus two 15" 
bass woofers. Horns are infinitely more efficient and 
distortion-free than a multiplicity of cone speakers. 
They eliminate distortion in the range (treble) 
where your hearing is most sensitive. Bass and mid- 
ange tones providing greatest stereo effects are 
reproduced through the high efficiency 15" woofers, 
projected from each side of the cabinet, and re- 
flected from room walls. The result is full tonal fidel- 
ity and breathtaking stereo separation that would 
otherwise require widely spaced speaker cabinets. 
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Powerful new FM/AM radio is completely equipped 
to receive the thrilling new stereophonic FM pro- 
grams! New tuning meter permits perfect station 
tuning at all times. Magnavox automatic frequency 
control eliminates annoying FM station ‘‘drift.” 


Greatest Reliability! All tubes... parts... and service 
are guaranteed for a full year because Magnavox ad- 
vanced research in high reliability electronics for 
the military, makes Magnavox Gold Seal instru- 
ments the most dependable ever ! Sold only by au- 
thorized dealers listed in your Yellow Pages. Other 
Stereo Theatres priced from only $359.50 to $935. 


The Magnavox Company, world leader in stereo- 
phonic high fidelity and quality television . . . pre- 
Cision electronics for industry and defense, Fort 
Wayne, Indiana. 





THE SAD 
AND BEAUTIFUL 
ISLAND OF SICILY 


Continued from Page 85 


four of us in our army uniforms—must 
have thought ourselves to be great men 
that day. But of how it felt to be there, 
the emotions one experienced, the 
things one said, the exact place, as it 
were, of this scene in one’s personal 
history—all this had disappeared. It 
was as though I was remembering some 
stranger, some character I had read 
about in a book. 

It was only later, in the Roman am- 
phitheater of Taormina, that I found it 
possible to recapture a more definite 
sense of that lost time. Seeing once 
again the rising tiers of stone benches, 
the sea gleaming through the open 
arches of the stage, the shrubs and wild 
flowers growing out of the rocky face 
of the cliff, it seemed that nothing much 
had altered, that the feeling of delight I 
was experiencing now was precisely 
the same as that which I had experi- 
enced in 1943. It also seemed certain 
that if I were to return here another 
eighteen years hence precisely the same 
pleasure would be evoked, the same 
sense of the continuity rather than the 
loss of time. And thus, presumably, 
great works of art make Methuselahs of 
us all. 

These were very agreeable sensa- 
tions. They were quite sufficient to 
dispell the slight feeling of anti-climax 
that had overtaken me in the piazza— 
the feeling that I was just another con- 
quering hero cut down to the size of a 
normal, rather uninspiring tourist with 
his camera slung round his neck—and 
I went down gladly to a little restaurant 
on the beach in search of my first Sicil- 
ian meal. 

Everything tastes more highly fla- 
vored in Sicily provided you stick to 
the local dishes. The tomatoes are 
more tomato-ish, the lemons more 
pungent, the wine more fruity, the 
cheese more gamey and the roasted 
goat more goatish. They have a /ritto 
misto del mare which is the very es- 
sence of the octopus and other delica- 
cies from the sea. The flowers bloom 
here more brightly than they do in 
Italy and every garden appears to be 
filled with aromatic shrubs and spices. 
Certainly the wild strawberries really 
taste of strawberries, and the fresh as- 
paragus, served either with oil and 
vinegar or hot butter, is really fresh. I 
do not say that you eat particularly well 
in Sicily—as we shall see in a minute, 
you are lucky if you eat at all—but with 
the simpler things, salads, fresh fruit 
and some of the cheeses, you can do no 
better anywhere on the Mediterranean. 

I stuck to this rule—the eating of 
simple things—as I moved on down the 
east coast to Catania, the second largest 
city of the island. In any circumstances 
this is rather a dismal drive; one passes 
through what appear to be continuous 
surburban streets, most of them rather 
dusty and uninspiring, but on this day 
it was especially cheerless. A cold driz- 


zle of rain poured down and the vast 
cone of Etna, which is one of the grand- 
est of all Mediterranean volcanoes and 
often active, was entirely blotted out. 
When Etna’s lava pours out of the 
crater or one of the many side vents it 
is a frightening and beautiful sight, a 
gleaming splash of brilliant red sus- 
pended up above you in the night sky. 
But when it cools it settles into vast 
boulders of black rock, forbidding and 
lifeless. And so for an hour or two on 
the way to Catania you travel through 
villages built upon these dark lava 
plains which are slashed every few 
miles by the dry beds of mountain tor- 
rents. 

Catania itself is a modern city, and 
the sightseeing traveler does not as a 
rule pause there very long; he pushes 
on southward to Siracusa, and at Sira- 
cusa he is back with the Greeks again. 
The town contains an unusual cathe- 
dral which has been built into and 
around the columns of a much earlier 
Grecian temple, and in the museum on 
the other side of the piazza there is a 
splendid collection of Grecian antiqui- 
ties. I know of nothing more pleasur- 
able on any Italian journey than visit- 
ing these little provincial museums. An 
hour or an hour and a half is quite 
enough. You step out of the bright 
sunshine and the noise of motorcycles 
into these cool, quiet marble corridors, 
and in nearly every case the exhibits 
have been arranged with scholarship 
and taste. Since Siracusa in its day 
rivaled Athens as the first city of the 
Grecian world its museum has a great 
deal to show in the way of urns and 
vases, tombs, mosaics and statuary. In 
particular it has a lovely Venus, and a 
display of the minor artifacts of the 
ancient world which is almost as reveal- 
ing as the Pompeian collection in 
Naples. Perhaps it is a mistake in these 
museums to include relics from later as 


_well as earlier civilizations—Greek, 


Roman and baroque styles do not 
easily mix together—but I am not 
absolutely sure. It is quite a surprise to 
emerge from some room filled with the 
flowing marble robes and the simple 
outlines of Greek sculpture into a hall 
decorated with bulging stucco cherubs 
and wispy garlanded nymphs floating 
about some very paunchy 18th Century 
monarch in his chariot, rather like hav- 
ing a particularly rich and sticky pud- 
ding set before you after the solid aus- 
terities of the roast. You eye those 
cherubs with a slightly bemused air 
and (if you are I) hurry back to the 
Greeks with renewed enthusiasm. 

In Siracusa they like to show you 
the quarries from which the Greeks cut 
the stone to build their city and its sur- 
rounding wall, once some seventeen 
miles long. They cut deep into the liv- 
ing rock, and what you see now is a 
great open hole several acres in extent 
and about a hundred feet below the 
level of the surrounding countryside. It 
is filled with an exotic garden of lemons, 
oranges, bananas, flowering shrubs and 
huge fig trees with twining roots which 
normally one would associate with a 
tropical jungle. Water constantly seeps 
down the rockface through ferns and 
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of war, and these caverns where they 
labored all day were the jails into which 
they were shut at night. The quarries of 
Siracusa in ancient times were a byword 
for floggings and semistarvation, sickness 
and death. 

It must have been the same at Agri- 
gento, on the south coast of the island, 
the other great center of Greek remains— 
this emergence of extreme beauty out of 
inhumanity. Here the temples have survived 


the workmen cut out by hand each sep- 
arate square stone which was then carried 
up into the daylight above. In the course 
of twenty days the tyrant Dionysius is 
said to have constructed three and a half 
miles of the city walls by these means. 
Sixty thousand workmen and six thousand 
yoke of oxen were used on the job. The 
figures sound impressive, but they hardly 
convey the cruelty involved. The workmen 
were for the most part slaves and prisoners 


mosses, and in the underground caverns 
mysterious pools lie quietly in the dark- 
ness. In these places the faintest noise, a 
cough, a whisper, goes reverberating back 
and back into hidden vaults and caves 
until it subsides at last in a despairing sigh. 

The Italians now call this vast quarry 
the Latomia del Paradiso, but it can 
hardly have been much like paradise in 
ancient times. One can see very clearly 
from the marks of saws and chisels how 
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much better than at Siracusa. Or 
might not compare the best preserve 
of them, the Temple of Concord, wit 
Paestum, but it is certainly the fines 
ancient building in Sicily. It stand 
alone upon a ridge of rocks and all it 
thirty-four Doric columns are intaef, 
From here you look across to the rui 
of other temples on other heights ang 
to the plains and the sea below. On 
fine spring day, when the wildflower 
are in bloom, this scene is‘simply wor 
derful. 

In the modern town on the escarps 
ment above the temples they still main- 
tain the sensible and pleasant custom 
of shutting the central streets to normal 
traffic in the evening. This is the hour 
of the passeggiata, when the people 
come out of their houses after the day’s 
work to do their shopping, to gossip 
or simply to stroll about observing one 
another. When I joined the crowds one} 
weekday night it seemed to me that an 
enormous amount of business was be- 
ing done for so small a place. The latest 
sports cars from Paris were on sale, the 
lobster in the restaurant was cheap and 
excellent and so was the wine. No one 
appeared to be badly dressed or too 
poor to buy cigarettes or fruit or pasta, 
A group of prosperous-looking busi- 
nessmen holding a banquet of some sort 
in my hotel kept me awake for a little 
time, and I went to sleep with a reassur- 
ing impression of well-being and good 
living all around me. 

But how wrong can one be, especially 
if he is a visiting foreigner warmed by a 
dinner of lobster and wine? Not far 
from Agrigento lies the town of Palma 
di Montechiaro, and there on the fol- 
lowing day I found Signor Danilo y 
Dolci and his group of social workers. 
Signor Dolci does not believe Sicily to 
be at all prosperous, or in a state of 
well-being. He believes that nearly half 
the population is destitute, semi- 
illiterate, in part or wholly unemployed, 
undernourished to the point where a 
plate of pasta a day is regarded as 
normal, and prone to sicknesses of 
every kind. 

Signor Dolci is a large, plumpish, 
youngish-looking Italian of  thirty- 
seven, with a pleasant and avuncular 
air, and he is not altogether an unfa- 
miliar figure in a country where charity 
begins in the village street. His career 
and his methods, however, are peculiar. 
He came south to Sicily from Trieste as 
a promising young architect nine years 
ago, and was appalled at what he saw; 
so appalled in fact that he then and 
there abandoned his career and de- 
cided to devote his life to the poor of 
Sicily. He married a Sicilian widow 
with five young children and settled 
down in a decrepit village street. From 
this base he began his work of reclama- 
tion, which seems to have two immedi- 
ate objects: publicity for the true state 
of affairs in Sicily—a conspiracy of 
noise instead of a conspiracy of silence; 
and an ordered scientific plan for pro- 
viding food, employment and medical 
services. 

Work, he argued, was essential to 
life. If no one would hire his followers 

Continued on Page 114 
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Continued from Page 112 

they would work for nothing. He led a 
gang of men to repair the local roads and 
would not desist when the police arrived to 
warn him that he was interfering with public 
property. He was arrested and served fifty 
days in prison. Emerging from jail he struck 
a second blow. He published a book which 


described how the Sicilian poor lived. It was 
declared obscene. Again he was arrested 
and sentenced to eight months’ imprison- 
ment. That sentence is still pending. 

By now at least he had his publicity, and 
it was strong enough to attract the attention 
of humanitarians all over the world. The 
money that came in was sufficient for him 


to set up a network of social centers in some 
of the worst afflicted areas of the island. It 
was uphill going. Education appears to 
have been the first requirement. A peasant 
who is so ignorant that he has not even 
heard of maize (which is a staple crop in 
Italy), and who burns manure instead of 
using it to fertilize the ground is unlikely 
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to grasp the fundamentals of 
modern irrigation, soil preserva- 
tion and animal husbandry all 
at once. The Sicilian woman with 
her admixture of Arab blood 
naturally remains secluded in- 
doors, often in a house without 
light, heating or water, and fre- 
quently she can neither read nor 
write. Any attempt to teach her 
the simplest facts about child- 
bearing and hygiene is likely to 


ia 


be a long and difficult business; ” 
a solid barrier of superstition’ 


and apathy has to be broken 
down. 

Yet Dolci and his helpers (I 
met one girl who came from 
Canada and another from Eng- 
land) have succeeded, up to this 
point, very well. His Schweitzer- 
like, Gandhi-ish personal reputa- 
tion no doubt has helped him 
much; but he must also tread his 
way very carefully through the 
elaborate maze of Sicilian poli- 
tics. The Communists would like 
to make capital out of his work, 
but Dolci is not Communist and 
wants the support of the other 
sections of the community as 
well. The maffia up to now has 
left him alone, but it cannot be 
ignored. The Church was a little 
chary at first but has unbent of 
late. While I was in Palma di 
Montechiaro a congress of uni- 
versity people and others inter- 
ested in Dolci’s work was meet- 
ing, and the proceedings were 
opened by the archbishop. 

I myself found I had only one 
question to ask: how did they 
explain the apparent prosperity 
of places like Agrigento and 
Catania? The answer was simple; 
in Sicily apparently the rich are 
richer and the poor are poorer, 
and that is the way it always has 
been. 

Palermo, the capital on the 
north coast, is a place of fierce 
contrasts. Its population is about 
half a million, and Naples itself 
can hardly boast a finer flourish 
of ornate palaces and churches, 
gardens and boulevards. Two 
hotels at least are first class, and 
in the business section there is 
heavy traffic in the streets. The 
landed gentry—princes, dukes 
and counts—form a curious little 
group, an anachronism of old- 
fashioned manners that has held 
out somehow against the modern 
world. In the clothes they wear, 
in their mustaches and blue eyes, 
in their clubs and their hobbies 
they resemble nothing so much 
asacommunity of country squires 
in 19th Century England. Then 
in addition there are the bankers, 
the industrialists and professional 
men in their modern offices; the 
theaters, museums and shops. 
Behind this fagade—perhaps fa- 
cade is not quite the right word, 
since it is more like a citadel 
rising out of its own village—lie 

Continued on Page 116 
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people are not slaves. One has the impres- 
sion rather that this is a situation where 
human beings have got themselves into an 
awful mess and cannot find the way out. 
That they need help is certain, but the 
Sicilian is not an ordinary man and not 
even brute force will compel him to accept 
help, especially foreign help, if it impinges 


where existence has been cut down crudely 
to its two basic essentials—food and sex. 
There is not enough of the one and far too 
much of the other. This is the breeding 
ground of the pickpocket, the prostitute, 
the gangster, the maffia itself. 

To leave the matter there, however, would 
be unfair. This is not tyranny and these 


Continued from Page 114 

the back streets of Palermo, and they are 
quite devastating in their poverty and 
squalor. It is the propinquity of this con- 
trast that strikes the visitor. Two minutes 
walk off the Via Roma, the Via Maqueda 
or the Corso Vittorio Emmanuele and you 
are in the ants’ nest of pullulating humanity 


on his pride, if it disturbs tog 
much his slow and devious ap. 
athy. I never saw people who 
were less sullen in their poverty, 
They were extremely articulate 
about it. They cry it to high 
heaven in a mocking, scornful, 
almost cheerful kind of way. At 
least they are not bored. The 
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real thing about these back 
streets where existence is so diff. 
cult is that they are filled with s9 
much hectic, animated life. 

No one has described thes 
things better than the late Prince 
of Lampedusa in his novel The 
Leopard. 

“The Sicilians,” he says, “‘never 
want to improve for the simple 
reason that they think themselves 
perfect; their vanity is stronger 
than their misery. . . . Sleep, that 
is what Sicilians want, and they 
will always hate anyone who 
tries to wake them, even to bring 
the most wonderful of gifts. . . , 
All Sicilian self-expression, even 
the most violent, is really wish- 
fulfillment; our sensuality is a 
hankering for oblivion, our 
shooting and knifing a hankering 
for death. . . . I said Sicilians, | 
should have added Sicily . . . this 
landscape which knows no mean 
between sensuous sag and hellish 
drought; which is never petty, 
never ordinary, never relaxed, 
as should be a country for ra- 
tional beings to live in... .” 

Signor Dolci might not agree, 
not, at any rate, with the hope- 
lessness of this opinion. And yet 
in Sicily, as in Spain which it 
much resembles, it is impossible 
to deny that one does feel here 
the weight of endless generations 
that have turned over and over 
on themselves, never really pro- 
gressing, always moving in 4 
circle, always oppressed by the 
knowledge that everything that 
is happening now has happened 


has a deep, soporific quality un- 
der this hot sun: any change 


the worse. And are the rewards 


emphatic affirmative to this, and 
it is not without significance that 
he is making his crusade in the 
very part of the island where the 
Prince of Lampedusa lived and 


two yet before we see the result; 
meanwhile we can only observe 
Sicily as it is. 

Apart from its social problems 
I like Palermo very much. I like 
its warmth. I like its African-ness 
and the Moorish influence, the 
arabesques and the mosaics in 
the Christian churches, the closed 
courtyards in the great crum- 
bling private houses, each with a 
statue and a fountain. I like the 
horse-drawn cabs, the puppet 
shows, the hand-painted donkey 





starting work? Dolci gives an | 
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many times before. Routine, the | 
acceptance of things as they are, | 
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seems likely to be a change for | 


for working worth the effort of | 
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died. We shall wait a year or | 
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carts, the tropical gardens, the hulla- 
baloo of the food market around six 
every evening, the shabby fishing boats 
in the harbor, the Benedictine cloisters 
up above the town at Monreale where 
the molded inlaid columns remind 
one of an Indian mosque. “‘The beggars 
of Monreale,” says my Baedeker (1903 
edition), “‘are very importunate.” They 
still are. 

One never forgets a gesture and one 
of the nicest of gestures was once made 
to me in Palermo. When I was there 
some years ago I bought a few toys 
and pieces of bric-a-brac from Signor 
Daneu, who ran an antique shop in the 
center of the town, and he promised to 
pack my purchases at once and send 
them to my hotel as I was leaving by 
train for Catania early on the following 
day. Before I left his shop he showed 
me some of his treasures, mostly Greek 
objects dating back to the 5th Century, 
little lamps and painted vases. In par- 
ticular I loved a tiny black bowl on a 
stem hardly three inches high. It was 
quite perfect; it managed to convey the 
sort of delicate grace a butterfly has 
when it perches for a moment on a 
flower. It was not very expensive but, 
alas, it was too much for me and re- 
luctantly I left it. Next day in the train 
when I was halfway across Sicily I 
opened my box of toys, which had duly 
arrived at my hotel. And there on the 
top, wrapped in straw, was my black 
Greek bowl. 

Naturally I returned to Signor 
Daneu’s shop on this present visit, and 
it was sad to hear from his sisters who 
still run the business that he had died 
only a month or two ago. 


Of all the excursions round Palermo 
perhaps the best is the one to Erice on 
the extreme western end of the island. 
From here on a clear day you can see 
Cape Bon in Africa, and the view of 
the surrounding mountains and the sea 
is superb. Erice’s history goes back to 
Homer's day, and indeed it was Samuel 
Butler’s contention that Ulysses was 
not written by Homer at all but by a 
woman who lived here and wrote her 
verses as Sappho did on Lesbos. There 
is, at all events, a strong tradition of 
femininity at Erice. Here on the moun- 
taintop known as Monte San Guiliano 
once stood the famous temple to Venus, 
and the local girls—the descendants, 
one likes to think, of the Vestal Vir- 
gins—are said to be the most beautiful 
of all Italy. 

But then such stories follow you ev- 
erywhere in Sicily, and in a month’s 
sight-seeing you would hardiy manage 
to explore all the temples, palaces, 
ruins and churches of the island. Here I 
have mentioned only the best-known, 
and they at least could be seen in a visit 
of about ten days. As for the practical 
side of the journey, it would be wise for 
the visitor to travel by car, and either in 
the spring or the fall—not the summer, 
which is too hot, crowded and dusty. 
The hotels vary from such de luxe es- 
tablishments as the Villa Igiea, just out- 
side Palermo, to little pensions which 
are listed as the fourth category and 
which provide bed and breakfast for 


a couple of dollars a night. The ordinary 
traveler would do well to pick something 
in the middle, for Sicilian hotels, like the 
social structure of the is!and itself, tend to 
be either richer or poorer than the general 
run. Just one thing is omnipotent on the 
island now, and that is television. You 
cannot escape it; it rages in hotels, restau- 
rants, bars and shops from one end of 
Sicily to the other, and just what it is 
doing to the fiercely independent inhabit- 


ants no one knows. Of all foreign im- 
portations this seems to be the only one 
they have really welcomed. 

Many visitors. to avoid the long drive 
back to Rome, prefer to put their cars 
on one of the ships that leave Palermo 
around seven every evening and arrive 
in Naples at six a.m. the following morn- 
ing. This is not expensive (the car freight 
costs about thirty dollars), the cabins are 
comfortable and the spectacles of Palermo 


on departing and of Naples on arriving are 
very fine. But it is not only for these rea- 
sons that I would advise the sea passage: 
it has a certain dramatic effect as well. A 
night at sea puts a sudden full stop to the 
Sicilian scene. When one wakes in the 
morning at Naples it is as though a curtain 
has dropped on a stage: the Sicilian drama 
is over and one is returning to normal life 
again. The slow approach, the abrupt end: 
not a bad pattern for a journey. THE END 
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Hollywood's Mo St Rita Moreno is that rare thing, an up-and-coming 


star who refuses to let anyone do her 


Outs Pp oke nN A ctre SS thinking for her—even at risk of her career 


by John D. Weaver 


@ Once a rumor hits the Hollywood bush telegraph, it 
sweeps across the tile-and-stucco jungle, tapped out be- 
tween breakfast bagels at Schwab’s Pharmacy, decoded 
over cottage cheese and skim milk in the vast wadi of Cul- 
ver City, restated by White Hunters in the colonial com- 
pounds of Bel-Air and Holmby Hills. The rumors are gen- 
erally cruel and destructive, marked by the cheerful malice 
of children fastening on the limp or strange accent of a 
schoolmate. But early this year word of a different sort be- 
gan to filter through the native quarter. Rita Moreno, so 
the rumor went, finally had it made. All through the unsea- 
sonably warm, dry winter, the muggy spring and the first 
weeks of summer, awed reports of her work in West Side 
Story spread through the Valley of the Sun and were car- 
ried to the outside world in syndicated smoke signals. 

For Rita Moreno this was the second time around. Five 
years ago, when she was playing Princess Tuptim in the 
screen version of The King and I, the same rumor went out 
over the bush telegraph, but afterward nothing happened. 
She was offered a two-page bit in a Western cliché, which 
she indignantly rejected. Her studio let her contract lapse. 
She turned to television for hamburger money, took a 
course in existentialist philosophy at the University of 
California at Los Angeles, and defiantly stood guard over 
her private life while gossip columnists persisted in linking 
her name with Marlon Brando’s. 

Rita was twenty-four when inside rumors of her fine 
work in The King and I swept her to the top of the moun- 
tain and showed her the wealth of the valley below. Last 
December eleventh, on the twenty-ninth anniversary of her 
birth in Humacao, Puerto Rico, she was working simul- 
taneously in the film versions of Summer and Smoke, with 
Laurence Harvey and Geraldine Page, and in West Side 
Story, with Natalie Wood and Richard Beymer. Again she 
found herself perched on the brink of the big reward. It 
was the same valley, but not the same girl. 

“I am no longer sure I would care to become a star,” 
she told a friend. ““The dreadful loneliness of a movie star’s 
life terrifies me.” 

When her work in the two pictures was finished last 
spring, Rita went rattling off to museums and art galleries Rita as she appears in West Side Story PHOTOGRAPH BY ERNST HAAS 
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in her secondhand car, the floor littered 
with books, prints and magazines. Her 
career was at stake; the two films repre- 
sented her last draw to an inside straight. 
If she failed to make it this time, she 
knew she might as well fold her cards, 
a prospect less chilling in her thirtieth 
year than it would have been in her 
twentieth. Because of the books she 
had read, the paintings she had seen 
and the music she had heard, she at- 
tached less importance to the commer- 
cial projection of lust and violence on 
wide screens. Returning to films after 
the five lean years which followed The 
King and I, she found the studios had 
shrunk, like a childhood home which 
had once contained a universe. 

“When you are involved in an un- 
realistic world, you are bound to relate 
to the world in an unrealistic manner,” 
Rita remarked one evening when the 
conversation got around to Hollywood. 
She mentioned by way of illustration a 
young actress who is never permitted to 
work on a set furnished with mirrors, 
because she invariably turns away from 
the camera to study her reflection in 
self-enchantment. She recalled another 
young star who had recently stalked off 
a set when she discovered her dressing 
room wasn’t air-conditioned. 

“These witches in girls’ clothing!” 
Rita snapped, her large, coffee-colored 
eyes flashing. ““‘They must be made out 
of Kaiser steel. On a foundation of 
putty.” She suddenly laughed and re- 
adjusted herself in her chair with bone- 
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less grace. ‘These people are created 
by synthetic adulation. Day after day 
they’re told they’re the greatest thing 
since Wheaties. No wonder they end 
up believing it. I found it happening to 
me on West Side Story. My hairdresser, 
my stand-in, even the cop at the gate 
told me how great I was. I had to stop 
and remind myself that not one of them 
had seen a single foot of the film. It’s 
easy, so easy, to fall into this trap of 
sirup and honey.” 

By the time Rita got to Hollywood, 
shortly before her eighteenth birthday, | 
she had already spent half her life as | 
a professional dancer. Rosa Dolores | 
Alverio began her professional career 
at the age of nine, when at a bar 
mitzvah she picked up five dollars for | 
clapping a basket of fruit on her head 
and imitating Carmen Miranda. For 
the occasion she took her stepfather's 
surname, billing herself as Rosita Mo- 


reno. When the late Louis B. Mayer | 
spotted her in a Broadway flop and | 


signed her to a $200-a-week contract, 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer changed 
Rosita (“too Spanish”) to Rita. 


“T’ve never liked the name,” Rita | 


says. “When I went into West Side 


| 


Story, I told my agents I was going | 


back to my own name. They were ap- 
palled. Blood drained from their bodies 
in little pools around their ankles.” 
Rita has had little formal educa- 
tion—less than a year of high school— 
but she has a visual mind, expressing 
herself in metaphors as striking for 
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their imaginative charm as for their 
candor. With friends she is lively and 
talkative, a good listener and a mag- 
nificent mimic. With strangers she is 
wary and reserved, a young woman of 
steady dignity and unsettling percep- 
tiveness. 

“Behind those big brown eyes 
there is a hidden radar screen,” a 
friend once remarked. “She can pick 
up an approaching phony at five hun- 
dred paces.” Short (five feet, two inches) 
and slight (hovering around one hun- 
dred pounds), she could never be mis- 
taken for a boy from the rear. “All the 
better for childbearing,” she says of 
her hips, going her own proud, ungir- 
dled way in a community where biolog- 
ical distinctions tend to blur. 

She is as quick to explode in laughter 
at some treasured line from Lenny 
Bruce’s night-club harangues (“Come 
on, fella, be a man—sell out!”’) as to 
burst into tears at some act of cruelty or 
injustice. To her roommate’s amuse- 
ment she oncecried all through a cartoon 
short subject because a cat was chasing 
a frightened duck. Compulsively self- 
analytical, she examines her psychic 
wounds with the curiosity of an injured 
child peeking beneath a fresh bandage. 
“I’m defensive,” she says. “I want to 
know what raw nerve has been ex- 
posed.” 

When she first arrived in Hollywood, 
she submitted herself to the conven- 
tional indignities of studio publicity, 
posing for pinup pictures as “Sexy 


Pixie” and “Rita the Cheetah.” During 
the filming of The King and I, studio 
bulletins were issued on her lingerie 
(“I wash and iron my own, because I’m 
too fussy to like the way anyone else 
does them’), her shoes (“My big ex- 
travagance is four-inch, high-heeled, 
strappy shoes”) and her switch from 
short to long nightgowns (“Long night- 
ies are more feminine”). She drew the 
line at mentioning Marlon Brando 
(‘He doesn’t like it”), but studio pub- 
licists did disclose that she had learned 
“a lot about faith” from Richard Egan 
and “the value of friendship” from 
Jeffrey Hunter. 

“I thought you had to do that sort 
of thing, but now I know you don’t,” 
Rita explains. “You don’t have to go to 
the tent parties. You don’t have to at- 
tend the premieres. You don’t have to 
go out with Tab Hunter.” 

During the drought years she deter- 
mined never again to sacrifice her dig- 
nity or her privacy for her career. She 
drew up her own ground rules, laid 
out her own base lines. The studio pub- 
licity department would have to play 
the game her way. “They will do any- 
thing,” she says. “For a Fourth of July 
picture they will stick firecrackers in 
your ears. If need be, they will even 
light them.” 

Rita comes to the traditional lunch- 
eon interview at a studio commissary 
tripping over the bleached bones of 
publicity men done in by her refusal 
to discuss her private life and by her 
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frankness about professional matters. The 
“unit man”—a flack assigned to publicize 
a film while it is being shot—customarily 
sits in on an interview. He picks up the 
tab and, if it tends to flag, the conversa- 
tion. Since the publicity men are usually 
brighter than the interviewee, and in many 
notable instances than the interviewer, they 
are expected to keep the table talk light 
and quotable, as free of controversy as of 
intellectual content. 


When a unit man has managed to lure 
a syndicated columnist onto the lot to 
interview Rita, he spends his morning 
in fasting and prayer, topped with a last- 
minute blast of vodka from the bottom 
desk drawer. Thus braced (the commis- 
sary is nonalcoholic), he introduces the 
columnist to Rita, knowing that she may 
leave the table if Marlon Brando’s name 
is tossed into play. If the columnist, secure 
in his syndication, tees off by addressing 


Miss Moreno as “Rita,” or, heaven help 
him, “Sweetie,” she will put him down 
with her built-in flame thrower. 

“I think it is ill-mannered to start using 
first names immediately after an introduc- 
tion,” Rita says. “This false, superficial 
familiarity in show business is simply a 
reflection of a desperate need to be ac- 
cepted. If you can call them Cary and 
Lana, you have achieved status in the 
community. You belong. The same thing 
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applies to the flashy car and the heated 
pool. These symbols can only mean 
that people here are terribly unhappy. 
They are trying to cure the symp- 
toms of their neurotic needs, not the 
cause.” 

If the conversation with Rita moves 
into professional channels before it 
grounds on some hidden reef of per- 
sonal privacy, the columnist will end 
up with a sheaf of sparkling quotes, the 
unit man with the early intimations of a 
cardiac disorder. Rita, meanwhile, will 
have put down a steak and three pots 
of heavily sugared black coffee. She is 
contemptuous of the polite evasions ex- 
pected of her. When she turned down a 
television series, it was not with effu- 
sions of regret over “previous commit- 
ments.” She told a syndicated TV col- 
umnist she simply couldn’t stand the 
leading man. 

“A terrible show,” she told the 
same columnist when she bobbed up 
in a Wells Fargo segment, explaining, 
“I did it because I needed the work.” 
Instead of paying tribute to Dale Rob- 
ertson, the Wells Fargo star, as “a 
serious artist dedicated to raising the 
standards of the medium,” she poked 
fun at his custom-built car. “It has 
rifles in front and pistols for door han- 
dles. I couldn’t believe it.” 

During a recent luncheon Miss 
Moreno sounded off on: 

TELEVISION: “I gave my set away. I 
didn’t want Chet Huniley to do my 
thinking for me.” 

Movies: “The pictures seem to be 
getting worse and worse, but little 
veins of taste and intelligence are 
streaking through.” 

PREJUDICE: ‘‘Prejudice is self-per- 
petuating; it feeds on itself. Some of 
the worst bigots I’ve ever met have been 
members of minority groups.” 

NorMAN Maier: “He is fantasti- 
cally perceptive, but have you ever no- 
ticed that all of his insights are nega- 
tive?” 

Las VeGcas: “A den of animals. 
Those casinos remind me of a Roman 
colosseum, where the lions are waiting 
for a fat, juicy Christian. Outside, the 
desert is so lovely and peaceful, except 
when they open the doors and you hear 
the growls inside.” 

Love: “It is such a loveless world we 
live in, and yet everybody wants to be 
loved. I find myself drawn to people 
who are not afraid to be vulnerable, 
not afraid to love.” 


Although she refuses to discuss it, 
Rita’s long association with Marlon 
Brando has obviously shaped and 
tinted her thinking. Both are moody, 
introspective rebels, disenchanted with 
the accepted values of the curious com- 
munity in which they live and work. 
Neither is afraid to take a stand. 
Brando picketed the Caryl Chessman 
execution. Rita marched in a demon- 
stration against continuance of H-bomb 
tests. They have much the same tastes 
in books and films, the same detach- 
ment from the local social scene, the 
same antic humor. Their first meeting, 
nearly ten years ago, must have been 

Continued on Page 124 
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Continued from Page 122 
like two exiles stumbling on each other in 
a strange country. 

Rita’s complex emotional mechanism, 
operating between extremes of delight and 
despair, represents a balance of profes- 
sional stubbornness and personal frustra- 
tion. Last spring, after having fought her 
way back from the limbo of television 
piecework, Rita seemed less concerned 
with what was happening to her as an 


actress than as a woman. One night at 
Carl Reiner’s house, she was laughing 
uproariously at Carl’s re-enactment of a 
billiard routine he had done on the old 
Sid Caesar show, when Mrs. Reiner en- 
tered with the Reiners’ infant son. Rita 
took the baby, cradled him in her arms 
and seemed suddenly to withdraw. Three 
weeks later she lay unconscious in a Santa 
Monica hospital, near death from an 
overdose of sleeping pills. 
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“Friends of Miss Moreno said she 
had been seeing Brando frequently of 
late and had visited him Tuesday on 
the set of Mutiny on the Bounty,” the 
Los Angeles Herald-Express reported 
on Thursday, April 20th, the day after 
Rita gulped the pills. “Police listed the 
incident as an attempted suicide,” The 
Mirror reported the same day, “but 
Miss Moreno refused to give officers 
an explanation for her actions.” 

Two months later, near the end of 
June, Brando turned up in court to 
clarify his right to visit his son by his 
ex-wife, Anna Kashfi. In a telephone 
conversation on April 10th, Brando 
testified, he had informed Miss Kashfi 
that he was secretly married to a Mexi- 
can actress, Movita (Maria Castenada), 
who was the mother of his eleven- 
month-old son. It was just eight days 
after Brando broke the news to Miss 
Kashfi that Rita visited him on the set 
of Mutiny on the Bounty. Twenty-four 
hours later she swallowed the sleeping 
pills. 

“Tm all right,” she told a friend who 
called her the day she came home from 
the hospital, and sensing his difficulty 
in establishing a comfortable conversa- 
tional gambit, she laughed and said, 
“Please don’t start tiptoeing around 
me. I’m not to be treated as though | 
were made of eggshells.” 

Two nights later she dined with the 
friend at her favorite Mexican res- 
taurant, where she did herself proud 
with the chiles rellenos. The resilient 


actress had triumphed over the vul- 
nerable woman. 


Before she got her big, abortive 
break in The King and I, Rita had 
worked in such forgettable pictures as 
Latin Lovers, The Fabulous Senorita, 
Untamed and, in her darkest hour, 
Ma and Pa Kettle’s Vacation. “Before 
I even opened the script, I could tell 
how my part was described: ‘Enter 
Conchita. She is a bright, sparkling, 
fiery, smoldering-eyed child of nature 
with a temperament that can destroy 
men, yet underneath is a young naiveté 
about the world.’” 

In West Side Story, for the first time, 
she plays a Puerto Rican girl. “Anita is 
knowing, sexual, sharp,” the script 
states, as though tailored for Rita, but 
when the picture was being cast, she 
was only one of several girls under 
consideration for the role created on the 
stage by Chita Rivera. When Rita was 
auditioned by Robert Wise and Je- 
rome Robbins, who were to direct the 
film, she had just finished work in a 
grueling hour-and-a-half _ television 
drama. She had found time only to 
skim through the West Side script, 
and, fatalistic, she was resigned to not 
getting the part. She was asked to turn 
to page 116 and read what the direc- 
tors called “the taunting scene.” 

In the scene, Anita has just entered 
Doc’s drugstore, the hangout of a 
native American gang called the Jets, 
who are engaged in a bitter blood-feud 
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with the Puerto Rican Sharks. As Anita 
comes in, the Jets surround her men- 
acingly. 

Wise, a gentle, soft-spoken di- 
rector, fed Rita her cues, reading from 
the script in a flat, emotionless voice. 

“Will you let me pass?” Anita asks 
as the Jets surround her. 

“She’s too dark to pass,”’ Wise read. 
He droned out other taunting lines of 
the various hoodlums: “Ya _ lyin’ 
Spic!” “Gold tooth!” “Pierced ear!” 
“Garlic mouth!” “Spic! Lyin’ Spic!”’ 

The taunts, which build up brutally 
to an attempted rape, were delivered 
in a bland monotone, but they were 
enough to plunge Rita back twenty- 
odd years to the tenement district on 
the West Side of Manhattan, where, on 
her way to kindergarten, she had 
learned to duck snowballs thrown with 
all the hatred of neighborhood preju- 
dices. As she read her lines in the audi- 
tion, her body tightened, her hands 
trembled, her voice shrilled toward 
hysteria. When it was over, she ran out 
to the anteroom sobbing, threw herself 
face down on a couch and wept. 

“I wasn’t mauled by prejudice as 
badly as some other kids, but enough 
to be affected,’ Rita said months later, 
when asked about the audition. “You 
forget the wounds are still there. You 
don’t realize it until something touches 
them and you scream with pain.” 

One of Rita’s earliest memories is of 
a day in Puerto Rico when she was 
three years old, living with her maternal 


grandparents. A nice lady came to the 
house with a box of American toys. 
The nice lady, a stranger to the child, 
was her mother. Young Sefiora Alverio, 
at nineteen, had come to grips with a 
broken marriage, parked her baby with 
her parents and, without speaking a 
word of English, had gone to New 
York. For a year she had worked as a 
seamstress, and somehow she had saved 
enough money to come back to Puerto 
Rico, pick up Rosita and take her to 
New York. 

“I promptly came down with chicken 
pox,’ Rita remembers, ‘“‘and, because 
a contagious disease spreads so fast in a 
tenement, I was sent to a hospital. I 
heard the wail of a siren. I didn’t know 
what it was but it frightened me. It kept 
coming closer and closer, and finally it 
stopped outside the house. Then two 
men in white came into the room, 
wrapped me in a sheet like a hammock 
and started carrying me downstairs. I 
couldn’t see and I couldn’t understand 
what they were saying, because they 
spoke English. I started screaming. 
When they put me in a car, I thought 
I'd been abandoned or stolen, and then 
the car started and I heard that terrify- 
ing siren again. 

“In the hospital nobody could speak 
Spanish and I couldn’t speak English, 
so I just lay there, sick and scared. 
There was a little boy in the ward and I 
started calling to him, ‘Hey, boy!’ 
That was the first thing I learned to say 
in English—‘Hey, boy!’ He'd yell 
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back, ‘Shut up!’ That was the second 
thing I learned to say in English.” 

Rita, looking back on her childhood, 
now finds more sun than shadow. She re- 


calls picnics under the George Washington 
Bridge, when she used to sit gaping at the 
fascinating debris floating by, and danc- 
ing practice on the tenement roof in the 
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rent your car from Hertz. Next time you need a car for 


summer, when the sticky tar would clutch 
her ballet slippers. She was four years old 
when her mother, prodded by doting rela- 
tives, took her to a dance school run by Paco 
Cansino, a short, explosive Latin destined to 
go through life as “Rita Hayworth’s uncle.” 
Cansino, instantly captivated by the big 
brown eyes staring up from the thin, eager 
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business or pleasure, just call your local Hertz office to 
reserve a new Chevrolet (or Pontiac, Buick, Oldsmobile, 
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week. The low Hertz rate includes everything—insurance, 
gas and oil (even if you buy it on the road) ! 


let HERTZ put you in the driver’s seat! 


face, let the child come to class every day, al- 
though her mother was able to pay for only 
one lesson a week. At five, Rita made her 
debut with Cansino in a Spanish dance at a 
Greenwich Village night club. (“I was already 
a perfect match for him in size.”’) 

For the next six years Rita, a frail, ane- 
mic child, subject to recurring chest colds, 
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helped pay for her lessons by 
dancing at private parties and 
church benefits. Her Broadway 
debut at thirteen, in Skydrift, 
was a disaster compounded of a 
bad script and a plate of al dente 
spaghetti. The big dramatic scene 
called for Rita to sit at gq 
dining-room table and eat spa- 
ghetti while her mother in the 
play was being stunned by a 
hallucinatory glimpse of her dead 
son. On opening night, while the 
mother froze before her son’s 
shade, Rita pounced on the pasta 
with such undisguised delight the 
audience began to roar with 
laughter. (“It was my introduc- 
tion to the art of improvisation.”) 
The play closed two nights later. 

At fifteen Rita was dancing in 
night clubs from the Bronx to 
Montreal. Two years later, when 
Paul Henreid was in New York 
shooting a B-picture, So Young, 
So Bad, he gave Rita her first 
movie role. She got a part in an- 
other Broadway play, Signor Chi- 
cago, which closed abruptly, but 
not before Louis B. Mayer had 
seen her performance. He brought 
her to Hollywood in December, 
1949. 

**She was defensive when I first 
met her, cheeky defensive,” Peter 
Glenville, the English director, 
said last winter when Rita was 
making Summer and Smoke for 
him at Paramount, while West 
Side Story was shooting at the 
Goldwyn Studio. “It’s a sort of 
armor so many young people put 
on withsomeone they don’t know. 
I had never seen her on the screen 
before, but her test was excellent 
and she is marvelous to work 
with. 

“One night she came on the 
set at nine o'clock after having 
worked all day on West Side 
Story. No sign of weariness, no 
complaints. Most actresses who 
have worked only in pictures 
would have been glaring at their 
watches, waiting for the studio 
limousine to take them home.” 

“She has a surprising range,” 
Robert Wise, co-director of West 
Side Story, said. “You get won- 
derful results from her inventive- 
ness. She is always free, loose, 
quick to improvise, unafraid to 
experiment.” 

On the set, Rita is enormously 
popular with grips and extras, 
carpenters, sound-mixers and 
wardrobe women. She bounces 
around at rehearsals in a loose- 
fitting, turtle-neck sweater and 
Capri pants, chatting and laugh- 
ing, and retreats to her portable 
dressing room only when she is 
exhausted. 

Rita is less popular in the front 
office, where the studio brass re- 
gards her as “stubborn,” “unco- 
operative,” and “opinionated.” 
(“I'm terribly opinionated,” Rita 
cheerfully agrees, “especially on 

Continued on Page 128 
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Continued from Page 126 
subjects I know nothing about.”’) Studio 
executives are annoyed by her refusal to 
grace delicatessen openings and do an 
emotional striptease for columnists. 
The producers of West Side Story 
were taken aback when she refused to 
vive them her private phone number. 
instead, she gave them the number of her 
answering service, bluntly telling them, 
“You can have my private number the 


day you need me and can’t reach me.” 
The day never came. 

As the fall release date of West Side 
Story drew nearer and nearer, no one 
seemed outwardly less involved in the 
mounting excitement than Rita. She had 
been over this same ground once before. 
She had stood on the same peak, breathed 
the same thin air. This time it had no 
dizzying effect on her. With a peasant’s 
shrewdness in bargaining for what she 


wants out of life, she had calculated pre- 
cisely what she would pay in terms of 
work and study for stardom. The price 
did not include publicity peepholes in 
the wall she has run up to protect her 
privacy. 

“Y our personal identity erodes so quickly 
out here,” she explains. “If you keep giv- 
ing in to publicity gimmicks, you end up 
with nothing left of yourself. You have 
given it all away.” THE END 
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ISRAEL 
Continued from Page 65 


nearby, along with housing develop. 
ments for the workers and their 
families. 

The port of Eilat, on the Gulf of 
Aqaba, by which Israel gains access 
to the Red Sea, is a striking example 
of just such planning. For five or six 
months of the year the climate of 
Eilat is unbearably hot and the town 
itself is situated on an ominously 
narrow wedge of bare, copper-colored 
hills between Jordan and Egypt, 
both enemy countries. Standing any. 
where on the meager seven kilometers 
of coast which is all the littoral Israe| 
controls on the Red Sea, you can also 
see the hills of a third enemy, Saudi 
Arabia, beyond the Jordanian port of 
Aqaba. 

To get to Eilat, you have to go the 








full length of the Negev, a bare, vast. 
seeming wasteland of eroded cliffs, } 
tortured, mineral-colored mesas, wind- | 
swept and weirdly beautiful and as in. | 
hospitable as the face of the moon, | 
Israeli geologists and agricultural ex. | 
perts have been probing the secrets of} 
this poetic and forbidding blank ever} 
since the institution of the state, with 
the hope of discovering oil or metals or 
water. But very little has been found up 
to now, and the wry joke in Israel is 
that next time, instead of drilling 
straight down in their search for wealth, 
the prospectors should tilt their rigs 
and explore at an angle. It would be 
less than human not to sigh a little in 
contemplation of the oceans of oil be- 
ing so profitably pumped up from under 
the deserts of the adjoining Arab states. 

The copper mines of Solomon at 
Mikhrat Timna, a few miles north of 
Eilat, are producing steadily. The 
workers are housed on the ridges over- 
looking the gulf, in a spanking new | 
town where living is made bearable by 
a generous distribution of air-condi- 
tioning machinery and by houses in- 
geniously designed to combat the} 
summer heat. Some of the precious} 
water is lavished on newly planted | 
trees, and from a distance the splotches 
of green in the immemorially barren 
landscape are grateful to the eye. 

In Eilat, man’s ancient dream of 
transforming sea water into fresh in 
abundant quantities gives promise 0! 
becoming a reality, with the help of av 
American firm which has already laid 
the cornerstone for the building which 
will house the operation. (There are 
quite a few impressive cornerstones | 
throughout Israel waiting for buildings | 
to be completed above them—monu- 
ments to deep faith in the future and | 
incomplete financing in the present. 
The shapely Beit Ha’am in Jerusalem, 
which was originally planned as ay 
community center, was, for a long | 
time, just such an incompleted project. | 
and only the need of a suitable theater | 
for the Eichmann trial forced its com- | 
pletion.) 

Natives of Eilat are skeptical about 
the sea-water plant. They say that the 

Continued on Page 13 | 
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How to plan your own trip around the world 
on P&O-Orient Lines for $17 a day 


Today you can sail to the last unspoiled lands of the world on a great ocean 
liner. You'll be pampered with superb British service. And you'll pay less 
per day than you would at a resort hotel. Read the amazing facts below. 
Then mail coupon for your World Travel Planner Kit. 


Sigensom what you spend on a holiday here 

at home. Your room costs anywhere from 
$12 to $25 a day. Then you have meals, enter- 
tainment, tips and travel. Total? From $30 a 
day up—just to stay at home. 

Your fare to the Orient, South Pacific, Europe 
and around the world starts at just $17 a day on 
P&O-Orient Lines—including meals and enter- 
tainment. If you rent your house while you're 
away, the rental pays almost half your fare! 

Pick your course 
The first thing to do is to look at the map above 
and decide where you want to go. 

You can take a South Pacific holiday to 
Hawaii, Fiji, New Zealand, Australia and back 
—a lovely way to escape winter up here — for 
anywhere from $740 to $2548. 

If you want to follow the line on the map to 
Japan, Hong Kong and Manila, the round trip 
runs from just $824 to $2520. 

Like a trip to Europe by way of the South 
Pacific or Orient, and then on around the world? 





This golden liner sails for England by way of 
the sun-drenched South Pacific March 22. 





Tourist games deck. It’s an international crowd 
on P&O-Orient. And a friendly one. 


Your fare, including transportation from England 
to the East Coast on any other steamship line, 
starts at just $1233! (You can also go the other 
way around if you want to explore Europe first.) 


Pick your ship 
The next thing to do is decide which P&O-Orient 
liner you'd like to sail on. 

P&Q-Orient’s two new superliners Canberra 
and Oriana offer travel in the grand manner. The 
Arcadia, Orsova, Iberia, Himalaya, Orcades, 
Chusan and Oronsay are somewhat smaller and 
have the feel of private yachts. If you can imag- 
ine a 30,000-ton private yacht with a crew of 
600 British seamen! 


Should you go tourist or first class? 
P&O-Orient offers fares to meet almost every 
budget. 

Decide how much you want to spend and then 
pick either tourist or first class. In either class 
you'll have a comfortable air-conditioned cabin, 
dances, movies, concerts, and swimming. The 
main difference, if you go tourist, is that cabins 
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are a wee bit smaller, the life slightly more in- 
formal, and the crowd is younger. 


When to go 
You can sail to any season you like on P&O- 
Orient—or follow your favorite weather around 
the world. For example: 


South Pacific: November through April is sum- 
mer in Australia and New Zealand. Spring starts 
in September. Orcades sails in January, Can- 
berra in February, Oriana in March. 


The Orient: Autumn, early spring and summer 
are the best times for temple gazing and shop- 
ping. /beria sails in March, Chusan in May, 
Oronsay in June and Arcadia in August. 


What to pack 

A delightful part of travelling on P&O-Orient is 
the lack of worry about overweight baggage. You 
can bring your entire wardrobe if you like. And 
there’s no bother of constant packing and un- 
packing. Your ship is your home for the trip. 

At sea, a cocktail dress is nice for parties. 
Dark suits are fine for men—dinner jackets are 
optional. Bring lots of sport clothes. 

See your travel agent for details on visas, etc. 
He’s a marvel at getting you organized. And 
he'll make out your ticket for you. 


pe WITH 25¢ FOR WORLD TRAVEL PLANNER 


P&O-.Orient Lines, Dept. 1F 
155 Post Street, San Francisco 8, Calif. 


Sirs: Please send my World Travel Planner Kit. 
Enclosed is 25¢ to cover handling and mailing. 
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Street 





City State. 





My travel agent is 


P&O-ORIENT LINES 


San Francisco « Los Angeles + Seattle + Vancouver 
Honolulu + Mexico City. Elsewhere in U. S. and 
Canada: Cunard Line, General Passenger Agents. 
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Continued from Page 128 

water, when it is produced, will be too 
small in volume and too expensive to be 
used for irrigation, and will merely be 
added to the rather brackish present sup- 
ply, to improve its taste. But the plant has 
been frankly announced as a pilot experi- 
ment and the pessimists may be pleasantly 
disappointed. Even now the town has a 
look of solidity and usefulness, despite its 
youthfulness, and is graced by some hand- 


some stone and cement buildings which 
house a bank and a movie theater and 
markets and the office of the Arkia Air- 
line, which runs a bustling schedule of old 
DC-3’s every day to and from Tel Aviv. 
The planes land on the water-front field, 
one side of which is marked off by a mod- 
ernistic tourist hotel with the airfield bea- 
con thriftily installed on its roof. 

Israel is enjoying a great tourist boom, 
and new hotels of Hiltonesque splendor 


have only to open their doors to be booked 
solidly for the season. The young men who 
live in Eilat are convinced that their town, 
just one hour by air from Tel Aviv, can be 
turned into a thriving holiday center, 
where, in the winter months, people can 
enjoy sun bathing, swimming in the warm 
sapphire depths of the gulf, and unrivaled 
underwater fishing among the coral beds. 
The government, while certainly not averse 
to tourists, is probably more interested in 
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the development of the port, from which 
Israeli products are shipped out to the 
vast new markets now opening up in 
Africa and the Orient. Cut off by Arab 
League intransigence from trading 
with its Middle Eastern neighbors, and 
uncertain of its ability to compete in 
industrial products on the Continent, 
Israel regards the newly independent 
countries of Africa and the Orient as 
natural clients and colleagues. Grandly — 
disregarding conventional geography, 
a member of the Israeli Foreign Office 
told me, in speaking of Eilat, “It is the 
closest port in Europe to the East 
Coast of Africa.” 

Now, the sight of delegations from the 
new African countries, whipping in 
and out of official buildings in Jeru- 
salem, is a common one, and there 
are a sizable number of African stu- 
dents being taught in the Hebrew 
University and the technical college in 
Haifa. The lesson of Israel, where a 
desert has been made to blossom, in 
the most literal sense, and in an in- 
credibly short time, has not been lost 
on the leaders of the new-born states. 

While I was on the docks of Eilat, an 
Israeli vessel was being loaded with 
truck tires and lentils and seed grain 
for Somaliland and a Greek vessel was 
discharging crates of large groupers, 
packed in ice, into a refrigerator truck 
that would make its way that night 
across the Negev to Tel Aviv. The fish 
had been caught by a fleet of Israeli 
trawlers that are on an almost per- 
manent cruise in the rich fishing waters 
off the coast of Somaliland. Their catch 
is transferred regularly to the Greek ves- 
sel, which shuttles back and forth be- 
tween the fleet and the port. The trawl- 
ers belong to a kibbutz, or collective, 
of fishermen, who were trained by 
Sicilian fishermen brought in for that 
task some years ago. Some of the 
Sicilians decided to stay on_per- 
manently, and their families live in 
Eilat. 

When I ate, some days later, at a 
charming and very good sea-food res- 
taurant on the water front of Jaffa, I 
recognized, alas, the groupers of the 
Greek steamer in the restaurant re- 
frigerator. The Mediterranean along 
the coast of Israel is badly depleted of 
fish, and if it weren’t for the distant 
kibbutz trawlers in the Red Sea and 
their Sicilian mentors, the menus in the 
water-front restaurants of the Israeli 
metropolis would be skimpy. 

In Eilat, I had hoped to get a ride 
in one of the navy-patre! boats that are 
moored in the harbor, to get a look at 
the shores of Egypt and Jordan, but 
there is no impromptu fooling around 
with neutrality in that constricted cor- 
ner of the world. There is no way, in 
those tight waters, of staying out be- 
yond anybody’s three-mile limit, and 
even a spin around the harbor has to 
be authorized by naval headquarters in 
far-off Haifa. 

The PT boats used in the Gulf of 
Aqaba by the Israeli navy had been 
brought across the desert on trucks, 
since, with no access to the Suez 
Canal, the only way they could have 

Continued on Page 132 
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Continued from Page 130 
made the voyage by sea from their home 
port of Haifa would have been by way of 
Gibraltar, the Cape of Good Hope, the In- 
dian Ocean and the Red Sea—rather too 
ambitious a cruise for sixty-foot craft. 
There are no barriers marking the bound- 
aries of the various countries crammed in 
around the gulf, but there are no incidents 
either. The technical enemies sit looking 
down each other’s throats, politely ignor- 


ing each other. There is not enough room 
to swing and necessity breeds courtesy in 
that harsh landscape. 

To get people to come and work in a 
place like Eilat, the government used a 
primitive expedient. Aside from supplying 
superior accommodations for living, they 
simply excused the inhabitants from pay- 
ing income taxes. A similar inducement 
might work wonders for certain places in 
the United States. 
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At the time of year when I was there, 
no inducement was necessary to make 
one wish to stay on. The sun was balmy, 
the breeze delightful, the water perfect. 
The people lying on the beach were as 
bronzed and lazy as their counterparts 
who line the strand of the Mediter- 
ranean from Malaga to Sorrento every 
August. I talked about Eichmann only 
once in the two days I was there—to a 
small, athletic-looking Belgian who had 
been one of the six survivors of a group 
of fourteen hundred prisoners who had 
been taken on a death march in the 
closing days of the war, to prevent 
them from being liberated by the Rus- 
sians. He spoke without passion about 
his experience, sitting on the sunny 
beach, looking at the coasts of Egypt 
and Jordan flanking the mineral-blue 
water. He said he had been lucky— 
physically it had taken him three 
months to recover from his ordeal, and 
only three years to recover mentally. 


Much has been said and written 
about the new breed of young men be- 
ing developed in Israel. It is true that 
they are tough, healthy, self-reliant, 
and forthright to the point of brusque- 
ness. But the old men have more flavor, 
the old fighters, who have suffered 
many defeats, many betrayals and dis- 
appointments, who have had to do with 
few and very bitterly won victories, and 
who have come through the fire skepti- 
cal, wise, undaunted, and full of 
opinions. 





Chief among these hardy figures, of 
course, is Prime Minister David Ben. 
Gurion, whose heavy, paternal hand 
is felt in every department of the land 
He has the stubborn, domed, powerful 
face of a prophet who in his time has 
been a top sergeant, the face of a man 
who has battled, bawled orders, con. 
ducted crafty military actions, poli- 
ticked, met the great on their own terms, 
defeated many enemies at home and 
abroad. He has lived all his life among 
books and weapons. He lives simply, 
most of the time in shirtsleeves, tieless 
and with his collar open at the neck, 
Scorning ostentation, he has the air of 
a man who speaks bluntly and thinks 
deeply, who is determined to hold on 
forever, and who has a clear channel 
from the Lord along which a constant 
stream of messages go simultaneously | 
in both directions. 

Ben-Gurion has a profound, un- 
shakable pride in the value and destiny 
of the Jews, a father’s critical and de-) 
manding love for his people in Israel| 
and a scarcely concealed impatience! 
for any Jew who could come to settle in| 
Israel and has not yet done so. He has 
surrounded himself with daring and 
intelligent young men whom he treats 
more as brilliant sons than as aids and 
advisers. He refused to look in at the 
Eichmann trial, but admitted that he 
was agreeably surprised at the effi) 
ciency with which it was being con-| 
ducted. When I asked him what he\ 
thought would happen to the Jews in 
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Algeria, now that it looked as though 
the French rule was being overthrown, 
the old Socialist said, with disarming 


tactlessness, “It will be the same as every—-. 


where else—the rich Jews will go to 
Paris and the poor ones will come here.” 

The old warrior seems to share an 
enviable quality of psychological seren- 
ity with his fellow citizens. You rarely 
get the feeling in Israel, as you do in 
older societies, that the man or woman 
to whom you are talking is questioning 
the basis of his life. Behind almost 
every face in New York or Paris or 
London you seem to sense a constant 
self-interrogation, you seem to hear an 
inner voice demanding, “Is what I am 
doing really worth while?”’ In Israel, a 
country now inhabited by a people who 
have maintained an awesome and pain- 
ful identity for more than twenty-five 
hundred years, one is struck by a 
weirdly youthful lack of self-doubt. 

One of the reasons for this, I think, is 
that the people there still have the luck 
to be able to associate material progress 
with virtue. The practical and the sym- 
bolic mesh every day, stones and ideals 
go together, a building is a habitation 
and an idea at the same time, a child in 
school is a guarantee of the future, a 
young man in a paratrooper’s uniform 
a defender of the faith. Israel, to its 
citizens, is a huge moral project, to 
which the farmer is contributing when 
he plants a tree on his own ground, a 
project that a girl in the scientific insti- 
tute at Rehovot is advancing as she 


repairs a computer, a measurable good 
that an actor is furthering as he pre- 
pares his role on a stage in Tel Aviv, 

The.old architect who studied under 
Gropius at the Bauhaus in Berlin, who 
loves Klee and Picasso, who builds 
banks and hospitals and exposition 
halls and workers’ flats with equal zest 
and cunning and who is off to Nigeria 
to plan a university there, shares this 
feeling, as does the London-educated 
owner of a delightful seaside hotel 
north of Haifa who is trying to organ- 
ize a sweepstakes and horse races at 
Acre to save the National Stud nearby 
from dispersal. And it is natural for a 
teacher at the Hebrew University, 
coming up from the underground 
vaults where the Dead Sea Scrolls are 
kept and looking out over what must 
be one of the most impressive cam- 
puses in the world, with the dusty-pink 
stone walls of Jerusalem across the 
valley, to see in the clean, beautifully 
spaced buildings and thronging students 
a promise that is in an endless process 
of coming true. 

Mere survival, the act of being alive, 
has, in this place, regained its primeval 
quality of simple joy. 


It is not even necessary to be politi- 
cally involved to be nourished by this 
stream of psychic health that flows 
throughout Israel. At a fairly new kib- 
butz in the Valley of Jezreel, settled half 
by young people from New Zealand, 
Australia and South Africa and half by 
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native-born Israelis, who till a large tract 
of land that suffers from frequent spells of 
drought, I questioned the members to find 
out what their politics were and was an- 
swered, with a grin, ‘**Unenthusiastic and 
incredulous’”—in a broad, Down Under 
accent. But even with this mocking phrase 
on their lips, these educated young men 
who have come so far from the lands of 
their birth to stand guard over their flocks 
at night, with rifles ready in their hands, 


give one the sense of joyful contribution 
and moral ease as they point out over their 
wheat fields, as they explain how the new 
automatic milking machine works, as they 
dandle their children while their wives 
serve you tea in the bright, new, book- 
lined rooms in which they live. 


To appreciate Israel, it is necessary to 
come back to it. That is, it is not what you 
see at any one time that is so impressive, 


but the changes that have taken place since 
you were last there that give you an insight 
into the nature of the country’s accom- 
plishment. For one thing, the returning 
traveler sees that in an incredibly short 
period of time a green miracle has been 
wrought on the face of the land. The pas- 
sion for planting trees in every possible 
place and on every possible occasion has 
given a leafy beauty to a landscape that 
one remembers as scorched and barren, 
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and the wide extension of irrigation 
makes for a succession of graceful 
fountains in fields that had been little 
better than desert for many centuries, 
The roads, which not so long ago were 
hazardous tracks, scarred by war, are 
now respectable highways, lined for 
miles on end by tall lines of eucalyptus, 
among the most graceful of trees. Hun- 
dreds of new orange groves have been 
established, and in the early spring the 
traveler moves from place to place 
through an almost constant wave of 
fragrance from the blossoming trees, 
A good part of the landscape is blessed 
by the presence of the olive and the 
vine, those joyous twin symbols of 
Mediterranean husbandry, and the sat- 





isfaction they give to the eye is aug- 
mented by the memory of the good 
bottles of generous wine the traveler | 
has drunk in the country. 

The number of buildings of all kinds 
that have been put up, or are in the 
process of being put up, is staggering, 
and the public and institutional build- 
ings, at least, are, for the most part, of 
an admirable simplicity and beauty. 
The Weizmann Institute, with its com- | 
plex of brilliantly designed halls and 
laboratories, most of them erected) 
within the last ten years, is set among 
exquisite gardens and wide-spreading | 
orange groves and must certainly be} 
one of the most pleasant places in the} 
world for a scientist to work. 





All this does not mean that Israel | 
is a pioneer Eden, without shadows or 
exempt from the usual troubles that | 
darken the life of 20th Century man.| 
Israel suffers from most of the same | 
ills as the rest of the civilized world, 
with an addition of several peculiar 
ones of its own. 

Great sums of money have been 
poured into Israel to put it on its feet 
and prepare the economic base for its 
present achievements. Of course, Israel 
is not the only country to be helped by} 
foreign capital since the war, but its| 
balance of trade is still unfavorable) 
and it is still dependent upon a flow o/| 
funds from abroad. In connection with| 
this, there is one aspect in which Israel 
proudly declares its difference from) 
other countries that have received mas-| 
sive financial grants—the money has) 
invariably been used for the common} 
good, and no millionaires have been| 
created by private diversion of money.| 
The sticky palm is not tolerated in the! 
country, and no cfficia! gets rich out ol 
the public till. But if the gifts from 
abroad, however puritanically en 
ployed, were for some reason suddenly 
cut off, there would be severe repercus: 
sions in the Israeli economy. 

That economy, even in its presen! 
subsidized state, is the subject of wort) 
in certain quarters. There is full em 
ployment in Israel, with a concomitani| 
high cost of living and the same threa 
of inflation that haunts the Unite 
States and Western Europe. As in al 
countries riding on the crest of a boom 
there are the Cassandras who warn 0! 
crashes to come. 

Israeli politics are vexed by a wild 
profusion of parties, which prevent 
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any one party from gaining an absolute 
majority and necessitates uneasy coali- 
tions to insure a government that func- 
tions. The troubling intrusion of the 
Orthodox synagogue into fields that 
we tend to regard as purely political is 
the result of this balancing of powers 
among the parties. Even with all this, 
a young Israeli poet could say to me, 
“Israel is a new phenomenon in the 
political sphere. It is a complete dicta- 
torship, with absolute freedom of 
speech.” 

The immigration of large groups of 
Jews, with immensely varying ethnic 
backgrounds and levels of culture, has, 
not unexpectedly, caused a certain 
amount of friction. During a civic 
celebration the town of Rehovot was 
broken up by the citizens of a neigh- 
boring town, who felt that their own 
town had been insufficiently decorated 
because the majority of its inhabitants 
were newcomers and so-called Oriental 
Jews. And there are constant com- 
plaints of discrimination in various 
fields such as jobs and housing. Nor 
have the Israelis solved the problem of 
the 160,000 Moslem Arabs who are 
Israeli citizens, and who, despite the 
fact that they vote and profit from such 
things as public schools and fine hos- 
pitals, still labor under certain disabil- 
ities, such as getting police permits to 
travel, that do not affect their Jewish 
neighbors. One way or another, finally, 
Israel must find a satisfactory way to 
assimilate these people and give them 
the full enjoyment of their citizen- 
ship. 

The whole question of the Arab 
world and its relation to Israel remains 
unsolved, a permanent cloud on the 
state’s horizon. Relations seem to have 
become worse rather than better, and 
although I was told that there were 
at least two Arab states that would 
be happy to be the second country to 
sign a peace treaty with Israel, no Arab 
state has as yet dared to be the first 
to do so. 

At the moment, the feeling in Israel 
about the relations with the Arab 
states is one of resigned hopelessness. 
Aside from maintaining an army that 
is expensively oversized for such a 
small country, Israel more or less dis- 
regards its hostile neighbors. Because 
Israel is so completely surrounded, ac- 
cessible only by sea and air, there is in 
its atmosphere an element of claustro- 
phobia that makes for a widespread 
restlessness and a _ too-intense and 
parochial concern with all the small, 
day-to-day events within the country. 

It is interesting, in this connection, 
to compare Israel with Switzerland, 
also a small country with a large army 
and a variety of ethnic strains in its 
population. In Switzerland, one hears 
very little talk of local politics but a 
great deal of talk about international 
matters. In Israel, just the reverse is 
true, and a scandal in the government 
will drive the news of a conference at 
the summit between President Ken- 
nedy and Premier Khrushchev out of 
all private conversation for hours. 

Just such a scandal broke out during 
the Eichmann trial, when the first spy 


in the short history of Israel was ar- 
rested and revealed to have been work- 
ing for the Russians. The first reaction 
was one of almost naive disbelief that such 
a thing was possible. 

It took some time for the more sophis- 
ticated notion to be accepted, that the 
state had now grown to a stage of matur- 
ity in which, as in other states, spies were 
a normal, if distasteful, phenomenon of 
modern politics. 


In the early days of the trial, there was a 
recess to celebrate the thirteenth anniver- 
sary of the establishment of the State of 
Israel. There was dancing in the streets of 
Jerusalem the night before, fireworks in 
the dark spring sky, hoarse music from 
loud-speakers attached to lampposts in the 
center of the city, and a long parade that 
began at the Hebrew University, on the 
outskirts, and wound throughout the prin- 
cipal thoroughfares of the city. Jerusalem 


is supposed to be a demilitarized zone, ac- 
cording to the terms of the armistice agree- 
ment, and this assembly of troops and 
weapons brought a vote of censure from 
the United Nations. 

The parade was finally harmless—the 
guns were unloaded, the air force was 
kept grounded to avoid incidents along 
the narrow corridor that leads to Jerusa- 
lem, and by the next morning the troops 
and guns and tanks had rumbled off. 
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But, like more powerful countries when 
what they consider their internal interests 
run counter to United Nations demands, 
Israel grimly ignored the vote. 

During the parade, the population of 
the city, augmented by visitors from all 
over the country, lined the streets in the 
blazing sunshine, drank innumerable bot- 
tles of soda pop, ate tons of ice cream sold 
by quick little boys darting in and out of 
the crowd, and cheered to the echo of the 


Centurion tanks, the rocket launchers, the 
155’s, and the companies of bronzed young 
men and women swinging by in British 
style to the music of drums and trumpets. 
To Eichmann, who undoubtedly could 
hear some of it in his cell in the heart of 
the city, the distant clanking of armor, the 
soldierly tread of marching troops and the 
brassy martial tunes must have had a 
ghostly sound. 

I was in Tel Aviv in 1949 for the celebra- 
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tion of the first anniversary of the estab- 
lishment of the state. The parade that 
was to take place that day would feature 
the men and women who had just won 
the victory that guaranteed Israel’s exist- 
ence. I stood near the reviewing stand, 
but the parade never started. The en- 
thusiasm of the populace was such that 
they overflowed the line of march, de- 
spite all the efforts of the army to clear 
a way, and effectively prevented any ad- 
vance by the heroes the crowd had come 
to acclaim. 

As a pacific visitor, I was charmed by 
this example of the triumph of civilian 
high spirits over military precision, but 
my delight was not shared by the gov- 
ernment officials responsible for the 
parade. At this year’s ceremony, I saw 
that the authorities were taking no 
chances of allowing the populace’s 
gratitude to get out of hand. The route 
along which the tanks roared was heav- 
ily policed, and many key points were 
fenced off by barbed wire. The result- 
ing ruined stockings and torn trousers 
were accepted philosophically by the 
cheering spectators. It would be hard 
to imagine the population of any other 
country agreeing so readily with its 
chiefs of staff that its ebullience on its 
happiest holiday had to be curbed by 
such harsh measures. 

The thirteenth anniversary of the 
state’s independence had a special sig- 
nificance in Israel, because in the Jewish 
religion a boy’s thirteenth birthday is 
the occasion on which he is accepted 
as a man in the synagogue, mature and 
responsible in the eyes of God and the 
community for his sins and his good 
deeds alike. Western civilization has 
come to regard a thirteen-year-old boy 
as still a child, but the Israelis hark 
back to a more rigorous tradition. 

The final impressions of the newly 
mature, rigorously self-judging state 
that I took away with me as I boarded 
the boat at Haifa were composed of a 
rich, confused mixture of hope, energy, 
naiveté, self-reliance, self-congratula- 
tion, courage, stubbornness and joy. In 
the end, it is not a bad list to tot up 
for a nation of survivors, who were still 
hearing, day by day, from the court- 
room in Jerusalem, the agonizing story 
of their people. And in Athens, where 
I spent a day, I was happy there were 
no Israelis with me when I passed a 
restaurant in the old quarter and saw, 
on its walls, a swastika, and the leg- 
end, newly painted in red, Heil Hitler ! 

THE END 
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THE HOUSE 
OF ROTHSCHILD 


Continued from Page 76 


gigantic income? And who did the 
handling? Wasn’t it those big Frank- 
furt bankers, Bethmann Brothers and 
Rueppel & Harnier? Wasn’t there fric- 
tion between court and counting house? 

Suddenly the Rothschild boys stood 
hat in hand before the big bankers. 
“Please,” they said in their funny, Jew 
Street German, “let us be go-betweens 
from you, the dignified bankers, to 
him, the difficult William.’’ The bank- 
ers looked at these eager, uncouth ap- 
paritions. Yes, in them there wasn’t an 
ounce of dignity to be hurt, and maybe 
they had just the raw vitality to satisfy 
Serenity’s impatience. Bigtime Frank- 
furt agreed. It paid those young ghetto 
louts a small commission for being its 
messengers and William’s butts. 

Soon Salomon was a daily fixture at 
court, incorporating his family name 
into William’s financial apparatus. 
Soon Nathan sat in England, sending 
cotton to the Rothschild store just as 
the French Revolution began to make it 
scarce. Soon Amschel was arranging 
some of the Landgrave’s real-estate 
loan business. 

But it was only a beginning. The 
sturdy round-faced Rothschild boys 
who seemed to sit in almost every stage- 
coach, portfolios wedged under their 
arms, eyes impenetrable but avid—they 
knew it was just the beginning. And 
Meyer knew it too—Meyer who 
followed, soothing where there had been 
too much sharpness, smiling and suggest- 
ing as consummately as his sons had ar- 
gued and promoted. It was all just the 
beginning. Why stop at being go- 
betweens in the bond business? 

So, in 1804, Meyer made a sugges- 
tion. The treasury of Denmark showed 
a deficit. William had an almost un- 
bearable surplus. Now, a kingdom 
makes pretty good collateral—but 
the Danish king was Serenity’s uncle, 
and it’s bad business to show poor 
uncles how rich you are. The thing 
to do was to proceed incognito. Not 
through the facilities of Bethmann 
Brothers, of course, or any of Ser- 
enity’s usual bankers. Why not use 
an obscure but efficient outfit—an 
outfit which would turn the trick for a 
smaller commission, yet with guaran- 
teed anonymity—an outfit, say, like 
Rothschild’s? 

This intricately wrought hint was 
dropped by Meyer into Serenity’s ear. 
Serenity smiled. Bethmann Brothers 
was delicately elbowed aside. The stage- 
coaches began to swarm with Meyer’s 
boys. 

It was the first major foreign-loan 
operation by the House of Rothschild. 
And it was brought off so quietly that 
not even Bethmann Brothers noticed 
anything—except that after a while the 
Rothschild gang began to be too pre- 
occupied for menial brokerage chores. 
Then Bethmann Brothers did begin to 
wonder about something. For quite 
some time now the Landgrave hadn't 


Those ghetto hawkers! Those Jew Street 
schemers daring to undercut the most 
powerful and long-established bankers in 
Germany! Patrician Frankfurt was up in 
arms. William hemmed and hawed. In the 
end the shouting did no more than make 
the shouters hoarse. One father and five 
sons had turned into a preternatural force 
called “the Rothschilds,” who devoured 
distance, precedents, limits, frontiers. It 
was just the beginning. 


used them for a foreign loan. Inquiries 
went out, and among the answers was a 
most curious statement from Denmark. All 
Danish loans, said the Danish finance 
minister, had been handled by people act- 
ing for some nameless but terribly nice 
millionaire. “What people?” exclaimed 
Bethmann Brothers. “Something-schild,” 
Copenhagen said. These people moved so 
fast it was hard to catch their name. 

*... schild?” Rothschild? Rothschild! 
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Meyer himself gave his fledgling empire 
formal status. In 1800 he had entered into a 
partnership with his two eldest sons. He also 
established rules which became pillars of a 
dynastic constitution. All key posts in the 
firm were manned by members of the fam- 
ily, luckily a large one, not by hired hands. 
(To this day only Rothschilds are owners or 









partners of the great Rothschild banks.) 
When Schoenche, the eldest daughter, mar- 
ried, her husband was not employed in the 
business; but when the oldest boy married a 
year later, his wife promptly received a posi- 
tion. (To this day the female line is as rigidly 
kept out of Rothschild affairs as the male 
line is included.) Meyer also began a system 


of secret bookkeeping in addition to the 
official one. (Today Rothschild business is 
secret to the extent that it consists, despite 
its immense size, of private partnerships 
which need publish no balance sheet or 
other information.) 

But just as Meyer’s dream almost turned 
into reality, Napoleon seemed to sweep it 
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But never be misled by this little 
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away. In October 1806 the Grand 
Armée came down on Hesse, 
Lines of international commerce 
were shattered. Nathan, the 
Rothschilds’ foreign bastion, 
seemed marooned in England, 
William himself barely escaped 
the French by goading his horses 
northward toward Denmark, 
“My object,” read Napoleon's 
order, “tis to remove the house 
of Hesse-Cassel from ruler. 
ship. . . .” Europe’s mightiest 
man decreed erasure of the rock 
on which the new firm had been 
built. 

Was it the end? Without ante. 
cedents, as Jews without civic 
status, without princely protec. 
tion now that William had van. 
ished, the Rothschilds seemed 
like a million others who thrashed 
about helpless on the tidal wave 
caused by Napoleon. 

Yet it was not the end. It was 
just another beginning. The five 
Rothschild boys still sat in stage- 
coaches careering throughout the 
continent, stillavid, impenetrable, 
portfolios wedged between body 
and arm. Blessed with a heroic 
energy, but not afflicted by a 
heroicimagination, they skimmed 
through the flames of Europe 
seeing neither perdition nor 
glory, neither peace nor war, 
neither slogans nor manifestoes, 
neither victory nor death nor any 
trembling issues of the day. They 
saw business. Their narrowness 
was as miraculously appropriate 
as their talent. They wielded an 
unconquerable combination: the 
sobriety of the burgher, pow- 
ered by the é/an of godlings. To 
them Napoleon was an enorm- 


ously promising market situation. | 


The exiled Landgrave, as the 
century's most blue- and cold- 
blooded loan shark, had huge 
debts maturing all over Europe. 
Napoleon’s agents tried to col- 
lect them—to no avail. The boys 
in the stagecoaches scooped 


them up as they flew past. Every | 
cent thus obtained reached the | 


Landgrave, eventually. Mean- 
while. . . 

Meanwhile Nathan in Londor 
happened to have a lot of mone) 
He happened to buy mountains 





of goods that the Napoleonic | 


blockade had declared contra- 
band on the Continent. Nathan’s 


bales and boxes then happened 


to vanish, and shortly afterward 
to reappear on Hamburg docks. 


Here Amschel and Salomon | 
happened to hover. And then fresh | 


wares happened to materialize 
on starved store shelves every- 


where—in Germany, in Scandi- | 


navia, even in France _ itself. 
Cotton, yarn, indigo, tobacco, 
coffee, sugar, there it was at last, 
selling at famine prices gladly 
paid. Who cared if somebody 
was making a famine fortune? 

Napoleon's government did. 


And yet the French searchers in | 
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Frankfurt never had a chance to pro- 
ceed against the Green Shield suspects. 
All they ever found was a careworn 
Jewish couple trying to run their busi- 
ness with—ach /—half their sons gone, 
scattered by the cruel war. The most 
thorough French raid of all, in the fall 
of 1810, was the least fruitful, because 
by then the Rothschilds had gotten 
about all they could out of contraband. 
It had been just the beginning. 

Henceforward—and to this day— 
they would trade in the ultimate com- 
modity, money. By 1809 the Emperor 
had swallowed up nearly all the coun- 
tries in which Prince William had once 
put his millions out to pasture. Only 
England was left to loan to. England, 
the rock against Napoleon. And Con- 
sols (English state bonds), the Gibral- 
tar among European papers. Serenity 
had invested in them in times past. 
Wasn’t it time Serenity resorted to them 
again, thoroughly, and through the 
good offices of young Nathan Roth- 
schild, now a merchant banker in 
London? Particularly since he was will- 
ing to waive commission and only asked 
the teeny brokerage fee of one eighth 
of one per cent? 

Between February, 1809, and Decem- 
ber, 1810, Nathan received 550,000 
pounds sterling with which to buy 
Consols for the Prince—a_hair-rais- 
ing sum in those days. This dwarfed 
all moneys that had previously passed 
through Rothschild hands. The mo- 
ment it touched Rothschild skin, every 
penny exploded. Nathan struck so fast, 
and at the same time so discreetly, that 
no lucid records have survived. 

But we know that the agreement with 
William called for a purchase of Con- 
sols at 72. Nathan held off till the bonds 
were down to 62. It’s not hard to 
imagine where the difference went. At 
the same time he harnessed his infalli- 
bility to another chance. With stunning 
precision and speed, he speculated on 
the rise of gold bullion. Daily he leaped 
in and out of the market with tens of 
thousands of princely pounds, never 
missing a beat, never too early or too 
late. 

Meanwhile father Meyer had to do 
a great deal of blandishing. Serenity 
fretted over the fate of his London 
money. 

At last, in 1811, young Kalmann 
Rothschild smuggled himself in and 
out of England to lay at Serenity’s 
feet Consol certificates for nearly 
200,000 pounds sterling. The rest fol- 
lowed before long. But Serenity had 
had enough of nervous exhaustion. 
“From now on,” he wrote, “I prefer to 
have my money lying idle.” 

It no longer mattered to the Roth- 
schilds. Seven years after Nathan’s first 
appearance in London asa raw-tongued 
foreigner he had become one of 
the gods of “the City’”—London’s Wall 
Street. His fortune had mushroomed so 
mightily that not even William, the 
richest prince on the Continent, was 
now big enough to be the chief account 
in Rothschild books. Something still 
bigger had to be found. The miliion- 
pound coup in Consols had been just 
a beginning. 


“The East India Company,” Nathan 
would reminisce at a dinner party near 
the end of his life, “had 800,000 pounds’ 
worth of gold to sell. I went to the sale and 
bought it all. The government sent for 
me and said the Duke of Wellington must 
have that gold. I sold it to them, but 
they did not know how to get it to the 
Duke in Portugal. I undertook all that and 
sent it through France. It was the best 
business I have ever done.” 


This sums up an enormous, incredibly 
cunning operation. The Duke of Welling- 
ton was fighting Napoleon’s marshals be- 
hind the Pyrenees, far away from English 
supply lines. To feed his men, the Duke 
had to issue 1.0.U.’s to local financiers. 
Now 800,000 pounds in gold waited for 
Nathan in a vault. What scores of bankers 
had done by way of 1.0.U.’s smuggled 
from Wellington to London, the Roth- 
schilds wanted to accomplish alone through 


hard money smuggled into Spain. By 
profitable commission from His Majesty’s 
Government Nathan became, in effect, 
chief broker and paymaster general to 
England’s most important army. 

There was only one way to route the 
cash: through France, the very country 
Wellington was fighting. The Rothschild 
blockade-running machinery already had 
superb cogs whirring all over Germany, in 
Scandinavia, even in Spain and southern 
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the half of it! 


PLAN NOW to enjoy these 
other experiences, too! 





In a horse-drawn surrey, tour St. Augustine — oldest 
U.S. city. Visit ancient fort, Castillo de San Marcos. 





Talk to Indians in a South Florida Seminole village, 
shop for colorful “‘squaw dress,”’ other curios, 





Enjoy Florida citrus, ripe from the tree at gift fruit 
stands. Snap your family picking the fruit. 


See your Travel Agent 
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France. But now an especially smooth- 
running wheel was needed in Na- 
poleon’s capital itself. 

Enter Jacob, henceforward called 
James, the youngest of Meyer’s sons. 
On March 24, 1811, the French police 
registered his arrival in Paris, his 
domicile being 5 rue Napoleon. Un- 
doubtedly he was helped by Grand 
Duke von Dalberg, a high Napoleonic 
dignitary who had just obtained a most 
pleasant loan from old Meyer. James 
was barely nineteen. He had lived in 
the ghetto most of his life. He spoke 
only German and Yiddish. Yet he 
moved through the sleek, treacherous 
grounds of French high finance with a 
sure-footed duplicity that matched any 
exploit of Nathan’s. 

Two days after his official arrival 
Meyer’s youngest was already the hero 
of a report from the French finance 
minister to Napoleon. 

‘*‘A Frankfurter named Rothschild,” 
wrote the minister, “is now staying in 
Paris and is principally occupied in 
bringing British ready money from the 
English coast to Dunkirk. He is in 
touch with bankers of the highest 
standing in Paris. . . . He states that he 
has just received letters from Lon- 
don... according to which the English 
intend to check this export of gold... .” 

In fine, the minister had been ex- 
posed to some craftily tailored gossip 
which gave away the existence of a gold 
stream, but kept him in strict innocence 
of its destination. The French govern- 


ment swallowed James’ “‘letters” and 
other manufactured evidence show- 
ing—the exact opposite of the truth— 
that Britain feared being weakened by 
the outflow of money. 

James calculated well. What the 
British enemy seemed to fear, M. le 
Ministre automatically desired. Some- 
how the French were kept in the per- 
suasion that Wellington was not to be 
the beneficiary of these maneuvers. In 
the space of a few hundred hours a teen- 
age Rothschild had not only started the 
English gold rolling through France 
but conjured a fiscal mirage that took ir. 
the Emperor himself. While Napoleon 
struggled his might away in the Russian 
winter, there passed through France a 
gold vein to the very army staving in 
the back door of her Empire. By the 
Battle of Waterloo, the family had be- 
come chief money agents to England, 
Europe’s foremost power. Waterloo it- 
self was almost as much a Rothschild 
triumph as a British one. 

In all the 19th Century there was per- 
haps no event whose outcome had been | 
more urgently awaited. For days the | 
London ’Change strained its ears. If 
Napoleon won, English Consols were 
bound to drop. If he lost, the enemy 
Empire would shatter forever, and 
Consols rise. Thirty hours the fate of | 
Europe hung veiled in cannon smoke. 
On June 19, 1815, a Rothschild 
courier—one of many throughout Eu- 
rope—galloped toward Ostend. He 
jumped into a boat, with a Dutch 
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—around 1850— 

Alexander Gordon’s remarkable 
was already eighty-one years old. Its 
distinctive dryness and flavour, well 
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GOLD LABEL. All wool worsted—America’s most wanted gabardine. $44.75. 
For business or pleasure—Alligator is the coat you'll live in, anywhere, any | 
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known to Londoners since 1769, 
had made it a favorite on this side 
of the Atlantic, too. The Gordon’s 
you drink today still harks back 
to Mr. Gordon’s original formula. 
It made Gordon’s the biggest 
selling gin in the world. Tonight— 
call for a Gordon’s martini! 
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TRULY PORTABLE TV 
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rechargeable battery (optional). This compact beauty 
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‘reading air. The old patrician bankers 
were back, calling the tune from their salons. 
Compared to their finesse, any Rothschild 
move sounded like a rude noise. The great 
French loan of 1817, for instance, was en- 
trusted to Ouvrard—a distinguished Paris 
firm—and to Baring Brothers, fashionable 
English bankers. The haut monde rode high. 


Till it crashed. In 1818 negotiations began 
for the raising of additional millions to liqui- 
date the French war indemnity. The floaters 
of the new loan were to be chosen at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, and the occasion was to become a 
red-letter day in family history. Aix marked 
the first social confrontation between the 
great world and the newly great Rothschilds. 


It began as a round of banquets and soirees, 
with the Rothschilds fascinated and frozen 
out like children before a Christmas store 
window. It ended with a furious thunderclap 
which swept the children into possession of 
the store. 

Nobody foresaw that triumph, perhaps 
not even Salomon and Kalmann, who at- 
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tended the Aix congress as family 
representatives. The two Roth- 
schilds felt lost in a world charged 
with antique protocol, with such 
finely beveled compliments. The 
stock exchange was their natural 
habitat, not the ballroom. Still, 
the most expensive tailors had 
fitted them with waistcoats and 
cravats of the finest materials, 
Their coaches glittered. Their 
horses shone. So what if their 
grammar was a little primitive? 

So plenty. Whenever the broth- 
ers asked to see Fiirst Metternich, 
he was just being feted by the 
Duc de Richelieu. Lord and Lady 
Castlereagh could not be found; 
they kept driving about with 
Prince Hardenberg. The Roth- 
schilds were left out of all these 
cordialities. Their rivals, Baring 
and Ouvrard, seemed to be in- 
cluded everywhere. 

The Rothschilds checked and 
rechecked the impeccability of 
their trousers and cravats, of the 
servants’ livery. Everything was 
in order, but still nothing worked. 
Only secretaries were available, 
and the secretaries were frank: 
Yes, negotiations with Baring and 
Ouvrard proceeded toward con- 
clusion. Why change partners in 
mid-waltz? Hadn’t Baring and 
Ouvrard succeeded with the 1817 
loan? Weren’t the bonds of the 
1817 loan rising on the Paris 
Bourse that very moment? 

Throughout October, 1818, 
Aix bowed, gamboled, prome- 
naded, and ignored the Roth- 
schilds. There was amusement in 
the salons at the puzzlement in 
Kalmann’s face, at the Levantine 
frowns of Salomon. Unnoted in 
the general merriment went some- 
thing else—the couriers who en- 
tered and left the brothers’ resi- 
dence with growing frequency. 

On November fifth a strange 
thing happened. The French gov- 
ernment bonds, the famous loan 
of 1817, began to fall after a year’s 
steady rise. Day after day they 
dropped more steeply. And not 
only that—other securities wa- 
vered. A crash loomed, not just in 
Paris, but in bourses all over 
Europe. 

The music stopped at Aix. The 
noble gentlemen stood about 
dazed in the suddenly suspended 
splendor. After all, one had made 
one’s little investments. It was the 
princes who frowned now while, 
curiously, Kalmann and Salomon 
smiled. A rumor shivered through 
the drawing rooms. Could those 
Rothschilds have. . . 

Those Rothschilds had. With 
their boundless reserves they had 
bought the rival-issued bonds for 
weeks and weeks, bulling the 
price while secretly cornering the 
supply. And then, in one unmer- 
ciful swoop, the boys had dumped 
the whole appalling load. Across 
the entire continent the under- 
pinnings of finance groaned. The 
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eat world knew now what it meant 
to cut a Rothschild. 

Metternich, the Duc de Richelieu, 
Prince Hardenberg did what must be 
done. A stern interview ensued be- 
tween them and Ouvrard and Baring, in 
whose forthcoming new loan they had 
already reserved parcels on their own 
account. They talked; they parted; the 
loan-to-be dissolved into nothing. Then 
Salomon and Kalmann were bowed 
into the presence, and lo!—Rothschild 
clothes were now the very height of 
fashion, Rothschild money the darling 
of the best borrowers. From now on no 
loan would be too good for it. 

The Rothschilds were appointed 
consuls general and Excellencies. An 
Imperial patent issued on September 
29, 1822, admitted each of the five 
brothers to the Austrian hereditary 
aristocracy with the title of baron. The 
flying team settled down. Europe was 
theirs. They divided it among them. 
And it was no accident that their sev- 
eral personalities suited well the psyches 
of the nations they chose. 

Nathan dominated London. “His” 
pillar was the most important spot on 
the Royal ’Change (first pillar on the 
left, if you entered from Cornhill). 
Against it he leaned, Pickwickian in 
paunch, phlegmatic and yet fierce, 
buying or selling a fortune with the 
dropping of a hand. Or he would pace 
his dark portentous counting house at 
New Court in St. Swithin’s Lane, a 
Whig nabob with a ghetto accent, 


swift and curt in maneuver as in word. 
When asked by a bootblack why his 
tip amounted to one third of his son’s 
he said, “The child has a millionaire 
father. I don’t.” 

His pragmatic temper conquered a 
pragmatic people. While his brothers 
still stalked the various postwar con- 
gresses, he fortified the immense 
Rothschild domains in Britain. He 
entrenched himself still further with 
Whitehall and the Bank of England by 
issuing twelve million pounds’ worth of 
state loans; he founded the great Alli- 
ance Insurance Corporation, a Roth- 
schild company to this day; he reached 
out across the Atlantic to save Brazil’s 
finances by loans amounting to three 
million pounds, with the result that 
New Court, even in 1961, clips more 
South American coupons than any 
other private bank. 

In more volatile France ruled James, 
the flexible, running a salon so lavishly 
balanced that it rode the crest no matter 
what the wave. Few Bourbon equipages 
failed to respond when Baron de 
Rothschild issued an invitation. But 
on the other hand he also entertained 
Duke Louis Philippe, soon to be the 
new quasi-revolutionary king. Toward 
the finer things in life the youngest 
Rothschild—“‘half dandy, half orange 
boy,” as he was once described—made 
a Parisian bow. Heine strolled down 
the boulevards arm-in-arm with him, 
“quite famillionaire.” Balzac borrowed 
his money and repaid him with a 
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Now...an electric shoe polisher that elimi- 
nates the fuss and bother of hand polishing. 
Only daily care brings out the glowing luster 
and richness of fine leather, and it’s so easy 
with the new Dremel. Just tap the foot switch 
and two polishing bonnets whirl into action 
(one for black shoes, one for brown). A quick 
daily buffing makes one shoe paste application 
last for weeks. It’s a walk-up-to floor model 
— no bending or stooping, no soiled hands. 
Distinctively styled in gleaming chrome. 
Weighs 7% Ibs. Convenient carrying handle 
makes it easy to lift or carry about. A distinc- 
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Look for Dremel shoe polishers at better 
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nearest dealer or order direct. The Diplomat, 


Model 70-C chrome, only $29.95. 
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The Executive 

Deluxe shoe polisher for home 
or office. Storage drawer con 
tains 3 tubes of polish, extra 
laces. Model 80 chrome $35.00 
gold plated, $45.00 

The Aristocrat 

Dremel's finest! The ultimate 
in shoe-shining luxury. All 
standard features plus conven- 
ient support handle. Model 90 
chrome $39 95. 
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It’s the pleasant character of Bell’s Scotch Whisky 
that makes it such a favorite with Highlanders 
themselves. No gentler Scotch was ever made—yet 
its taste has real authority. When the whisky in 
your glass is Bell’s, you'll know you're drinking 
something! Try both these superb Bell’s Scotches: 
Bell’s “12” (Royal Vat) Mellowed for twelve years in the 
wood, it has reached the age of greatness. 

Bell’s Special Reserve Exceptional Scotch at a popular price. 
Light as Bell’s “12”—and its equal in everything but years. 
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voman @ clef. Rossini became a friend, 
composing little musicales in his honor. He 
figured in chic anecdotes connected with 
the beaux-arts, When Delacroix painted 
him as a beggar, he showed up at the 
studio in costume, but was turned away by 
a disciple of the artist and given a franc. 
The next day he returned the offering with 
100,000 per cent interest. 

For all his aesthetic dalliance he never 
forgot to be the richest man in France. 


He commanded the Bourse and became 
a principal creditor of the national treas- 
ury. He rebuilt an old palazzo at rue 
Laffitte and raised a giant new chateau 
at Ferriéres. He could even afford what 
George IV of Britain was always vainly 
trying to steal from him—the ineffable, 
the historic chef, Caréme, quite unattain- 
able by ordinary Paris millionaires. 
Salomon took over Vienna. During 
the congress at Aix and other political 





Try to imagine such scenic wonders as a huge 
grotto Hiuminate -d by millions of glow- worms, 
Spent bordered lakes of deep blue in mountain 
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These people have just cruised up a fantastic fiord so deep an 
ocean vessel cannot anchor, twisting and winding for miles 
through soaring mountain peaks, They are at the Milford Hotel, 
on the shores of Milford Sound, one of New Zealand’s magnificent 
scenic wonders. In New Zealand, you will see crystal lakes, roar- 
ing waterfalls, and the greenest of fields, more natural wonders 
than anywhere else in the world. 


Come now to this land of beauty, where the seasons are reversed and winter 
is summer. You'll love its wonderful people, mild friendly climate. Your 
travel agent will be delighted to give you all the information you like and 
help work out your complete itinerary. 


For travel literature on New Zealand and Australia write to 
NEW ZEALAND GOVERNMENT TRAVEL COMMISSIONER 


153 Kearny Street, San Francisco 8, or 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20 
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entertainments he had first befriended 
and then staked Prince Metternich, the 
Austrian Chancellor. (The Rothschilds 
and the Metternichs are friends to this 
day.) 

It was an important motive for a 
move toward the Danube. So was the 
fact that among all the brothers Salo- 
mon favored old Meyer most. He was 
a diplomat, and it took a diplomat 
to be a splendidly rich Jew amid the 
anti-Semitic hauteur of pre-Franz 
Josef Austria. A jew could own neither 
land nor a house. Salomon had to go 
to Vienna’s best hotel, the ROmischer 
Kaiser, and make it his town house by 
renting every single room for years. 
There he toasted Highnesses loudly and 
spoke softly to his couriers. Soon the 
Vienna stock exchange as well as all 
the principal state loans were in his 
pocket. 

He even financed some royal bas- 
tards. After Waterloo Marie Louise, 
Napoleon’s second wife, forgot Bona- 
parte with the lover her father, the 
Austrian Emperor, had appointed for 
her; and the children of that adulterous 
union received dukedoms underwritten 
by Salomon. 

His first two initials, S.M., happened 
to be identical with the Austrian ab- 
breviation for His Majesty (Seine Ma- 
jestat), and soon a popular saying spoke 
of two local suzerains, Emperor Fran- 
cis and King Salomon. It was more than 
a joke. Among the people besieging 
Salomon’s office were those who begged 
a royal “laying on of hands.” King 
Salomon only had to touch his palm to 
some bond or stock, and its owner went 
away certain of its rise. 

It was Salomon who gave his 
younger brother Carl—till now Kal- 
mann and without portfolio—a de- 
mesne of his own. Technically Ferdi- 
nand I was monarch of Naples. Ac- 
tually Carl (under Salomon’s initial 
supervision) controlled the purse 
strings of the loan which paid the 
Austrian troops which kept Ferdinand 
in power. 

Carl, more awkward and even more 
religiously orthodox than the rest of the 
family, proved himself a Rothschild. 
He became the financial backbone 
to the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies, to 
Tuscany and Sardinia, and to the 
Papal States. In 1832 the Holy Father 
placed the Order of St. George on the 
breast of the kosher baron. 

And Amschel, the oldest brother, 
heir to Meyer’s bank in Frankfurt? 
Amschel, the story goes, once appeared 
on the balcony of his great house, now 
far from Jew Street, to face an anti- 
Semitic mob. “My dear friends,” he 
said, “you want money from the rich 
Jew. There are forty million Germans. 
I have about as many florins. As a start 
I'll drop a florin to each one of you.” 
The mob cupped hands, caught, and 
went. 

Amschel became a Prussian privy 
councilor, banker to the German Fed- 
eration of States, grand almoner and 
protector to the German Jews, and 
owner of a garden so huge and famous 
that the young Bismarck enclosed some 
leaves from its bushes proudly in a 
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letter to his wife. But Amschel had no 
sons; he could not truly increase like 
his brothers. He could only fend off. 
He spent the last forty years of his life 
telling the mob to go home. 

Many sticks and stones were thrown 
at the brothers in many futile forms. 
Yet there was one charge neither they 
nor their publicists were ever quite 
able to answer: that they were the 
financiers of reaction, the Jews of 
the Bourbons, the treasurers of the 
Metternichs. 

They were all that, of course. But any 
stock-exchange connoisseur knows that 
the short-term impact of a Rothschild 
move is usually the very opposite of 
its long-range effect. Those five Frank- 
furt boys loosed on everybody stand- 
ing in their way a ruthlessness, a 
Machiavellianism, craft and deceit 
that were unprecedented. They were 
not the type to bother about either 
progress or the common good. And 
yet in the end all of their self-seeking 
had a clement historical result. 

The efficiencies with which they pow- 
ered their rise meant a tremendous eco- 
nomic spring cleaning; a sweeping 
away of fiscal deadwood; a reorganiza- 
tion of credit structures; an invention 
of new ones; a formation (implicit in 
the sheer existence of five different 
Rothschild banks in five different coun- 
tries) of fresh monetary channels via 
clearinghouses; a method of replacing 
the old unwieldy shipping of bullion by 
a worldwide system of debits and cred- 
its. All this was to supply soil for the 
flowering of bourgeois democracy in 
Europe. 

And a powerful new image rose up 
as a defense against racial oppression. 
It hung over the ghettos of the world. 
For the first time since the destruction 
of the Temple, the Jews had something 
like a royal symbol. 

The Rothschilds, in brief, hastened the 
trend which was to destroy that very 
absolutism which had used them for its 
instrument. How else could they have 
managed to surpass their masters so 
fast? 

Or so spectacularly. The story goes 
that one day there swept through 
Nathan’s offices in London a prince of 
the blood. He wore a visage of such 
fury that no clerk dared stay him. He 
broke into Nathan’s private chamber 
and shouted his grievance. Nathan, not 
lifting an eye from his ledger, said, 
**Take a chair.” 

The personage, purpling, thundered 
his ancient lineage at the Jew, his illus- 
trious connections, and slapped down a 
crested card before the banker’s nose. 
Nathan glanced at the card for a frac- 
tion of a second. **Take two chairs,” he 
said, and continued writing his ac- 
counts. 

His sons were not so uncivil, nor did 
they personally put pen to ledger much. 
Yet they and their cousins continued 
the saga in an even more fabulous key. 
The first generation knew how nearly 
impossible it had been to become a 
Rothschild. The second would discover 
how incredible it was to be one. 





The third article in this series will appear next 
month Ed 
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the adventures of Terry and his dog 
Spot?” 

The answer is clearly Yes. But it is a 
dangerous answer. For if Ivan is forced to 
read Tolstoi as part of his preparation for 
world domination (Kremlinese: world 
leadership), he will miss a lot of Tolstoi. 
And if, aping the Russians, we think of 
education as a weapon, we will doubtless 
succeed in reinforcing our armory but we 
will somehow by-pass what education has 
to offer, which is the creation, not of 
world dominators, but of mentally liber- 
ated human beings. It’s like advocating 
regimented athleticism on the ground that 
it will produce a citizenry better able to 
resist strontium poisoning. 

It is considerations such as the above 
that have influenced me in preparing both 
these comments on children’s reading, and 
the lists of good books (see page 151) for 
children from eight to fifteen. For what 
do such considerations suggest? Simply 
that reading, especially at an early age, 
should be neither discipline nor weapon, 
but rather an integral part of life, like eat- 
ing and loving and playing, indeed almost 
like breathing. 

Nonetheless, informal and unregimented 
as this activity should be, we parents 
might keep a few simple notions in mind. 
We’ve remarked the danger implicit in 
Ivan’sreading, ascontrasted with Johnny's. 
We might also remark its virtue, which is 
that Tolstoi’s mind, being superior, may 
enlarge Ivan’s. Whether eight-year-old 
Ivan should be chucked into the rather 
deep waters of Tolstoi I am not sure; but I 
am sure that eight-year-old Johnny should 
not be encouraged to dog-paddle in the 
shallows of Terry and Spot. 

Why not? 

I offer two quotations. 

I know a highly reputable publisher 
who has issued many fine children’s books, 
indeed some of the finest. But the educa- 
tional psychologists and statisticians have 
finally got to him, as witness a recent an- 
nouncement that his firm is organizing a 
plan “for fitting children’s books into 
high-school curricula and . . . building an 
entire reading program for grades | 
through 12.” For this publisher’s lock- 
step scheme, which assumes that children 
are not souls but quanta, | predict finan- 
cial success. 

The second quotation has a slightly 
Tory flavor. It assumes that human beings 
are not neatly gradable but wildly un- 
equal in their powers. “I am persuaded 
that both children and the lower class of 
readers hate books that are written down 
to their capacity. They love those that are 

composed for their olders and betters.” 
The author of this sentiment wrote books 
for grownups that were popular with chil- 
dren for over a century until mass com- 
munication had taught them that words, 
ideas and images should be so constructed 
as to pass through the brain without en- 
countering any resistance. 








A pig named Wilbur confers with a spider 
named Charlotte A. Cavatica. 





Madeline in Paris... 


... and Gulliver in Lilliput. 








Geppetto outfits Pinocchio, 





Between our publisher, influenced by 
age-level statistics, and Sir Walter Scott, 
moved by his insight into the human heart, 
I prefer Scott. In other words, let the child 
read above his capacity, as Ivan is sys- 
tematically being forced to do. Ignore 
(obviously within reason) the neat age- 
level indications with which the experts 
provide us. The experts mean well, but 
they have never met your child, and you 
have. Look first at the book, then at your 
child’s mind. If the book is perhaps a little 
too hard for him, it’s a candidate for pur- 
chase. There is only one way to enlarge a 
rubber band and that is to stretch it. 

But difficulty is not enough. The book 
must have quality too. A good book, such 
as The Wizard of Oz, employs a simple 
vocabulary; it is just about on the level of 
my eight-year-old daughter’s word sense. 
But its imaginative and even moral con- 
tent is sufficiently sophisticated to make 
her reach. That is to say, it has true lit- 
erary quality. The story of Terry and his 
dog Spot, on the other hand, can only 
confront her with ideas and experiences 
to which she is already superior. What the 
child-mind measurers call a feeling of 
mastery is often only a feeling of boredom. 
Virtue lies in a little frustration. 

What we should watch out for in much 
contemporary children’s literature is an 
excess of one kind of talent, the talent for 
simplification. As I once put it, many 
authors are too much interested in chil- 
dren and insufficiently interested in them- 
selves. They know all too well how to 
adapt to their clear idea of the average 
child in a given age bracket. Now this 
skill Mark Twain and Robert Louis 
Stevenson never possessed. They wrote 
out of themselves, out of their own sense 
of the surprisingness of life, never once 
asking whether they were overstepping 
the young reader’s “experience.” Defoe 
neglected all his own children but one— 
the child inside himself who helped to 
write Robinson Crusoe. Their books do 
not match the child’s experience. Their 
books are an experience, ‘‘something,” 
says Arthur Ransome, “that he lives.” 

Do these names seem too dusty to be 
convincing? I refer you to our contem- 
porary, E. B. White, author of Charlotte’s 
Web, one of the few classic children’s 
works of our day. ““What am I saying to 
my readers?” he asks. “Well, I never 
know. Writing to me is not an exercise in 
addressing readers, it is more as though I 
were talking to myself while shaving. . . . 
All that I ever hope to say in books is that 
I love the world. I guess you can find that 
in there, if you dig around.” Dig around 
in the 1628 new books for children pub- 
lished in 1960 and see in how many “‘you 
can find that in there.” 

Literature for children is not inferior 
literature; it is merely another kind of lit- 
erature. Tolstoi is not “greater” than 
Lewis Carroll; the two men are working 
entirely different streets, indeed different 
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universes. “Only the rarest kind of best in 
anything can be good enough for the 
young,” says Walter de la Mare, and the 
admonition is as true as it is stern. 

The best book about children’s books 
ever written” (and one which I entreat my 
adult readers to study) contains a long and 
sympathetic summary of an authoritative 
manual entitled Writing for Children. 
Hazard concludes: “‘And genius, that 
touch of genius, without which a lasting 
work could not be composed, either for 
little or big folk? How to acquire it? The 
manual does not say; it did not think of 
that.” 

It did not think of that. But we must 
think of it. Children have just as much 
right of access to genius as to swimming 
pools and hot lunches. More. Infinitely 
more. 

Let the child read above himself. Let 
him read, if not the best, at least the good. 
To these two counsels I would add a third: 
Let him travel farther in the realms of gold 
than in the realms of lead. 

The realms of gold are crowded with 
works of the imagination, with what De 
Quincey, in his essay on Pope, called the 
literature of power. The realms of lead are 
crowded with what he called the literature 
of knowledge, such literature as Lamb 
must have had in mind when he spoke of 
“things in books’ clothing.” 

Two flourishing divisions of today’s 
juvenile-book output belong to the realms 
of lead. The lead is often very good lead— 
but it is lead all the same. These two divi- 
sions are “real-life” stories and fact books 
of all kinds. I wish they were less flourish- 
ing, not because they are bad in them- 
selves but because they are so easy to 
multiply by mass-production methods 
that they tend to swamp the genuine 
children’s literature of the realms of gold, 
the literature which must be hand- and 
mind-crafted. 

Real-life stories are based on the prem- 
ise that children like to read about experi- 
ences they have had or can easily recog- 
nize. Fact books are based on the premise 
that children will devour any kind of in- 
formation whether or not it is of the 
slightest interest or importance. Both 
kinds of books are proper to an epoch 
convinced that reality is what you read 
about in the newspapers. 

The child brought up on an exclusive 
diet of real-life stories is handicapped to 
the extent that he will find it difficult to 
step into the realms of gold, just as the 
confirmed newspaper reader, though he 
may be quite intelligent, is puzzled to 
think what others can possibly see in such 
erratic fellows as Dostoevski or Yeats. I 
am not pleading for fantasy, for a fairy- 
tale literature. I am pleading for imagina- 
tion. Mr. Popper’s Penguins is about an 
ordinary American family; it has plenty 
of “real life’ which Richard and Florence 


* Books, Children and Men, by Paul Hazard (The Horn Book, 
Inc., Boston). 
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Atwater have transformed by humor and 
tenderness, and it is this transformation 
that delights the children, and not a me- 
chanical recognition of some dull one-to- 
one correspondence with their own jog-trot 
environment. A thousand imitators of 
Louisa May Alcott have made the error of 
supposing that the popularity of Little 
Women lay in the fact that it was a whole- 
some story about an ordinary American 
family when the truth is that it is a master- 
piece because its author was an extraor- 
dinary American woman who could not 
help making poetry out of her childhood 
memories. Such writers are rare; but even 
in our own time many writers of juveniles 
exist who know how to handle the familiar 
world without cutting the roots of wonder. 
I have instanced the Atwaters. I would 
add Oliver Butterworth and the late Eric 
Knight—and there are others. 

Nor am I opposed to fact books as 
such. Kon-Tiki is a record of a factual ad- 
venture; but there is an interesting mind 
behind the facts and the adventures; and 
the child, though he may not know it, is 
reacting to the tension created by that 
mind as well as to the tension created by a 
thrilling narrative. In my lists I recom- 
mend a book of science called Cosmic View, 
not because by reading it the child may 
learn half a hundred facts about the two 
large universes outside and inside himself, 
but because it cannot fail to stimulate in 
him the amazement which is one of the 
components of true scientific curiosity. 
Madame Curie is recommended not be- 
cause it teaches the child how radium was 
discovered but because it shows all of us, 
including the child, a rare and beautiful 
mind striving and suffering for truth. 

And so I sorely doubt that it is worth 
giving your child Einstein: Boy Mathe- 
matician (a title which all by itself reveals 
a miscomprehension of Einstein, boys 
and mathematics); or Michael Gets the 
Measles; or Our Neighbors in India; or 
Getting to Know Liberia. The years of 
childhood are too important to be wasted 
in learning the facts about measles and 
Liberia. They are too important to be 
spent mainly in the realms of lead. 

In Back to Methuselah Shaw said, 
“Imagination is the beginning of creation. 
You imagine what you desire; you will 
what you imagine; and at last you create 
what you will.” If, as we say, we are trying 
to make our children into creative human 
beings, we must see that this chain from 
imagination to creation is forged for 
them. Will imagination be stimulated by a 
book described thus: “To go to college, or 
court his girl in a convertible—that’s the 
problem confronting the appealing hero 
of this true-to-life novel. (Girls 12 to 15).” 
These are hardly the terms in which to 
present to young girls life’s grave and 
fascinating alternatives. 

To put it in Irish bull form, we must 
stop treating our children as though they 
were children. All I mean is that there is 
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no child so dull that he can possibly react 
with more than weary acceptance to a 
book called Let’s Take a Trip to a Cement 
Plant. (Just as no child has ever been 
taught much by a teacher-chaperoned 
trip to a dairy, except that it’s a place 
where you get a glass of milk free.) 

i do not know what makes a children’s 
classic, but | would guess that some of the 
factors that go into any classic go into it: 
passion and imagination and intelligence 
and the felt pressure of an individual 
mind, that of the author. It is not in the 
nature of things that passion, intelligence, 
imagination and pressure can possibly be 
present in a book for children about a 
cement plant, or in one which tries to per- 
suade them to accept the idea that they 
should get to know Liberia. I should add 
that it is equally against nature that such 
books should ever be well-written; their 
themes almost demand bad or at least flat 
and prosaic writing; and that is the kind 
of writing found in most fact books, with 
some honorable exceptions. 

If the reader is still with me, he will now 
understand the lists that follow. 

I have called the first one ‘Only 
Yesteryear” to suggest that a child’s 
classic may be “‘old-fashioned”’ but still 
retain perennial appeal. It is a good thing 
for a child to read old-fashioned books. 
Let him realize that there is more than 
one way of telling a story, and that mono- 
syllabic prose and machine-gun action are 
not the only tricks in a writer’s kit. Give 
him a peephole into the past, for his 
school does not in all cases provide it. Let 
him discover for himself that the myths 
and epics of ancient Greece remain far 
more important and interesting than the 
setup of his town’s fire department (*“‘So- 
cial Studies” to you taxpayers). 

“Only Yesteryear” is a traditional list 
with few surprises in it. The pre-1920 
classics are pretty well established, and 
there aren’t many of them. But I have kept 
to the tradition partly because it is a tra- 
dition, because the child should have 
some notion of the best that has been 
written for him by men and women now 
dead, just as the grownup should have 
some notion of the vaster adult intellec- 
tual tradition which has produced him. 
These fifty items (and others you will 
want to add from among your own favor- 
ites) do not talk down. The authors meant 
them, and the child who likes to read will 
feel that they meant them. The result will 
be the mental and imaginative enlarge- 
ment that we all say we are seeking for our 
children. 

“Only Yesterday” consists of books 
published during the last forty years. 
Some, such as Mr. Popper’s Penguins, 
Hitty, Johnny Tremain, Lassie Come 
Home, The Story of Dr. Dolittle, and the 
books of A. A. Milne, Dr. Seuss, P. L. 
Travers and E. B. White, have already 
won out in the classics sweepstakes. It is 
the children themselves who have made 
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Sahib in the pages of Kipling. 





Mary Poppins 
arrives on the east wind. 





Sherlock Holmes confronts 
the Redheaded League. 


these books classics, for in the long run 
publishers can fool us but not the 
youngsters. 

Some of the more modern titles are 
open to argument. Some represent special 
favorites of my own or my family; some 
represent wild bets on the future; and one 
or two, such as Kees Boeke’s Cosmic 
View, call attention to books I think un- 
deservedly neglected, and which young- 
sters will go for if they’re given a chance. 

The lists are neither “authoritative” 
nor whimsical. All the items, in my 
opinion, have excellence of some sort. 
Several have greatness. Lists such as these 
are legion, and no atmosphere of Holy 
Writ surrounds any of them. Children’s 
librarians and others knowledgeable in 
the subject would probably agree with 
about 60 per cent of the selections and 
amiably question the remainder in favor 
of beloved favorites of their own, par- 
ticularly in the contemporary field. 

There are a hundred authors, but the 
total number of books involved runs to 
something like 125 to 150 individual titles. 
There might have been more or fewer; 
but as you ransack the field, a curious fact 
emerges: fifty authors seem to exhaust the 
recognized older classics. I discovered 
also that the same number, more or less, 
covered all the post-1920 items about 
which I had definite, positive feelings. One 
hundred is a pleasant, round, easily re- 
memberable number; so I left it at that. 
Don’t take it too seriously—perhaps I’m 
merely a prisoner of the decimal system. 

A starred item (*) indicates that the 
title is either the first or the best-known 
of a series. In the case of the Oz books, I 
have found excellence only in those writ- 
ten by L. Frank Baum; his successors have 
done their best, but their best is not good 
enough. In all other cases, the entire 
series may be recommended with confi- 
dence. 

Before drawing up this list I examined 
or read more than four hundred books, 
kindly sent me by many generous pub- 
lishers. As these books represented the 
publishers’ own estimate of their finest 
offerings, I do not feel that I would have 
done much better if I had read a thousand. 
Among the post-1920 items I have had to 
make many hairline decisions. Limitations 
both of space and of my own taste have 
doubtless excluded many works of merit. 
This is inevitable; and I can only beg the 
indulgence of those authors and pub- 
lishers who may feel themselves slighted. 

Of the classics there are in many cases 
several available editions. I had to choose 
from among those I had the chance to 
examine; but there are others that your 
bookstore, if it is on its toes, will be happy 
to show you or investigate for you. As 
Yuletide is approaching, I have leaned 
toward editions suitable for Christmas 
giving, those handsomely printed and 
bound and offering pleasant illustrations. 

Continued on Page 152 
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ONE HUNDRED 
GOOD BOOKS FOR 
CHILDREN 


Only Yesteryear (Before 1920) 


LOUISA MAY ALCOTT: Little Women*(Little, 
Brown, Orchard House Edition, $3) 
THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH: The Story of a 
Bad Boy (Pantheon, $2.75) 

HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN: Fairy Tales and 
Legends (Macmillan, $4.50) 

ARABIAN NIGHTS, edited by Kate Douglas 
Wiggin and Nora A. Smith (Scribner Il- 
lustrated Classics, $4.50) 

JANE AUSTEN: Pride and Prejudice (World, 
Rainbow Classics, $2.50) 

JAMES BARRIE: Peter Pan and Wendy 
(Scribner, $5) 

L. FRANK BAUM: The Wizard of Oz* 
(Reilly and Lee, $2.50); The Wizard of Oz* 
and The Land of Oz* (one volume, Ran- 
dom, Looking-Glass Library, $1.95) 
STORIES FROM THE BIBLE, retold by Walter 
de la Mare. (Knopf, $4.95) 

CHARLOTTE BRONTE: Jane Eyre (numerous 
editions; a good one is offered by World 
Publishing Co., Rainbow Classics $2.50) 
EMILY BRONTE: Wuthering Heights (World, 
Rainbow Classics, $2.50) 

FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT: The Secret 
Garden (Lippincott, $3.50) 

LEWIS CARROLL: Alice’s Adventures in 
Wonderland and Through the Looking- 
Glass (Oodles of editions; a handy one- 
volume affair, with the original Tenniel 
illustrations, is published by Macmillan, 
New Children’s Classics, $2.75) 


CARLO COLLODI: Pinocchio (World, Rain- 
bow Classics, $2.50) 

JOSEPH CONRAD: The Portable Conrad, in- 
cluding Typhoon, The Nigger of the Narcis- 
sus and Heart of Darkness (Viking, $2.95) 
JAMES FENIMORE COOPER: The Leatherstock- 
ing Saga, Edited by Allan Nevins (Pan- 
theon, $8.50) 

STEPHEN CRANE: The Red Badge of Courage 
(many editions; a handy one: Random 
House, Modern Library, $1.95) 

DANIEL DEFOE: Robinson Crusoe (Scribner 
Illustrated Classics, $3.95) 


WALTER DE LA MARE: The Three Royal 
Monkeys (Knopf, $3.50) 

CHARLES DICKENS: David Copperfield; 
Great Expectations (any number of edi- 
tions; I like the New Oxford Illustrated 
Edition, Oxford, $4 each) 

MARY MAPES DODGE: Hans Brinker (Scrib- 
ner $3.50) 

ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE: The Complete 
Sherlock Holmes (2 volumes, Doubleday, 
$7.50) 

ALEXANDRE DUMAS: The Three Musketeers 
(World, Rainbow Classics, $2.50); The 
Count of Monte Cristo (two volumes, 
Dutton, $1.95 each) 

KENNETH GRAHAME: The Wind in the Wil- 
lows (Scribner $5) 

(GREEK MYTHS) GUSTAV SCHWAB: Gods and 
Heroes: Myths and Epics of Ancient 
Greece (Pantheon, $6) 

GRIMM BROTHERS: Grimm's Fairy Tales. 
Complete edition. (Pantheon, $7.50) 

W. H. HUDSON: A Little Boy Lost (Knopf, 
$2.75) 

VICTOR HUGO: Les Misérables. Wisely cut, 
with Mead Schaeffer illustrations. (Dodd, 
$3.95) 

WASHINGTON IRVING: Rip Van Winkle and 
The Legend of Sleepy Hollow (Macmillan, 
New Children’s Classics, $2.50) 

THE STORY OF KING ARTHUR AND HIS 
KNIGHTS, written and illustrated by Howard 
Pyle (Scribner $3.95) 


CHARLES KINGSLEY: 7he Water Babies 
(Dodd, $2.50); Westward Ho! (Scribner 
Illustrated Classics, $4.50) 

RUDYARD KIPLING: The Jungle Books (2 
volumes boxed, Doubleday, $5.95); Kim(St. 
Martin’s, $4.25); Just-So Stories (Double- 
day $2.95); Captains Courageous (Dodd, 
$3.50) 

SELMA LAGERLOF: The Wonderful Adven- 
tures of Nils* (Pantheon, $5) 

EDWARD LEAR: The Complete Nonsense 
Book (Dodd, $3.75) 

JACK LONDON: The Call of the Wild (Mac- 
millan, $2.50) 

HERMAN MELVILLE: Moby Dick (Dodd, 
$3.95) 

E. NESBIT: Five Children and It* (Random, 
Looking-Glass Library, $1.95) 

(NORSE MYTHS) PADRAIC COLUM: The Chil- 
dren of Odin (Macmillan, $3.50) 

EDGAR ALLEN POE: Tales (Dodd, Great 
Illustrated Classics, $3.50) 

HOWARD PYLE: The Merry Adventures of 
Robin Hood (Scribner, $3.95) 

CHARLES READE: The Cloister and the 
Hearth (Dodd, $3.50) 

JOHANNA SPYRI: Heidi (Scribner Illustrated 
Classics, $4.50) 

JAMES STEPHENS: The Crock of Gold (Mac- 
millan, $3.75) 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON: Kidnapped; 
Treasure Island; The Black Arrow (all in 
Scribner Illustrated Classics, $4.50) 
JONATHAN SWIFT: Gulliver’s Travels (Heri- 
tage, $3.) 

BOOTH TARKINGTON: Penrod (Grosset, 
$1.50) 

WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY: Vanity 
Fair (Random House, $5.95) 

MARK TWAIN: The Adventures of Tom 
Sawyer and The Adventures of Huckleberry 
Finn (Heritage, $4.50) 

JULES VERNE: TJhe Mysterious Island 
(World, Rainbow Classics, $2.50); Twenty 
Thousand Leagues Under the Sea (Scribner 
Illustrated Classics, $4.50) 

H. G. WELLS: Seven Science Fiction Novels 
(Dover, $3.95) 

OSCAR WILDE: The Complete Fairy Tales 
of Oscar Wilde (Watt, $4.95) 


Only Yesterday (1920-1960) 


JOY ADAMSON: Born Free (Pantheon, $4.95). 
Written originally for adults, this recent 
story of a tame lion cub has already been 
claimed by the young. 

RICHARD T. AND FLORENCE H. ATWATER: 
Mr. Popper’s Penguins (Little, Brown, 
$3.50). What happened when the Popper 
family found themselves the owners of 
some penguins; sly and humorous. 

ENID BAGNOLD: National Velvet (Morrow, 
$3.50). A fourteen-year-old girl, a horse 
and the Grand National; subtle writing 
which youngsters take in their stride. 
HILAIRE BELLOC: Cautionary Verses (Knopf, 
$5). Some of these wonderful nonsense 
rhymes were written before 1920; this is an 
omnibus volume. 

LUDWIG BEMELMANS: Madeline* (Viking, 
$3.50). The pictures make more enchant- 
ing this story of a little girl in Paris. 

PAUL BERNA: The Horse Without a Head 
(Pantheon, $2.75). First-rate French im- 
port, about a gang of vivid village kids, 
some dogs and a notable collection of 
villains. 

ENID BLYTON: The Valley of Adventure 
(Macmillan, $3.50). Four children, a ro- 
mantic background and a treasure hunt. 
Very English, but my ten-year-old son calls 
it one of the best books he has ever read. 
KEES BOEKE: Cosmic View: The Universe in 
Forty Jumps (John Day, $3.25). One 
of my personal enthusiasms. A book of 


drawing and charts of the microcosm 
and the macrocosm which truly enlarges 
the imaginations of young and old. 

JAMES BOYD: Drums (Scribner Illustrated 
Classics. $4.50). Fine, solid, Jong story of 
the American Revolution. 

BEN LUCIEN BURMAN: High Water at Cat- 
fish Bend (Funk, $2.75). Delicious talking- 
animal yarn set against a background of 
the lower Mississippi. Good sequel: The 
Owl Hoots Twice at Catfish Bend (Tap- 
linger, $2.95) 

OLIVER BUTTERWORTH: The Trouble With 
Jenny’s Ear (Little, Brown, $3). A favorite 
in our house; funny real-life yarn involv- 
ing some of the wonders and absurdities 
of modern communications technology. 
EVE CURIE: Madame Curie (Doubleday, 
$5). I’m taking a chance on this splendid 
biography of the great woman scientist— 
it’s for grownups, but I think older boys 
and girls can handle it easily. 

WALTER DE LA MARE: Come Hither (Knopf, 
$7.50). Incomparably the best anthology 
in existence of fine poetry suitable for chil- 
dren; with magical notes and commentary. 
WALTER D. EDMONDS: The Matchlock Gun 
(Dodd, Mead, $2.75). Short, exciting 
story of a heroic ten-year-old of colonial 
days. 

ELEANOR FARJEON: The Little Bookroom 
(Walck, $3.50). Twenty-seven of this dis- 
tinguished Englishwoman’s best tales of 
fantasy and real life. 

RACHEL FIELD: Hitty: Her First Hundred 
Years (Macmillan, $3). About a doll, and 
in its way a classic. 

ESTHER FORBES: Johnny Tremain (Hough- 
ton Mifflin, $3.50). First-rate historical 
novel, its hero an apprentice boy of 
Revolutionary Boston. 

C. S. FORESTER: Captain Horatio Horn- 
blower* (Little, Brown, $5). The best of 
the grand Hornblower yarns; for older 
boys. 

MARGUERITE HENRY: King of the Wind; 
Misty of Chincoteague (Rand McNally, 
$2.95). Deservedly popular horse stories 
for the younger set. 

HERGE: The Adventures of Tintin* (Golden 
Press, $1.95). Enormously successful on the 
Continent, this amusing and well-drawn 
series represents one of the few sets of 
comics I would care to place in the hands 
of an intelligent child. 


THOR HEYERDAHL: Kon-Tiki (Rand Mc- 
Nally, $5.95). A modern classic of extraor- 
dinary real-life adventure, this appeals to 
older boys and girls. There’s a fine special 
edition in color for younger ones. 

WILL JAMES: Smoky, the Cow Horse 
(Scribner Illustrated Classics, $4.50). A 
fine horse-and-cowboy story, told in au- 
thentic but not obtrusive lingo. 

JOHN F. KENNEDY: Profiles in Courage 
(Harper, $3.95). I think intelligent older 
boys and girls can take this; there is some 
sort of juvenile version available too. 
ERIC KNIGHT: Lassie Come Home (Win- 
ston, $2.95). This, about a faithful York- 
shire collie, is quite simply one of the best 
dog stories ever written. 

c. 8. LEWIS: The Lion, the Witch and the 
Wardrobe* (Macmillan, $3). One of a 
series of beautifully written fantasies, by 
an English don. 

CHARLES LINDBERGH: The Spirit of St. 
Louis (Scribner, $5.95). Written for grown- 
ups. but fine for older boys. 

ASTRID LINDGREN: Pippi Longstocking* 
(Viking, $2). Absurd and matter-of-fact, 
this series, translated from the Swedish, is 
greatly liked by younger children. 

HUGH LOFTING: The Story of Dr. Dolittle* 
(Lippincott, $2.50). Dr. Dolittle goes roll- 
ing right along; hard to beat for the eight- 
to-ten crowd. 

DAVID MCCORD: Far and Few (Little, Brown, 
$3.00). There are many excellent books of 


children’s verse by contemporary poets; 
I happen to like this best. 

JOHN MASEFIELD: The Bird of Dawning 
(Macmillan, $4.50). A fine yarn about the 
days of sail. 

A. A. MILNE: The World of Pooh; The World 
of Christopher Robin (Dutton, $4.95). 
Handy and handsome omnibus volumes. 
MARGARET MITCHELL: Gone With the Wind 
(Macmillan, $3.95). Older boys and girls 
take naturally to this, just as their Vic- 
torian similars took to Scott and Cooper. 
CHARLES NORDHOFF AND JAMES NORMAN 
HALL: The Bounty Trilogy (Little, Brown, 
$6.50). This classic sea-story is just right, 
as is Forester, for older boys. 

MARY NORTON: The Borrowers* (Harcourt, 
$2.75). About some miniature people who 
live in an old English country house; Mrs. 
Norton is the real thing. 

MARY O’HARA: My Friend Flicka* (Lippin- 
cott, $3.95). One of the best horse stories 
of its period, and enormously popular. 
ARTHUR RANSOME: Swallows and Amazons * 
(Lippincott, $4). About a group of Eng- 
lish Lake Country children and their sail- 
ing and camping adventures. Superior 
writing and full of the technical detail chil- 
dren love as long as it’s not pushed down 
their throats. 

MARJORIE KINNAN RAWLINGS: The Yearling 
(Scribner Illustrated Classics, $4.50). The 
children have taken over this beautiful 
story of a lad and his pet deer. 

KENNETH ROBERTS: Northwest Passage 
(Doubleday, $4.95). First-rate historical, 
about Major Robert Rogers, his Rangers 
and the French and Indian War. Long, 
thank heaven. 

ANTOINE DE ST.-EXUPERY: The Little Prince 
(Harcourt, $3.75). One of the few absolute 
modern successes in the field of the tradi- 
tional fairy tale. Exquisitely written. 

FELIX SALTEN: Bambi (Grosset & Dunlap 
$1.50). A mild but pleasing tale about a 
deer in the woods around Vienna. 

CARL SANDBURG: Rootabaga Stories (33.95). 
Home-made folk tales that retain their 
freshness. Abe Lincoln Grows Up ($3.25). 
The relevant sections from Sandburg’s 
fai..ous biography. Both Harcourt. 
ELIZABETH SEEMAN: The Talking Dog and 
the Barking Man (Watts, $2.95). A per- 
sonal favorite, about a spotted dog and a 
Mexican pitchman, and, to my taste, 
wonderfully funny and charming. 

DR. seuss: Any but preferably all of his 
numerous books. (Vanguard and Random, 
generally $2.95) 

JOHN STEINBECK: The Red Pony (Viking, 
$2.75). Not intended for children, this 
moving tale of a boy and a pony is fine for 
older boys and girls. 

J. R. R. TOLKIEN: The Hobbit (Houghton, 
$3.95). Written by a learned Oxford don, 
this beautifully composed fantasy about a 
tiny dwarflike creature appeals to the ex- 
ceptionally imaginative and literate child. 
P. L. TRAVERS: Mary Poppins* (Harcourt, 
$3). This story of a nursemaid with magi- 
cal powers is now an undoubted classic. 
JESSAMYN WEST: Cress Delahanty (Har- 
court, $3.95). Tenderly written story of a 
teen-age girl, written for grownups, but 
which has proved increasingly popular 
with other teen-age girls. 

E. B. WHITE: Charlotte’s Web; Stuart Little 
(Harper, $2.75). Animal tales lit with 
unique fantasy and humor; Literature with 
a capital L. 

LAURA WILDER: Little House in the Big 
Woods* (Harper, $2.95). Charming, simple 
re-creation of the world of the pioneers; 
for young readers. 

HENRY WILLIAMSON: Tarka the Otter 
(Random, Looking-Glass Library, $1.95). 
A masterpiece of its kind, a remarkable 
evocation of the life of an otter; originally 
written for grownups, and suitable for 
youngsters with some feeling for style. 
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Continued from Page 150 

With respect to these illustrations I con- 
fess a bias toward the old-fashioned. I am 
all for the color, the dash, and—out with 
the dreadful word—the literalness of the 
N. C. Wyeth school. Just as the text itself 
should not read too easily, so I think 
illustrations should be more than a few 
modernistic scratches. I am for detail; let 
the small reader pore over the picture and 
learn what there is to be learned from 
skillful representation. (He can absorb 
High Art through his finger-painting 
class.) Where certain artist-and-author 
marriages have obviously been arranged 
in heaven—as with E. H. Shepard and 
A. A. Milne—I have of course respected 
these perfect unions. 

As to that bugaboo: Age Level. In a few 
cases I have indicated that a book is more 
likely to appeal to either the younger or 
the older end of our eight-to-fifteen 
gamut; but for the most part I prefer not 
to declare myself. Clearly the average 
eight-year-old is not going to get much 
out of The Red Badge of Courage; and 
equally clearly the world-weary teen-ager 
will turn up his nose at the sweet and 
simple books of Laura Wilder. The point 
to stress is that if a book is good enough 
it makes hay of age levels; when my 
daughter was five, my son was seven and 
I was fifty-four—and we all enjoyed Mary 
Poppins about equally. (Of course our 
children are as brilliant as their father 
may be retarded.) 

Always, as I have said, let the child 
read above himself. If his reading is ex- 
actly suited to his mental ability, nothing 
will happen inside his mind. Of course, 
one must use common sense; if the book 
is really so hard as to discourage the child, 
you simply point out how enjoyable it 
will be next year, and supply him with 
another book. 

In these lists you will find a fair but 
not large number of books written for 
adults. One of the most interesting 
phenomena in the history of literature is 
that involved in the gradual (or sometimes 
sudden) juvenilization of certain grown-up 
books. We are familiar with this process 
in the classic instances of Gulliver, Robin- 
son Crusoe and Jane Eyre. But it is going 
on at this moment. Gone With the Wind was 
a great success with the general public; 
but in the course of the last few years it 
has become the special property of the 
young adolescent. The same transforma- 
tion is noticeable with Cress Delahanty 
and National Velvet and The Yearling, all 
written by conscious, subtle, sophisticated 
artists. The most recent example is Born 
Free. | predict (and this is not a criticism 
of Mrs. Adamson’s delightful account of 
her tame lioness) that in ten years few 
grownups will read it, but that children’s 
librarians will have to be vigilant if they 
are to keep it on the shelves. 

I am no champion of predigested clas- 
sics. But in four cases I have had to modify 
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my stand. These are the Bible, the Arabian 
Nights, and the legendry of Greece (in- 
cluding Homer) and the Norse myths. 

The child should be familiar with the 
Bible, but there is no use denying that to 
him it is, particularly in the magnificent 
but difficult King James version, a forbid- 
ding book. Let him start, I think, with 
Walter de la Mare’s beautiful retellings; 
and in time he will find his way to the 
original. The point is not that simplifi- 
cations are in themselves to be con- 
demned; they are only to be condemned 
if they are (as is usually the case) examples 
of bad or dishonest writing. De la Mare is 
an artist; he respectsehis audience. The 
Arabian Nights | have always thought 
pretty dull, but the child should neverthe- 
less make friends with Ali Baba and Sin- 
bad, and an edited version that cuts out 
some of the dreariness of the original 
is all to the good. There is a time to read 
first-rate translations of the Greek epics, 
but if they’re insisted upon too early in the 
child’s reading life, Homer may lose a 
reader forever. I suggest Gustav Schwab’s 
scholarly but fluently written compendium 
of all the Greek myths and legends, in- 
cluding the Odyssey and the Iliad. So 
with the wonderful Norse myths, beau- 
tifully handled in Padraic Colum’s The 
Children of Odin. 

The lists on page 151 are as accurate as I 
could make them, but prices and pub- 
lishers change these days with dizzying 
speed, and there may be a few errors. 
Also a handful of these titles (such as 
Enid Blyton’s Valley of Adventure) is 
easy enough to find in a good public 
library but may, if asked for in a book- 
store, upset the average clerk. Do the best 
you can; I’ve chosen the best I know. 


Text and lists by Clifton Fadiman 
PICTURE CREDITS: 
Reprinted from IF | RAN THE ZOO, by Dr. Seuss, by 
permission of Random House Inc. Copyright 1950 
by Theodor S. Geisel. 
Drawing by Garth Williams from CHARLOTTE’S 
weB by E. B. White. Reprinted by permission of 
Harper & Brothers. 
Drawing by the author from MADELINE by Ludwig 
Bemelmans. Reprinted by permission of The Viking 
Press. 
From the Scribner Illustrated Classics Edition of 
SMOKY, page 97, by Will James. Copyright 1926 
Charles Scribner’s Sons; renewal copyright 1954 
Auguste Dufault. 
Drawing by the author from THE STORY OF DR. 
DOLITTLE by Hugh Lofting. Reprinted by permis- 
sion of J. B. Lippincott Company. 
From the Scribner Illustrated Classics Edition of 
TREASURE ISLAND, page 227, by Robert Louis 
Stevenson. Copyright 1911 Charles Scribner’s 
Sons ; renewal copyright 1939 N.C. Wyeth. 
Drawing by E. H. Shepard from WINNIE THE POOH 
by A. A. Milne. Copyright 1926 by E. P. Dutton 
& Co., Inc. Renewal, 1954, by A. A. Milne. Re- 
printed by permission of the publishers. 
From the Golden Anniversary Edition of THE WIND 
IN THE WILLOWS, page 33, by Kenneth Grahame. 
Illustrations copyright 1959 Ernest H. Shepard. 
Reprinted by permission of Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Drawing by W. H. Drake from THE JUNGLE BOOK 
by Rudyard Kipling. Reprinted by permission of 
Doubleday & Company, Incorporated. 
Drawing by Mary Shepard from MARY POPPINS, 
copyright 1934 by P. L. Travers. Reprinted by 
permission of Harcourt, Brace & World, Inc. 








Arthur Godfrey says: “Cloudy skies? 
Who cares! With a SPERTI Sun Lamp 
the ‘sun’ shines all the time!”’ 











Don’t let sunless winter days rob you and 
your family of appealing good looks! Use a 
Sperti Sun Lamp for that healthy “summer- 
time glow.”’ Relax a few minutes a day under 
almost before you 














its ultra-violet rays... 
know it you’ll have the most glorious sun tan 
you've ever had. But, beauty isn’t the only 
benefit! You add to your store of sunshine 
Vitamin D .. . so important for building 
resistance to colds, flu and other winter ills. 
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The Riviera, Palm Springs and Miami in- 
clude an inter-changeable infra-red tube for 
soothing minor aches and pains. Stop in at 
your dealer’s and see the entire line of Sperti 
as low as $14.95 for a com- 
plete sun lamp—not just a sun bulb. There’s 
bound to be one to suit your need... and your 
budget. Get a Sperti Sun Lamp today! 
You'll discover it’s just like owning your own 
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private sun! 
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recurrent delight to those 






privileged to enjoy it. 







Rightly proud of their posi- 
tion, the proprietors of such a 






brand must also be deeply 






aware of the responsibility. 
















Every unit of their classic 
product must be the essence of 
perfection in all, and every, 
detail. It must stand compari- 
son to the utmost if necessary, 
and yet by itself should be so 
completely satisfying that the 
suggestion of making any 


comparison is never broached. 
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Oregon 


Autumn 


@ Oregon, even more than the rest of 
the Pacific Northwest, has two separate 
and distinct autumns. The first begins 
in early September, when the warm 
weather is broken by ten days or so of 
intermittent storms, with masses of 
racing clouds and wind-driven rain 
squalls that level the dusty grass, tear off 
dead tree branches, and litter back roads 
and small-town streets with heaped 
leaves mixed with gnarled windfall 
apples and runty pears and slippery- 
husked walnuts that were not consid- 
ered worth picking. These equinoctial 
storms (I have read somewhere that the 
equinox really has nothing to do with 
them) can turn things inside out when 
they are feeling obstreperous. They bear 
down hardest in the mountains—where 
once I was rained in by one that lasted 
thirteen days and left all the trails 
blocked by fallen timber—and along the 
coast, where the wind across the prom- 
ontories has been known to sweep graz- 
ing cattle downhill into the surf. In the 
valleys, the storms are less serious; they 
seldom amount to more than a week of 
showers, for which everybody is grate- 
ful, since they cool the air and clear 
away the dust and sawmill smoke, be- 
sides bringing out new grass and raising 
the level of the mountain streams on 
which the towns depend for water. 
Even the tree-toppling storms of the 
high mountains have a kind of appro- 
priateness about them. They mean an 
end to the danger of forest fires that al- 
ways haunts a timber area during the 
dry months, and to pests like deer-flies 
and yellow jackets; they mean that 
summer is over, and Oregon summers 
come on too liberal a scale to be put off 
with some small tapered-off ending ; and 
they lead into the second autumn, which 
tuns through October and usually into 
November, and is as complete a con- 
trast to the first autumn as it would be 
to move from a band concert in a city 
park to the hush of a great cathedral. 
Probably the hush is more impressive 
when you have listened to the band first, 
but the hush is the part that leaves the 
deepest impression. There was the time 
in late October when I was working on 
a government survey, and had to go up 
into some wild mountain country in the 
Umpqua National Forest near Crater 
Lake to relocate two or three miles of a 
township line that had been put through 
on the wrong slant. It was late in the 
year to be working so far back in the 
mountains, and we were hurrying to get 
the thing finished and get out when, 
about half way through, we broke out 
of the dense timber and tangled under- 
brush into an open meadow spreading 
Out between dead snags and trunks of 
trees that had been uprooted by some 


by H. L. Davis 


small vagrant wind-whirl years before, 
with a split-slab shanty at one end over- 
hanging a foaming little creek. 

It is not easy for anyone not brought 
up in timber country to understand 
the curious intensity of light and color 
and the serenity that a late mountain 
autumn can settle on a mere expanse of 
grass and a scattering of dead stumps 
and logs half overgrown with vines and 
bushes. A picture of it as it was, even 
without any background of dark forest 
and lowering mountains, would have 
fitted into a save-our-forest advertising 
campaign. But no picture, even in color, 
could have caught the deep gold sun- 
light, the spots of new green glinting 
through the brown mat of old grass, the 
red blackberry runners showing like 
blood splotches on bone against the 
bleached white of the old snags, the tall 
clumps of pink and silver fireweed and 
blue wild aster and geranium-scarlet 
vine maples lifted above the ash-green 
salal and laurel and yellow swamp wil- 
low, or the glossy blue-green huckle- 
berry bushes crowded along the edge of 
the meadow all the way back to the 
timber. The season for huckleberries 
was past, but wagonloads of them had 
fallen off and dried among the dead 
leaves under the bushes, and we discov- 
ered, after some experimenting, that 
soaking them in water overnight 
brought them back not only as good as 
new, but even better. 

To us, after a summer of picking our 
fruit from cans, they were almost too 
good to be legal, and as proof that even 
the incomparable can sometimes be im- 
proved on, one of the chainmen shot a 
blue heron in a tule-patch at the foot of 
the meadow, which we roasted and ate 
with the huckleberries to keep it from 
going to waste. It was vandalism, and 
probably against the law—it certainly 
would be now—and the young ass who 
had done the shooting got the dressing 
down of his life for it, but in all the years 
since I have never run across any deli- 
cacy that could come within flagging 
distance of spit-roasted blue heron with 
marmalade made of dried huckleberries. 

There were trout in the creek, mostly 
in the deep holes, but after the roast 
heron they didn’t seem worth trying for, 
and it deepened the feeling of peaceful- 
ness merely to watch them and toss in an 
occasional scrap of bread for them to 
nudge around and finally engulf. The 
peace that takes hold of such places in 
late autumn has a bite and sharpness 
unlike anything else I have experienced. 
There is no languor about it; it is not a 
lapse from effort and thought into 
inertia and blankness, but a curious 
quivering interplay of many forces hold- 
ing each other in a balance so taut and 
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Going to Europe this winter for business... 
for “the season”... forskiing and other winter 
sports? Then make your very first move a call 
to your local authorized Mercedes-Benz 
dealer, for his new, exclusive 3-way travel 
service. 

Right now, your Mercedes-Benz dealer can 
1) help you plan your itinerary from start to 
finish 2) make all travel and hotel reservations 
for you, and 3) order the Mercedes-Benz of 
your choice for European delivery. 

When you place your order now, your new 
car will await you in Europe. You will tour Eu- 
rope in Mercedes-Benz style. You will get full 
European savings. And on your return, your 
new treasure will have an interested “home 
dealer” for service and care. Why not pick up 
the telephone now and arrange a selection 
session with your dealer? He is listed in the 
Yellow Pages. 


MERCEDES-BENZ SALES, INC. 


BRING BACK 
A LUCKY STAR 
FROM EUROPE 
















A subsidiary of 
Studebaker-Packard Corporation, South Bend, Indiana 








These classics mark the man of any age with the stamp of quality. Timely, yet 
timeless. Their rich, rugged, individual look comes from exclusive Harris Tweed 
patterns in both muted and many-hued colors. Their traditional quality comes 
from handweaving by master craftsmen in the Outer Hebrides of Scotland. 
Quality assured because Orb-stamped Harris Tweed is always dyed, spun, hand- 
woven and finished in the Outer Hebrides of Scotland from 100% pure virgin, 
Scottish wool. Topcoat $69.50. Jacket $55. 

Look for this label with the Orb certification mark to be sure you are buying time-honored Harris Tweed. The 
Harris Tweed certification mark is owned and administered by The Harris Tweed Association, London, England. 


ADDRESS U. S. INQUIRIES TO: SUITE 807, 295 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 
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delicate that the clatter of a falling leaf or 
the motion of a bird, except at exactly the 
right moment, could shatter it. 

We spent more than a week resurveying 
a line that, had it been done under any or- 
dinary pressure, wouldn’t have taken over 
two and a half days. It was dragging our 
stay out to the point of foolhardiness, and 
we paid for it by getting caught in a snow- 
storm and having to buck our way out 
through fifteen miles of wild timber to keep 


from being snowed in. Wallowing through 
the snowy woods and hauling scared pack 
horses out of wet gullies was punishing 
work, and there was some muttering about 
club-footed horses and the viciousness of 
nature, but not a word of regret over the 
dawdling that had let us in for it. No one 
seemed to feel the least doubt that the 
mountain meadow had been worth it, 
and it seems an even better bargain as I 
think back on it now. 


The curious delicate tension of those late 
autumns was not so easy to shatter as you 
might think, but it could be done. I had dis- 
covered that several years earlier, in the Cas- 
cade Mountains farther north, when I was 
helping to haze some cattle down from 
their summer range in the broken timber 
country reaching south from Mount Hood. 
It was hard work and long hours; the 
country was wild and rough for horseback 
travel, there already was snow on the high 








The summer rush is over; train and hotel 


\ an ideal time to travel.. fa ll the ideal way... by tr ain 


favorite Club. Our dining and lounge car 





ridges and along the rock gullies, and 
some government hunter with a pack of 
hunting dogs had scattered the cattle so 
far back among the swales and thickets 
that you never knew whether a day's 
riding would scare up a hundred of 
them or none at all. 

Numbers didn’t count for much; 
what mattered was not the cattle a day's 
riding might bring out; it was making 
sure that none got left in. There was not 
much herding to it, for the cattle knew 
enough to keep track of the seasons for 
themselves, and the sight of a rider 
bearing down on them was usually 
enough to start them plodding toward 
the nearest trail that looked as if it led 
down to open country. Sometimes it 
took a little urging to keep them mov. 
ing, but the bigger herds handled easily, 
and drew strays out of the gullies and 
thickets to tag along. It was a day when 
I had run into a streak of luck : the snow 
had started them working down the 
ridges, and I had happened on forty or 
fifty of them bunched in a canyon that 
we had worked out earlier with no luck 
at all. I got them headed down the pack 
trail, which had small fir and deer-brush 
and dead saplings tangled together on 
either side like a wall, and rode along 
behind them through the twilight not 
thinking of anything except getting 
them down to the counting corrals and 
going to sleep. 

Continued on Page 173 





Christmas Is 
a Year-Round 
HOLIDAY 


Christmas—and your Christ- 
mas thought—returns each 
month to those who receive 
a HOLIDAY gift subscription. 

A gift subscription to HOL- 
IDAY brings your friends and 
relatives a surprise package 
each month—a magazine 
filled with reading and living 
pleasure. Your gift is an- 
nounced with a_ beautiful 
Christmas card hand-signed 
in your name. 

Why not look over your 
gift list right now and check 
off the names of those 
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reservations are easier to arrange. What a 
perfect time for a business or pleasure trip 
to and through the Union Pacific West! 


Fun begins the moment you’re welcomed 
aboard one of our smooth-riding Dome- 
liners, taking you between Chicago-Omaha 
or St. Louis-Kansas City-Denver and the 
entire Pacific Coast. 

Your trip is a restful, relaxing interlude, in 
the most comfortable accommodations yet 
devised, with many conveniences of your 


UNION 
PACIFIC 
RAILROAD 





facilities are unexcelled. 


Need a car when you get there? No prob- 
lem — we'll arrange for a Hertz or Avis 
rental car. 


Wherever you live, just ask your ticket or 
travel agent to route you on Union Pacific. 
You'll be glad. 


One final thought. You'll be pleasantly sur- 
prised at how much you save on our low 
Family Fares. 


UNION PACIFIC rarosd 


Domebliners: CITY OF LOS ANGELES * The CHALLENGER * CITY OF SAN FRANCISCO © CITY OF PORTLAND © CITY OF ST. LOUIS 
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friends and relatives you 
know would enjoy HOLIDAY? 
There are extra savings when 
you order two or more gifts 
at the same time, and we'll 
be glad to bill you later. 


lien. OF... «6 GSS 
oo «8 OOS 
o « oOtISGS 


2 1-yr. gifts 
3 1-yr. gifts 


Just send your order to 
HOLIDAY, Dept. X053, In- 
dependence Square, Phila- 
delphia 5, Penna.—or use 
the handy Christmas order 
form bound into most copies 


of this issue. 
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Sundown or High Noon “es 
you ll have the time of your life 


Walking on the beach as the evening sun goes down and the stars 
come out. Or a gay luncheon on a terrace overlooking the clear blue 
sea. In moon-lit hours or sun-lit hours holiday joys abound in 
coral-isled Bermuda... Great Britain’s loveliest Island Colony. 


at game fishing areas for deep-sea fishing and surf cast- 


on. Superb tennis courts. Bermuda is one of the world’s gre 
and spectacular scenery. Swim in the clearest 


t British and European merchandise. See historic sites 
the sea. See your travel agent, or write “BERMUDA” 


Be busy or be lazy. Five championship courses to play 
ing. Sail, skindive, or water ski. Shop in stores displaying the fines 
water, loaf on the softest beaches. Dine and dance on a terrace by 
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, 620 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, New York. 
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NEW! N°5 SPRAY PERFUME 





N° S Spray Perfume. 225 measured sprays of the most treasured name in perfume 
always at your fingertips. The classic black and gold spray is leakproof, spillproof. 
Every woman alive loves Chanel N° 5. Now she has Chanel with her wherever she goes! 


5.00 


PLUS TAX 
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NEW! N°S SPRAY COLOGNE 



















| N° 5 Spray Cologne now refillable. Over 1,000 measured sprays of this most 

treasured cologne. A distinctive complement to the perfume. In its black and gold refill- 

able case, it becomes a woman's permanent possession and sprays on and on and on! ‘ 

=e 
5.00 | 
REFILL 
3.50 
PLUS TAX 
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This is a Salton HOTRAY’ 
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...1 just cannot manage without it! 


It’s unique...this automatic electric food 

oe warmer keeps cooked foods ready for you, 
7. hot and appealing, until you are ready 

; to serve. It’s the perfect solution when 
Sa dinner is ready but your husband or guests 
are delayed. Superb, too, as a kitchen assist- 
— ant to ease the tension of timing your cook- 
ing—as each dish is “cooked to perfection” 
just place on your Salton Hotray until the 
complete meal is done. At the dining table, 
it keeps second helpings as hot as the first, 
without up-down trips to the kitchen. And 
you can stay cool and charming as a party 
hostess—no more nagging worry about luke- 
warm food or beverages — your Salton 
Hotray will preserve their “just cooked” 
flavor for hours. Elegant and efficient for 
serving indoors or outdoors —in nursery, 
playroom or sickroom — around TV, or 
for defrosting frozen foods. A lovely gift to 
give (or receive) for better living everyday. 





The Continental Hotable $99.50 


Top illustration, 
The Patio Master Hotray $27.50 


Salton Hotrays retail from $5.95 to $59.50. Hotable Serving Carts with Hotray tops 
from $64.50 to $200. All with shatterproof radiant glass heating surfaces that clean 
effortlessly. Can't burn fingers or mar surfaces. Adjustable temperature controls. 
Send for free recipe and “Gracious Living Begins with a Salton Hotray” booklets. 
Available in these and other fine stores in the USA and Canada: B. Altman’s, N.Y.C.; Strawbridge 
& Clothier, Philadelphia; Woodward & Lothrop, Washington, D.C.; Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co., Chi- 
cago; Stix, Baer & Fuller, St. Louis; Denver Dry Goods Co., Denver; J. W. Robinson, Los Angeles; 
City of Paris, San Francisco; Meier & Frank, Portland, Ore. 


Salton. MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 517-Y EAST 72nd STREET, NEW YORK 21, N.Y. 





Ceylon’s 


Fortress 1n the 





@In the heart of Ceylon looms a 
giant boulder known as Sigiri Rock. It 
rises almost six hundred feet above the 
sea of foliage washing round its base; 
seen from a distance, as it humps above 
the trees. it looks like some huge ani- 
mal in repose. 

A thousand years before Columbus 
sailed for the New World, Sigiri was 
the setting for one of those blood- 
stained dramas of crime and vengeance 
so characteristic of absolute monarch- 
ies. The story begins in A.D. 478, when 
King Kassapa I came to the throne of 
Ceylon by the conventional method of 
killing his father, Dhatusena. The 
technique was a little unusual—the old 
king was walled up alive. Unfortu- 
nately for Kassapa, he bungled the 
second murder needed to consolidate 


by Arthur C. Clarke 


The lion stairway and humped 
outline (below) of Sigiri rock, 

a fortress-palace rising 

six hundred feet above the plain of 
central Ceylon. 


his position; his half brother, who had 
a better claim to the throne, escaped 
to India and planned revenge. He 
waited eighteen years. 

Meanwhile, Kassapa ruled Ceylon, 
and created the legend—and the mys- 
tery—that endures to this day. Accord- 
ing to the obvious, but inadequate, in- 
terpretation of his behavior, remorse 
for his crimes and fear of his brother’s 
vengeance drove him to seek an im- 
pregnable fortress. He abandoned his 
capital, the great city of Anura- 
dhapura, and took up residence on the 
summit of Sigiri. Here his architects and 
artists created a miracle which, even 
though it is now almost completely 
destroyed, is still one of the authentic 
wonders of the world. 

Continued on Page 162 
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We'd no sooner make an over-chromed, 
two-toned Volkswagen than we'd change 
the classic beetle shape. 

It's not that the chromed version looks 
so bad; it just doesn't make the car work 
any better. 

That's the rule of thumb we go by: we 
change the VW only to improve it, not to 


Never. 


make last year's model look obsolete. 

In 1961, for example, we were able to 
get more horsepower from our air-cooled 
engine without making it any bigger or 
less economical. 

(One thing did get bigger this year: the 
tail lights.) 

Everything on the VW happens for a 
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reason; nothing is for show. 
We don't even havea chrome piece that 
spells out our name. 
We do have a little round emblem with 
our initials on it, though. 
After all, we can't let 600,000 
Americans go riding around in 
unidentified cars. 








Continued from Page 160 

Sigiri Rock is not merely vertical; much 
of the upper portion overhangs. Yet de- 
spite the difficulties involved in climbing it, 
Kassapa’s builders covered the entire three- 
acre summit with a palace built to the edge 
of the rock. Around its base they con- 
structed moats and ramparts which must 
themselves have been almost impreg- 
nable. Even today, the ramparts are thirty 
feet high, the moats eighty feet wide. 


Yet they did not save Kassapa. After 
eighteen years, his brother returned with 
an invading army and laid siege to Sigiri. 
He could not breach the fortifications, but 
by taunting Kassapa with cowardice he 
lured the king away from the safety of his 
fortress. It was a rash move, and a piece 
of bad luck turned it into a disastrous one. 
In the course of the battle, Kassapa had to 
turn his elephant to avoid a swamp, and 
his followers misinterpreted this as a sign 








Irish Mist 


Ireland’s Legendary Liqueur 


its taste delights the world 





80 Proof « Sole U. S. Representative: Munson G. Shaw Co., Inc. * New York 17, N.Y. 
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of retreat. They fled in disorder, and 
when he realized all was lost, Kassapa 
wisely committed suicide. 

Thereafter, the fortress-palace was 
abandoned and slowly fell into ruins. 
For several centuries, however, trav- 
elers were drawn to it by its romantic 
story and by the marvelous paintings 
with which Kassapa’s artists had dec- 
orated the face of the rock. But as the 
wind and the rain did their work, and 
the place became steadily less accessi- 
ble, the stream of visitors dwindled and 
finally dried up. 

“Sigiri” is a corruption of two words 
meaning “‘lion rock”’; yet until the Cey- 
lon Archaeological Commission began 
the immense task of excavating the 
ruins at the close of the last century, no 
painting or carving of a lion had ever 
been found there. Not until a small 
mountain of rubble had been removed 
was it discovered that the entrance to 
the upper fortress lay between the paws 
of a colossal crouching lion, which 
must have dominated the landscape 
for miles around. When intact, it must 
have been as large as the Sphinx, and 
comparable to it in effect. 

You reach Sigiri Rock, and the as- 
sociated village of Sigiriya, after a 
three-hour drive from Colombo; the 
distance is only a hundred miles over 
good roads. Almost certainly you will 
make the resthouse your base; from 
the veranda, the great mass of the rock 
dominates the sky, only half a mile 
away, its gray and pink colors and 


shading changing with the play of sun 
and cloud. It is so close that you may 
be tempted to walk. But take the car; 
you will need your energy. 

You drive through a breach in the 
ancient rampart, and ahead a narrow 
path leads, via several steep flights of 
crystalline limestone, up to the western 
face of the rock—now so close that all 
you can see of it is an overhanging 
cliff. Near the base of that cliff, hugging 
it for five hundred feet beneath the 
overhang, is a great wall of glass- 
smooth, yellow plaster. Though much 
of it has been restored, large portions 
are original and retain the polish which 
once gave it the name of Mirror Wall. 

Between the wall and the rock face is 
a long gallery which climbs slowly up 
the side of the cliff. The wall is so high 
that, except in a few places, it blocks 
all view of the surrounding landscape; 
an army could move behind its cover, 
hidden from prying eyes. 

If you follow the gallery round the 
face of the rock, it will lead you to the 
small plateau which is still gripped by 
the claws of that monstrous lion. Be- 
yond this, the original masonry is gone; 
all that is left are intricate patterns of 
grooving in the rock which show where 
walls and stairs must once have led to 
the very summit. It is safe—but some- 
what hair-raising—to make the final 
ascent up the iron ladders now pro- 
vided. If you have enough energy to 
reach the top, you will find yourself on 
a windy plateau covered with brick 
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An unique hair groom is here 


The virtues of this new hair groom are to be learned only from 
experience. They cannot be told by comparison, because St. Johns 
Hair Groom is, literally, unique. A few drops of this light, benefi- 
cent liquid will keep your hair in place even in a fair spanking 
breeze. The aroma is true West Indies Bay Rum, curiously up- 
lifting. Imported only to fine shops from the Virgin Islands. Five 
dollars the eight ounce bottle, plus tax. Handsomely garbed in 


handwoven palm frond jacket. 


West Indies Bay Company, St. Thomas, Virgin Islands. For name of nearest store, 
write our U. S. Agent, Myron W. McIntyre, Ltd., 292 Madison Avenue, New York. 
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paving, stairs, water tanks and low 
walls, some of them keyed into the 
brink of the rock where it drops off into 
nothingness. 

Around you, on a clear day, the 
view of forests and distant mountains 
is superb. Some five hundred feet be- 
low, you can see that the ground on the 
western side of the rock was once elab- 
orately landscaped. Covering an area 
about half a mile on one side are the 
foundations of pavilions and the out- 
lines of ponds and artificially irrigated 
gardens. All this does not point to a 
beleaguered tyrant hastily securing a 
mountain eyrie so much as to an aes- 
thete with great imagination, virtually 
unlimited resources and plenty of time 
on his hands. Sigiri may have been Kas- 
sapa’s fortress; but it was also his 
Xanadu. 

Forty feet above the gallery, in a large 
pocket tucked immediately beneath the 
overhang of the rock, are the life-sized 
paintings for which Sigiri was famous 
during the Middle Ages and which have 
brought it fame once more after a 
thousand years of oblivion. You reach 
the paintings, or frescces, by means of a 
spiral iron staircase. The pocket hold- 
ing them is so well protected by a wire 
cage that you will feel quite safe inside 
it, despite the fact that you are sus- 
pended from the underside of a rock 
ceiling a couple of hundred feet above 
the ground. Why the paintings are in 
such a peculiarly inaccessible location, 
where they must have been almost in- 


visible, is not such a mystery as it may 
appear. They are all that survive of a 
far more extensive collection, which 
may once have covered the entire west- 
ern face of the rock. They survived 
simply because they were in such an in- 
accessible and sheltered spot. 

The figures are of elaborately jew- 
eled and full-bosomed won en, appar- 
ently emerging from a sea of clouds. 
Several of them hold flowers: some are 
dark-skinned, and may be serving 
maids. Twenty-one figures are still rec- 
ognizable, but at one time there were 
probably several hundred. 

Who are they, and what are they do- 
ing, high on the face of this fortress- 
city? The naive explanation is that they 
were Kassapa’s queens or the ladics of 
his court; a more subtle theory, ad\o- 
cated by Dr. S. Paranavitana, C ey- 
lon’s most distinguished archacologist, 
is that the paintings depict goddesses in 
a cloud-girt paradise. For Kassapa, 
like kings before and after him, consid- 
ered himself a god. Sigiri was the clos- 
est he could get to heaven; the paint- 
ings, the lion, the mirror wall—all were 
part of a symbolism underlining this 
belief. Other tyrants have used moun- 
tains to bolster their megalomania; 
Hitler and Berchtesgaden, for example. 

Queens or goddesses, the ladies of 
Sigiri have beauty, poise and, as one 
writer puts it, “no anaemic tendencies.” 
Every evening, when the westering sun 
sinks low enough for its rays to strike 
beneath the overhang, the paintings 
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glow with warmth and color; this is the 
best time to see them. The light of half a 
million sunsets has poured into the shal- 
low cave that houses the frescoes, the winds 
and the rains of fifteen centuries have 
beaten past them, yet their reds and greens 
and yellows still seem bright from the 
hand of the unknown master who created 
them. 

The smooth surface of the mirror wall, 
immediately below the frescoes, has proved 


an irresistible attraction to visitors. Large 
areas are covered with incised lettering— 
some almost illegible, some still sharp and 
distinct—recording the thoughts of those 
who came to Sigiri before Charlemagne 
was born. Despite the barriers of a strange 
tongue, many of the words still ring 
across the centuries to strike straight to 
the heart of any traveler who stands at 
Sigiri Rock today. 

Continued on Page 190 
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The ASTA membership emblem identifies the professional, experienced 
travel agent who measures up to the high standards of this world-famous 
organization. Depend on him for maximum enjoyment of your trip, tour, 
cruise or resort vacation... for expert guidance in the myriad details of 
trip-planning, including passport, customs, health and currency regu- 
lations. And remember, he sells sea and air tickets at official rates. 
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The coat— DUNDALK. Exclusive: Calibre Cloth shell (65% Dacron, 35% 
Cotton) and 3rd Barrier construction that assures rain protection. Zip-out 
liner of sage Orlon pile. It’s a Maincoat® from Londontown Mfg. Co., 
3600 Clipper Mill Rd., Baltimore 1, Md. About fifty dollars. LONDON FOG 
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NEW ORLEANS 


Continued from Page 62 


never known to the majority, hardly 
understood even by themselves, they ex- 
ercise their influence—through the select 
clubs, such as the modest Pickwick, or 
the significantly named Boston, so old 
that only the Philadelphia Club and 
New York’s Union Club are older; 


through tea parties; and soirées; and 
chats during the intermissions at the 
theater or the symphony; scribbling let- 
ters to this one and that, even to the 
Times-Picayune; boring everybody they 
know, relentlessly and effectively. 

So they do perhaps, after all, work? 
It would be better if people who write 
or talk about the decadence of the South 
(how sick one grows of that facile word!), 
or who sigh or laugh over the poor 


rich or the genteel poor, would, instead, 
consider that the more important thing 
is to recognize the existence of a tra- 
dition, and measure it, and then damn it 
or give it its due. 

Education can provide one example 
of how the tradition has operated in 
New Orleans. Glance, for instance, at 
the origins of the city’s four great modern 
educational institutions—Tulane Univer- 
sity, H. Sophie Newcomb Memorial Col- 
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eritage creates a new approach to fine 
H furniture in its brilliant new Perennian 
Collection. Perennian is designed to satisfy 
both your taste for simple contemporary lines, 
as wellas your desire for warmth and elegance. 
As in all Heritage furniture, every piece in 
this living room makes an individual state- 
ment of good taste and comfort. The distinc- 
tive beauty of the Perennian group is achieved 
by the unusual use of textures, natural mate- 
rials, and sculptured details. The gentle curve 
of a sofa arm accented by mellow imported 
cane. A chest of glowing walnut highlighted 
by panels of rare wormy chestnut. A typical 


A 


TAGE 


Heritage detail: hardware with the soft-pol- 
ished elegance and richness of fine jewelry. 

Only the finest custom furniture is compa- 
rable to Heritage in quality. Unique produc- 
tion skills, however, bring Heritage prices 
substantially below those of custom furniture. 
We invite you to see the Perennian Collec- 
tion at fine stores everywhere. 

For a brochure of the complete Perennian 
Collection send ten cents to Heritage Furniture 
Company, Dept. HO-11, High Point, North Caro- 
lina. Or for an extensive booklet of all Heritage 
living room, dining room, bedroom collections, 


send fifty cents to the same address. 


FURNITURE 
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lege, Dillard University and Loyola 
University. 

Paul Tulane was an American busi- 
nessman, a blunt, squat, hard-bitten 
trader who amassed a fortune in New 
Orleans as a wholesale and retail dry- 
goods merchant. He was born in 
Princeton, New Jersey, and he died 
there. Yet he was of French descent, 
and he obviously liked this remote 
Southern city, in which he spent fifty 
years before, during and after the Civil 
War, sufficiently to bestow $1,000,000 
on Louisiana University, which thereby 
became Tulane University. 

Josephine Newcomb came to New 
Orleans as a penniless child, married a 
New Englander and went to live most 
of her life in New York. She, too, was 
of French origin—she was born Jose- 
phine Louise LeMonnier—and could 
never forget this city in which she had 
spent her earliest years. When she died, 
in 1901, she left $2,700,000 to New- 
comb College in memory of her daugh- 
ter, Sophie. 

James Hardy Dillard had not a drop 
of French blood in his veins, and no 
fortune to bestow on anybody. He was 
a Virginian of Scotch-English descent 
who lived contentedly in New Orleans 
as professor of Latin at Tulane. He was 
sufficiently inspired by something in the 
air of this place to work hard for rural 
Negro education and for better race 
relations, with the result that in 1929, 
when two older colleges merged, they 
paid him the great honor of calling the 
new school Dillard University, for Ne- 
groes. 

There is no need to wonder about the 
inspiration of Loyola University or to 
ask to what tradition it belongs. 
sprang from an academy established by 
the Jesuit Fathers long before the Civil 
War for the Catholics of Louisiana and 
the rest of the South. 

It would be difficult to get better il- 
lustrations of the truth that it was 
neither the Creole tradition nor the 
American tradition that built up the 
New Orleans of today, but a blending 
of both in which each is indebted to the 
other, as New Orleans is indebted to 
both. Nevertheless, this mention of 
education brings us to the one mark of 
the traditional character of this com- 
plex city which most Americans out- 
side New Orleans and many within it 
find disturbing. It is a nonhomogenized 
city—that is, a city with a strong upper 
class, a city with an élite, a city of privi- 
lege. It leaps to the eye. Take a bus out 
to Tulane University and look out of 
the window at the ghettos of the under- 
privileged that you pass along the way; 
and then take a bus or drive out into 
the Metairie District, west of City 
Park, up to the yacht clubs, and see 
how the happier few live. Ask your 
hostess how much she pays her Negro 
maid a week. (You can get a good one 
for $20.) About one half of the whole 
population, white and Negro, live on 
per-capita annual incomes ranging 
from $3500 down to $1000; and 2.2 per 
cent of the population live on incomes 
ranging from $10,000 a year and up to 
no limit at all. In fact, about a third of 
the entire population, the Negroes, live 
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on a per capita income of from $20 a 
week downward to zero. 

Given all this, there was something 
inevitable about the street clashes that 
followed the efforts, in November, 
1960, to integrate two schools in Ward 
9, the biggest and poorest ward in the 
city. The privileged minority did try to 
meet the problem, at least part way. A 
full-length advertisement in the States 
and Item, December, 1960, paid for and 
signed by one hundred business and 
professional people in greater New Or- 
leans, began: “Segregation of races in 
the schools of the South was first an ab- 
solute necessity and then a tradition. It 
is still our preference.” On this basis 
there followed an appeal to the mobs to 
cease from street demonstrations and, 
instead, to rely on the rule of law. 

Nobody, least of all the visitor from 
outside, should lightly blame New Or- 
leans for this state of affairs. But one 
is forced to draw attention to it, and 
to the sad factor in the life of New 
Orleans which it reveals—that this 
pleasure-loving, easy-going and toler- 
ant city has always been urbanely adept 
at tolerating discrimination. 

This practical indifference to the Ne- 
groes’ problems is one of the strangest 
things about New Orleans, since one 
of the most integral parts of the fas- 
cination of the city is the Negroes’ 
contribution to it. However terrible the 
conditions of inequality, Negroes are 
and always were an inseparable part of 
Creole and Amercreole life. White and 
Negro were woven together. They loved. 
They bred. Their children played to- 
gether. Temperamentally they have a 
great deal in common—the Negroes be- 
ing also warm-blooded, emotional, 
easy-going, sensuous, imaginative, light- 
hearted happiness seekers, with their 
own strong sense of the past, their own 
folk memory, their own rich culture in 
which everybody can share. 

The Negroes have contributed to 
New Orleans a mood, a color and a 
warmth without which the city would 
not be what it is. They, too, were born of 
the riverside about which they so often 
sing. Their accents tinge every voice, their 
laughter is in every street, their ghosts on 




















every pavement, their blood on every flag. 
They, too, have known the pain, the passion 
and the melancholy of being conquered and 
oppressed. They, too, know the hate and 
the anger of trampled pride. There is no 
page in the city’s history on which they do 
not appear, no corner of the city that is not 
in their debt—they, too, every one of them, 
the dark brain-children of a Latin dream of 
empire that has stamped and sealed this city 
alone of all the cities of the United States 


with the marks of the Mediterranean’s civ- 
ilization. 

But there is one thing more. When dusk 
falls, and the arc-lit mist steams on the wide 
river, when the fashionable restaurants are 
crowded, when the windows of the Garden 
District open on the closing flowers, when 
the red neon brings back again its brief 
magic to Bourbon Street and the chorusing 
voices under the toy Confederate flags joy- 
ously chant For the South Shall Rise Again 


in Pat O’Brien’s smoke-filled café, when 
every tired barker is lifting a door curtain 
to show nakedness swaying whitely under 
the glaring spotlights and the old sluggish 
serpents of desire begin to uncoil once 
more—then, behind other doors, black 
shining faces, white eyeballs, wailing saxes 
and high-pitched clarinets and the tom- 
toms of plucked bull fiddles remind every 
soul in the city that the Mediterranean that 
fathered it is also an African sea. THE END 














Wollensak Stereophonic Tape Recorder 
Model T-1515-4, under $230 at fine music 
and photography stores everywhere. 





Wollensak means precision in sound! Just touch a button, sit back, relax. Let the magnifi- 
cent Wollensak Stereophonic bathe you in sound, rich, and full-bodied as only stereo tape can 
bring it to you. Listen to the sound of the world’s greatest voices, triumphal orchestras 
captured precisely by the exclusive Wollensak ‘‘Balanced-Tone.’’ Know the unique pleasure 
and satisfaction of owning a Wollensak Stereophonic 

... Of playing 2 and 4 track stereo tapes, or recording wo LLEN SAK 
and playing up to 8 hours single track. Dual speed, Ovvision of Revere camera Company 

10 watts of power. See it, hear it now. 
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WHAT'S 
so 
IRISH 
ABOUT 
THIS 
FOURSOME? 


On-the-Rocks. in a Sour, an Old Fashioned or in 


the latest delight, Irish Coffee, the smoothness of 
OLD BUSHMILLS makes any drink “Click”. It’s 


that exceptional liqueur quality that makes the 


difference. Try it and become a devotee of excellence. 


OLD BUSHMILLS 


IRISH WHISKEY PRODUCT OF THE WORLD'S OLDEST DISTILLERY 


66 PROOF. 100% BLENDED IRISH WHISKIES. QUALITY IMPORTERS, INC., NEW YORK, N. Y. 





IRISH COFFEE 
GLASSES 4 ser 

OF FOUR EXQUISITE 
GOLD-EMBELLISHED 
GLASSES (RET. VAL. $4) 
ONLY $2.50 POSTPAID. 
MAIL CHECK OR M. 0 
(NO CASH OR STAMPS) 
TO BUSHMILLS 
GLASSES, DEPT. A, 
BOX 1284, 

GRAND CENTRAL 

STA., NEW YORK, N.Y. 


N.Y. C. RESIDENTS 
ADD 8 SALES TAX 
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Travel Notes— 
From New Orleans 


to the Louvre 


NEW ORLEANS FIESTA: AN AURA OF ERAS 


The best time to visit New Or- 
leans is in the spring—which usu- 
ally happens between Mardi Gras 
and the hot weather. Spring is also 
the time when the citizenry annu- 
ally dusts off its magnolias for the 
dizzying round of nostalgia known 
as Spring Fiesta—next year’s to be 
held May 4 through 19. The festival 
unwinds with a parade the evening 
of May 4, then quietly lapses into 
**Downtown” and “‘Uptown” home 
tours, patio-by-candlelight peeks, 
plantation picnics and outdoor art 
shows. The “Downtown” and “Up- 
town” tours take place in the after- 
noon and include trips through pri- 
vate homes—giving the visitor a 
once-a-year chance to go beyond the 
city’s facade. 

The *‘Downtown” tour covers the 
Vieux Carré or French Quarter, 
where the cottage interiors present 
an elegant potpourri of antique 
Spanish, Creole, French and Eng- 
lish furniture and bric-a-brac. Most 
of the homes date from the 18th 
Century and have undergone pains- 
taking restoration. To aid you in 
your remembrance of things past, 
hostesses receive in hoop skirts or 
bustles. 

The “Uptown” or Antebellum 
home tours take you into what is 
known as the “American section,” 
developed early in the 19th Century 


TOURS WITH AMBIANCE 


by American and British settlers. 
This area is styled in Greek revival— 
plantation homes, Doric columns, 
and so forth. 

The evenings deepen the plunge 
into yesteryear with the ritual 
known as “‘Patios-by-Candlelight,” 
in which you catch glimpses, 
through much banana and other 
foliage, of hoop-skirted ladies 
swooping through the better-known 
patios-about-town. Assorted choral 
groups wander around the tropical 
gardens singing—ofttimes in unison. 

An outdoor art show, faintly Left 
Bank in essence, is held on May 5. 
Here more than a hundred exhibi- 
tors display oils, water-colors, 
graphic and ceramic art—all for 
sale. 

A plantation picnic takes place 
on May 13 and the price of tickets 
includes a view of wild birds and 
cypress trees, and a box lunch as 
well. 

Auras and eras mingle painlessly 
during the Fiesta, and the visitor is 
made to feel that this annual con- 
juring-up of the past is no ordinary 
historical sight-seeing trek. 

A program and guide book of the 
tours and festivities, containing de- 
tails of times and tour prices, can be 
obtained from the New Orleans 
Spring Fiesta Association, 546 St. 
Peter Street, New Orleans 16, La. 


If by now the past hasn’t succeeded in catching up with you, 


we list a few additional tours calculated to hasten the process: 


More Moss 

Another swamp-see is possible 
aboard the Voyageur, which takes 
you through 32 miles of the Bayou 
Barataria—the pirates’ old swamp- 
ing grounds. There is a snack bar 
and cocktail lounge aboard. Tour- 
ists are not confined to their seats, 
and may take in all the scenery in 
sight—a_ montage of magnolias, 


palmettos, cypress and willows, 


fur trappers, oystermen, shrimp 


boats, Cajun life, the oil industry at 
work—and lots of Spanish moss. 

The cruise operates daily, ex- 
cept Mondays, and costs $7.85 for 
adults and $6.00 for children 
cluding bus transportation from 


in- 





principal hotels to the dock. Fur- 
ther information, including details 
of moonlight excursions, may be 
obtained from Louisiana Cruises, 
Inc., P. O. Box 5455, New Or- 
leans 15, La.( Phone: TW 1-1473.) 


NOVEMBER 


Bayou Bound 


You might try a cruise through 
the eerie on the Bayou Queen. As 
you wind through the dense Honey 
Island Swamp, it is not unlikely 
that you will see an occasional alli- 
gator, a few snakes, a muskrat or 
two, fishing camps and lots of 
Spanish moss. 

An experienced lecturer points 
out flora and fauna en route and 
will be happy to answer any ques- 
tions. Refreshments are served 
aboard at all times and box lunches 
may be ordered in advance. Visi- 
tors should reserve places on the 
boat by phone (CH 2-0420) and 
the Bayou Queen bus will pick pas- 
sengers up at any motel or hotel in 
the downtown area or the French 
Quarter. Cost of the tour is $7.90 
for adults and $3.95 for children 
under twelve. 

Continued on Page 168 
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Expect a record catch 
everywhere you toss your hook. 
For details, ask your Travel Agent, 
or call Pan Am, sales agent for Panagra. 











Delightful beaches are everywhere in 
South America. Fly there now at Pan- 
agra’s fantastic new savings over the 
routes of National, Pan Am and Panagra. 


Gay dances recall the past. 

Yet you'll find superb modern 
hotels and restaurants wherever 

you wander in South America. 


Dramatic cuts in jet fares make the world’s murder-on-horseback called pato. Cruise on 
friendliest continent, via Panagra, one of the __ hidden lakes that mirror the mighty Andes. 
biggest travel bargains ever. No jet surcharge 


—no time limit. New Jet Economy fares are Panagra expands jet service 
Today, South America is nearer than ever. PA NA CRA 


good all year ’round. 
And what wonderful things to do with the — Panagra now flies six luxurious jets per week WORLD'S FRIENDLIEST AIRLINE 





jet savings Panagra tucks in your pocket! to Buenos Aires; five flights to Santiago, For your copy of a 130-page book “How to 
Treasure-hunt in timeless Indian markets. Chile; and daily jets to Lima, Peru. All at Get the Most Out of Your Trip to South 
* America’’ send 25¢ to Don Wilson, Room 
Catch your breath at a breakneck game of _ new, low fares. 4431, Chrysler Building, New York 17, N.Y. 
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ANNUAL 


Mediterranean 
cet Black Sea 
<I> 


15 EXCITING COUNTRIES INCLUDING 
RUSSIA AND THE BALKANS 


On the Luxurious 


23,000-ton, 21-knot “OLYMPIA” 
FULLY AIR CONDITIONED 


50 DAYS+ 18 PORTS 13,493 MILES 
From New York, FEBRUARY 14, 1962 $995 sa 


Join our 6th annual Cruise! Visit 18 Ports on 
7 magic Seas of the breathtakingly beautiful 
Mediterranean where all Western history, 
religion and civilization began. Renowned 
Continental cuisine, expert service, large selec- 
tion of comfortable, cheerfully decorated 
cabins with private facilities. 
Comprehensive shore excursions by 
AMERICAN EXPRESS 


TENERIFFE « LAS PALMAS e CASABLANCA e MALTA 
ALEXANDRIA « HAIFA « RHODES e YALTA e ODESSA 
CONSTANTSA ¢ VARNA e ISTANBUL ¢ ATHENS 
DUBROVNIK e NAPLES e CANNES « GIBRALTAR ¢ LISBON 


See your TRAVEL AGENT 


¢ GREEK LINE 


e NEW YOR® - ATLANTA - BOSTON - CHICAGO - CLEVELAND . DETROIT 
LOS ANGELES - SAN FRANCISCO - MONTREAL - TORONTO - VANCOUVER 

















[oscal More fun for your family at home! 


DIMCO SHUFFLEBOARD 


NOW .. . play this popular resort game right 
at home. Your entire family, and your guests, 
will enjoy playing with famous Dimco Shuffle- 
board sets made for outdoors on patio, porch 
or driveway courts; and indoors in basements, 
game and recreation rooms. 


FREE . . . Court layout plans, how-to-build-it 
details, game rules, and catalog of Dimco shuf- 
fleboard sets. Write to: 

DIMCO-GRAY, 202 East Sixth, Dayton 2, Ohio. 


= A. 
LOWEST 


AIR FARES TO 


EUROPE 


Stay as long as you like... 

fly ICELANDIC, The Va/ue Line. 

Pay $114.30 Less roundtrip than jet 
economy class to Hamburg... for 
family of 4 pay $370.20 Less. Similar 
savings plus biggest Family Plan 
reductions to all Europe. Comfort class 
flights on Douglas DC-6Bs. 

17-day Excursion fares available 

From New York to ICELAND « ENGLAND +» SCOTLAND 
HOLLAND + GERMANY « NORWAY « SWEDEN 
DENMARK « FINLAND « LUXEMBOURG * 


Connections at all terminals for the rest of Europe. 
*no family plan 













Roundtrip fares 
thru next June 30 


ICELAND 


Visit Iceland, 
new tourist discovery 














ASK ANY TRAVEL AGENT 


ICELANDIC ainuines 
@ LOFT 


610 Fifth Ave. (Rockefeller Center) New York 20 PL 7-8585 
37 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 3 FI 6-2341 
210 Post Street, San Francisco 8 YU 2-7651 

Write for folder Y. 
LOWEST FARES of any scheduled airline ANY TIME OF YEAR 
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Town Round 


Gray Line Motor Tours operate 
six tours daily covering all the 
sights and sounds of New Orleans 
and environs: the City-and-Sub- 
urbs jaunt, five and a half hours, 
fare $7; Old and New City Tour, 
three and a half hours, fare $5.50 ; 
Chalmette (Battle of New Or- 
leans), two hours, or Parks, Gar- 


hours, fare for both $2.75 ; Garden 
District, Lake Pontchartrain and 
Mississippi shore, two hours, fare 
$2.75; and New Orleans Night 
Life, a four-and-a-half-hour stretch 
of spot-hopping around the French 
Quarter, ¢. ding with coffee in the 
French Market, fare $5.50. Buses 
leave from Union Passenger Ter- 
minal and all principal hotels. For 
information and reservations: 
Gray Line Motor Tours, Jnc., 
1600 Annunciation Street, New 
Orleans, La. (Phone: 524-0271). 


GOURMANDIZING UPTOWN 


dens and Homes, one and a half 


Plantation Peeks 


The Louisiana Plantation Tour 
is a half-day excursion over eighty 
miles of live-oak country, and in- 
cludes seven plantations, moss 
gins, the tobacco-growing area, 
the sugar-cane region and a scat- 
tering of French settlements. One 
of the more enlightening moments 
of the trip is a stroll through the 
century-old gingerbread of the re- 
stored mansion called San Fran- 
cisco. Built in 1849, its architec- 
ture is Steamboat Gothic—which 
is sort of standard Gothic running 
sideways. 

The Plantation Tour leaves the 
LaSalle Hotel daily at 1 P.M. 
Adult fare is $7.75, children under 
eleven $3.88. 


River Run 

One can take a two-and-a-half- 
hour sail on the Mississippi 
aboard the steamer S.S. President. 
The ship leaves Canal Street Docks 
daily at 2:30 P.M. and returns at 
5 p.M. The fare is $2.75, 


PS, 

Don’t forget the Mardi Gras— 
dawn to midnight delirium—on 
Shrove Tuesday, March 6, 1962. 


The Caribbean Room in the Hotel Pontchartrain (2031 St. Charles 
Ave.) is an elegant and subdued dining spot, just beyond the city’s 
bustling area. Here connoisseurs may revel in Continental cuisine at 
its finest. A few spécialités de la maison worth sampling are: the hors 
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BOISSIERE imported from France 


THE CONNOISSEUR’S VERMOUTH ...The remarkable crystal clarity of 
Boissiere, the original Dry White Vermouth from Chambéry, makes 
every Martini a memorable one... incomparably smooth, subtle, dry. 
And the very making of a model Manhattan is Boissiere French 
Sweet Vermouth — always superbly light. 

IMPORTED BY DENNIS & HUPPERT, NEW YORK, IMPORTERS OF CHAMPAGNE MERCIER. 
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d’oeuvres of lump crabmeat Remick, breast of chicken Hawaiian, 
served in pineapple ring and covered with sauce Béarnaise; trout 
Véronique, sautéed in white wine and served with hollandaise sauce 
and grapes; soft-shell crabs Amandine; and the Caribbean Room’s 
famous ice-cream pie. Before dinner, get a touch of the Dixieland 
jazz in the hotel’s Bayou Bar, a cozy arrangement of fishnets. 


FOR THE VISITOR 


If you plan to visit New Or- 
leans, write to: Greater New Or- 
leans Tourist and Convention 
Commission, Inc., 400 Royal 
Street, Suite 203, New Orleans 
16, La. 


LE SPOT COOL 


Something new happened in 
the Old Quarter when the Royal 
Orleans Hotel opened there last 
year. The Royal Orleans is a 
resort-type hotel of 350 rooms 
with a garden roof, a pool, and a 
cabana club where you might be 
inclined to enjoy an absinthe 
cassis along with the view. The 
hotel is located on Royal and St. 
Louis Streets just down the 
street from Antoine’s, a block 
from Arnaud’s, and a mere three 
blocks from St. Louis Cathedral 
and the Mississippi River. 


a 

A NEW YORK 

ON PARLE EVERYTHING 
The Gray Line Bus Company 

has made a gesture toward fur- 

thering our slow-moving ~ Visit- 


the-U.S.A.” program with its mul- 
tilingual bus. For a fare of $6.95 
the foreign visitor gets a three- 
and-half-hour tour of New York 
in four languages. Push-button 
enlightenment about the more cel- 
ebrated spots is channeled through 
earphones in Japanese, Spanish, 
German, Frenchand New Yorkese. 

And should the foreign visitor 
decide to risk a shopping jaunt, 
the better-known New York de- 
partment stores have an exotic 
army of linguists equipped to 
beam out languages ranging from 
Spanish to Maori. To arm them- 
selves for an expected influx of 
tourists from abroad, the stores 
took a poll to dete: mine employee 
talent in foreign tongues. They 
systematically startled themselves 
with their findings: Macy's 900 
employees speak a total of forty- 
one—with one clerk putting her- 
self down as speaking fluent Bo- 
hemian ; Bloomingdale’ s 375 work- 
ers tabbed thirty-one; Abraham 
and Straus’s employees handle 
twenty-nine. Several of the stores 
counter competition with em- 
ployees who are familiar with Ta- 
galog, Zulu, Hindu and Taki Taki. 
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DUCK KEY, FLORIDA 


OPERATED BY 
THE TIDES INN, 
IRVINGTON, VA 


ONE OF THE 
WORLD'S 
FINEST 
SMALL 
RESORTS 








You will see as Columbus 
did, the enchanted islands... 
the sparkling multi-colored 
waters of the Gulf and the 
Atlantic, the breeze-kissed 
sea, the warm winter sun... 
they will make you, like 
Columbus, forget dreams of 
the Far East, and revel in the 
beauty and charm about you. 
Your spirits will sing to the 
loveliness of the tropical 
nights and sun-drenched 
days...and you will give 
thanks to this Explorer for 

making all this possible for 

you 469 years later. You 
will golf, play tennis and 
stroll on the grounds 
where Columbus trod... 
you will fish in waters 
that fed his crew. You 
will see things Colum- 
a bus didn’t. . . luxurious 
living that makes 
a Isabella’s court insignifi- 
cant by comparison. You 
will meet a group of 
interesting, friendly peo- 
ple and enjoy marvelous 
food, Southern hospitality, 
and the fine wines that far 
surpass Columbus’ dreams as 
they come true for you. 


In the U.S.A... but ISLES away 


Write The Tides Inn, Irvington, Va., 
Indies House, Duck Key, Fla., 
or See Your Travel Agent 
TELEPHONE: MArathon 743-5521 Area Code 305 


“Cognac 
is for people 
who are not 
in a hurry” 


— Michel Martell 








Watcha Frenchman with his cognac. He admires it—inhales it—then 
takes it in slow, small sips. It is very likely to be Martell Cognac— 
the largest selling brand in France. When you buy cognac, do as the 
French do—enjoy it frequently but always unhurriedly. Martell 
took years to reach perfection. So take enough time to savor it in full. 


MARTEL 
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MICHEL MARTELL IS THE SEVENTH GENERATION OF HIS FAMILY TO HEAD THE MARTELL FIRM. 
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Take.tee and gea 
at the magniticent NEW 


RUNAWAY BAY 


HOTEL & COUNTRY CLUB 


Here 
and 


There 


FLIGHTS TO NOWHERE 


A surprising number of peo- 
ple have never flown, and in 
an effort to get the remaining 
earthbound off the ground, 
American Airlines has reinsti- 
tuted half-hour teaser flights. 


TRAVEL GUIDES 


Simon and Schuster in conjunc- 
tion with Socony Mobil Oil Com- 
pany have published four travel 
guides covering twenty-four states. 
The guides are similar to the 
famed French Michelin Guide, but 
use a five-star system, to indicate 
the best in wining, dining and re- 
clining, the additional two stars 


making possible a finer grading of 


These short samples of life in yestaurants, motels, hotels and re- 
the upper air are designed to 
reassure those who for one 
reason or another have “been 
hesitant about flying. ‘‘Flight- 
seeing” is scheduled to begin 
this fall at most large cities 
served by American Airlines— #8 included unless the owner per- 
New York, Boston, Philadel- mits his kitchen to be visited. 
phia, Washington, Detroit, Aside from tips on where to eat 
Chicago, Dallas, Los Angeles and where to sleep, the guides in- 
and San Francisco. Average  ¢lude a sprinkling of history and 
fare is about $6 depending on 
the aircraft: DC-6’s, Convair 
240’s and Electra-Il’s are all 
being used. Although no res- 
ervations are needed, it is a 
good idea to check at the 
American Airlines office in 
your city to make certain the Service stations or wherever paper- 
flights are in operation. back books are sold. 


sorts throughout the U.S. Ratings 
are based on the findings of a 
corps of trained inspectors who 
descend unannounced on the vari- 


ous restaurants ; and no restaurant 





the only resort hotel in Jamaica with ifs 
own 18—hole championship golf course 





statistics about each town, hunt- 


ing and fishing details, available 


ROBERT REIO ASSOCIATES, INC 


golf courses, railroads, airports 


and museums in the area, and 


UMM 


street maps of major cities. They 


FF AY 


HOTEL & COUNTRY CLUB 


sell at $1 each at Socony Mobil 
ymaica, W.1 


Run away from the Doldrums. Come to Runaway Bay! 











MYERS’S JAMAICA RUM + 97 PROOF + GENERAL WINE & SPIRITS CO.,N.Y.C. 


ELEGANT 
CREATIONS 


by prize-winning designer 


ERWIN 
PEARL 


Designed in precious white pal- 
ladium and gold, these inspired 
creations by Erwin Pearl—award- 
winning jewelry designer—exem- 
plify beauty and fine workmanship. 
These are two representative de- 
signs in a wide range of originals 
by this gifted craftsman, ranging 
in price from $30 to $50,000. 


Spirit of 
Adventure 


The luxurious diamond and gem- 
studded thistle pin in palladium 
and 18K gold costs $1,595.00," the 
smart palladium pendant $39.50." 
See these and other Erwin Pearl 
originals at your jeweler’s .. . or 
write Erwin Pearl, § East 47th 
Street, New York, N.Y., for the 








name of a nearby store featuring COGN 

his jewelry. i. offers | 

* Suggested retail price plus 109% FET. er bouquet 

For an authentic bit of Jamaica, try a Myers Golden Daiquiri: cognac, 
% lemon or lime juice, % rich, spicy Myers Rum. Teaspoonful PALLADII [IM vere . over ice 

Sep ...@ precious metal of the platinum grou 

of sugar, dash of Angostura for each cocktail. Shake or blend Plati Metals Divisi P ’ f P group the onl; 
with ice, serve with cherry. A memorable drink —thanks to the nen ’ ? ven to glass 
full and unique flavor of Myers Rum—the spirit of adventure! The International Nickel Company, Inc.,67 Wall Street, New York 5, N.Y. 90 ane 8 
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NEW CUSTOMS 


your local Customs House, before 
setting out, for an approximate 


Ce . 
; Customs exemption for U.S. duty value on specific items. Duty 
- citizens was reduced from $500 to rates vary and are not based on 
vel $100 by the new Customs Re- the whole object but on its particu- 
~" visions Bill, in effect since /ar parts: For instance : if you've 
September 9. Nowcitizensabroad 228! 4 camera in which the lens 
the J P is its chief value, the duty will 
but med than 48 hours may bring come 10 25 per cent of the cam- 
back articles valued up to $100 era's listed price. For a camera 
ate duty free once every 31 days— valued at more than $10, with the 
re- providing the items are for their lens of lesser value than the rest of 
ars own personal or household use. ite comutn, te muy wie wd # 
; , . _ per cent of the camera’s list price; 
of If this should strike ye na a bit so know your parts and para- 
ree confining, consider visiting the — phernalia in advance, and bear in 
U.S. Virgin Islands, from which mind that the customs officer is 
es you can bring back duty free as the only person authorized to de- 
fa much as $200 worth of personal termine their duty value. if your 
: chases exceed the $100 exemp- 
yho or household items. tion he will include in your exemp- 
ari- tion all articles which demand a 
ant see Atte aint neen higher duty rate, and you will pay 
duty on those demanding the lesser 
wll On the revised customs bag- rate. However, if you should en- 
‘ed. gage form, you can lump all for- counter any difficulty in sorting 
eign purchases not exceeding $50 out purchases and their corre- 
- under the category of “Miscel- sponding values, customs officers 
in- laneous Items,” so long as each will be fair in helping you out of 
and article accompanies you and cost the assessment mess. 
less than $5. Saving shop receipts There is an area where values 
int- will help you in filling out declara- remain happily amorphous, and 
ble tion forms, as the prices indicated _ that is the field of art: although 
h.. on the form must correspond to all original artworks are duty 
wis prices actually paid, and you may free, more than one customs offi- 
and be asked to furnish proof should cer has had difficulty in determin- 
hey the customs officers’ assessment — ing the artistic value of abstract 
not match yours. blobs of cement, and chunks of 
abil If your ‘purchases abroad are bronze or plastic and wood, which 
er- likely to include such expensive sometimes tend to resemble con- 





items as foreign cars, watches or 
cameras, it would be wise to ask 


struction materials. 
THE END 





COGNAC 


POLIGNAC 


COGNAC OF THE COGNOSCENTI... Cognac Polignac 


PRINCE 


Ade POLIGNM 





SPECIAL OFFER: 
FOUR POLIGNAC 


offers leisurely pleasures for an educated taste —a seductive 
bouquet to savor slowly, the deep classic flavor of a great 
cognac. After dinner, of course — but as appropriate served 
over ice, or as a tall drink, any time. Cognac Polignac is 

the only cognac whose superb quality is controlled from grape 
to glass by the Cognac Cooperative of France. 

80 AND 84 PROOF COGNAC, IMPORTED BY DENNIS & HUPPERT, NEW YORK 





SNIFTER GLASSES 
WITH GOLD EMBLEMS, 
AS SHOWN, SHIPPED 
TO YOU FROM FRANCE. 
SEND $2. CASH OR 
CHECK PAYABLE TO 
DHP P.O. BOX 2645, 
GRAND CENTRAL, 

NEW YORK, N.Y 


Except for the microphone, the 
Fairchild Cinephonic looks like any 
other 8mm movie camera. It works 
like any other, too. With one amaz- 
ing difference. This one takes sound! 

The Fairchild’s entire recording 
mechanism is inside the camera. A 
single button controls both pictures 
and sound—and there’s no outside 
power source to plug into, because 
the Fairchild is battery operated. 
Even hand winding is eliminated. 

To take sound movies, simply give 
the microphone to your subject, or 
place it close by, in the scene. As 
you shoot, sound is recorded “live” 
—automatically synchronized with 
the action right on the film. 





| 


ly this one takes sound. 


en 


een 


Cinephonic color film comes in 
100 ft. rolls, pre-edged with a per- 
manent magnetic recording stripe. 
You get superb, lifelike reproduc- 
tion of both pictures and sound. 

The new Fairchild 8mm _ sound 
camera is priced at $249, including 
13mm f/1.8 Cinphar lens. And you 
get an introductory roll of Cine- 
phonic color film with processing 
absolutely free. 

Most dealers offer attractive 
terms, plus a generous trade-in 
allowance on your old silent camera. 
Come in for a demonstration soon. 
Once you’ve seen how incredibly 
real Fairchild sound movies can be 
you'll never settle for ‘silents’ again. 





FAIRCHILD SMM SOUND 


FAIRCHILD CAMERA AND INSTRUMENT CORPORATION 
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America’s Best Premium Bourbon 
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OREGON AUTUMN 


Continued from Page 156 


Nothing else seemed to need thinking 
of at the moment; the underbrush kept 
them from scattering, and there was no 
side trail for several miles that they 
could go wrong on. It got dark—the 
darkness in deep timber is impossible to 
credit unless you have been through 
it—and all of a sudden there was a 
whoosh and a thumping of hoofs and 
the noise of bush cracking, and the 
whole herd jumped the trail and went 
ripping off into the woods. Probably 
they had been scared by a bear or a 
cougar along the trail, or perhaps only 
an owl or a rabbit. It was too dark to 
make out anything, and I never did find 
out what it was. After a few minutes, the 
silence was so profound that I began to 
wonder whether I had made the whole 
thing up. 


Any of the older hands would have 
» gone on into camp for the night and 





Will They 
Remember in July— 
That Gift You 
Gave at 
Christmas? 


They will if you give HOLI- 
DAY gift subscriptions. Each 
month next year HOLIDAY 
will be a reminder of your 
thoughtfulness and good 
taste. 

And this is the easy way to 
do your Christmas shopping. 
You'll avoid those tiring shop- 
ping trips though crowded 
stores. Yet you won't find a 
more beautifully appointed 
and written gift than twelve 
issues of HOLIDAY. 

Check your Christmas shop- 
ping list now—you'll find 
HOLIDAY will make the ideal 
gift for almost everyone. Re- 
member, you save money 
when you order more than 
one gift at a time. 

We'll send a beautiful gift 
card hand-signed in your 
name at Christmastime—and 
you won't be billed until 
JANUARY! 

Just fill out and mail the 
handy order form bound in 
most copies of this issue or 
write to: 


HOLIDAY 
Dept. X052 
Independence Square 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


HOLIDAY GIFT PRICES 
1 eon Rt tt BROS 
2 levi. Gites «ss FS 
3 l-yr. gifts. . . . 13.95 











come back the next morning with a party 
to track them down. But it went against me 
to give up without doing something, and 
the horse was all for taking after them, 
darkness or no, so I turned him into the 
gap they had torn in the undergrowth and 
let him try. He stepped out brisk and con- 
fident for two or three miles, got overtaken 
by doubts and started wandering around 
aimlessly, and finally stopped and refused 
to move another peg. It was time, as far as 


that went; he had worked a long day. We 
were in an open place where the light made 
it possible to distinguish objects. I unsad- 
died and turned the horse loose to graze, 
rolled up in the saddle blanket and a slicker 
without bothering about eating, and slept 
like the dead till daylight. 

It seldom happens nowadays that I wake 
up early enough to find out what daybreak 
looks like, and when I do it is because of 
something too unpleasant to give impres- 


sions of nature a chance. The daybreak that 
struck down into the clearing had a hard- 


edged austerity of beauty that would have 


backed any ordinary human unpleasant- 
ness off the board. The dead grass was a 
sharp yellowish white, touched at the tips 
with frost that dissolved into blinding 
sparkles as the sun caught it. 

A grove of half-shed quaking aspens, 
gray-white and pale yellow, floated show- 


ers of thumbnail-sized leaves down into 
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*648 


For 17 days in Israel, Greece 
and Mediterranean Islands 


Group departures every two weeks 


Fly non-stop via Super DC-8 Rolls-Royce 
Jet to Milan...see fabled Venice...then 
sail on a luxury cruise to Athens, Rhodes, 
Cyprus and Israel. You won’t miss any- 
thing in this oldest of the world’s newest 
countries — Haifa, Tel Aviv, Jerusalem, 
Nazareth. And to add to your good time, 
you return with a Mediterranean tan. 


= 1% ee de 


Alitalia offers 3H 


A LITALIA : 





AIRLINES 














—your Travel Agent. 





All prices are based on round-trip jet excursion 
fares from New York effective October 1 — use 
Alitalia’s “pay later” plan and fly for just 10% 
down! For further information consult an expert 


“COME TO OPEN HOUSE IN EUROPE THIS FALL 
AND EXPERIENCE THE EUROPEAN’S EUROPE” de ob ae a ae oe oe on 
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994 


For 17 days in London, Madrid 
and the Canary Islands 


Groups Thurs., individuals 5 times weekly 


The sights of London and Madrid... 
the sun-soaked beaches of the far-off 
Canaries. Nowhere on earth can you play 
so well for the price — palatial European 
hotels .. . lush green golf courses... 
fishing so easy you can catch them by 
hand! And it’s the world’s freest “free 
port” with rare gift bargains. 


NAME 


can f 
other sid : 


ce nn Smee 


oliday specials with Jet fare and all 
expenses paid at the finest hotels and restaurants! 


YOURS FOR THE ASKING —a fascinating color brochure de- 
scribing each holiday special in detail. Just check the trips that 
intrigue you most, fill out the coupon and send it to: 

Alitalia Airlines — Dept. H11 

666 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 
() Israel-Greece ($648) 
() London, Spain, Canary Islands ($594) 









oD the 
the world! 
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983 


For sunny Southern Italy — Rome, 
Naples, Capri, Pompeii 


Group departures weekly, individuals daily 


If you can’t see the whole world, Italy 
is certainly the next best thing. The first 
ten days you'll bask in the warmth of 
this wonderful country and its people... 
travel through villas and vineyards, the 
Blue Grotto of Capri, the works! Then 
you have an option of lingering a full 
week longer at comparably low prices. 


CjLondon Theatre Trip ($421) 





ADDRESS 
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the blue ground-shadows; some stones The glare of the sun, reflected from the That fixed it, of course. The place was s — is SPEC 

from which to dip water had been laid snow-patch, made the pheasant as vivid not worth wasting time on with them ? What 4 r—Ra NY TSI 

beside the little spring pond and they  withcolorasalivecoal.| had gonethrough ganged around staring at me, and they é eS TA 

stood out a sharp gray-white against the enough in getting to the clearing, and I de- _ refused to consider leaving it until I did. 3 

dark stone-gray of the water as streaks of cided to spend the day finding out about it. _I tried heading them toward the trail by @ " # SZ 

vapor drifted into the cold air. Before the idea had more than settled into —_ themselves, but they only lumbered off ; diffe 'E ACe 4 

It was too early for much life to be mov- _ place, the horse snorted and the infernal into thc timber, and then came back and 2 

ing, but a cock pheasant stalked beside cattle, the identical herd of hair-triggered stood around again. I gave up after a ; \ 

some shadowed manzanita bushes and _ brutes thathad stampeded the night before, few unsuccessful tries and walked them | S ole wo makes. 
og Oe 

e ~ 





there were quail and rabbit tracks leading came trudging out of the timber into the _ back to the trail, to their evident relief, 
from the aspen grove down to the water. clearing to wait for me. and down the mountain into camp, 


where I was highly and undeservedly 
commended for bringing them in. I have 
never been back to the clearing since. It | » ® 
W # Y might not have been worth spending a RIPPLE So 
Newcomers to the long stretch of 
‘ valley country between the Coast Range 
Mountains and the Cascades are likely 
to assume—since most of the scenery is 
® made up of great stands of fir—that it 
stays the same the year round, and that 


day in after all, but I never think of it qi 
the few autumn colors it manages will 


without wishing that the cattle could 
have got lost somewhere for a while. 
be swamped by all that uncompromising 
green. The facts are not as extreme as 
5 ( 0 T ( u that. In the open valleys, because of the 
moist climate and mild temperatures, 
the autumn colors do run to sober 
browns and brown-yellows; but in the 
mountains where the seasons change 


more abruptly the orange and ocher and 
crimson and vermilion and flame-and- 
5 coal patterns of vine maple, hazel, dog- 
wood, elderberry, willow, mountain ash, 
€ wild lilac and sweetbrier all strain to 


outdo one another in a scramble of as- 
sorted war paints that make the space 
under the dark firs as incandescent 
as the sweep of the sky above them. 





... especially if it’s 








*TM — Ripple Sole Corp. 











Just this, every drop It would be unscientific to argue that 
this ground-tangle of shrubs and vines 
in Grant's bottle is and bushes and saplings really does gen- 
erate a light of its own, but it is hard to 
8 years old, resist feeling that this is happening. One 
thing that lends plausibility to the idea 
whereas Scotch that is the effect that this blare of color has SURFR! 
on running water. A mountain stream from | 
does not carry an age in a close stand of timber that is 
reached only by reflected light is always PRINCI 
on the label need not be a pale ice-gray that gleams out of the ha Ra 
obscurity like an animal’s eyes in the S 
more than 4 years old. dark. When it enters an expanse of this pon a. 
For mellowness fireworks-colored undergrowth, it way, yor 
’ changes to the same intense blue-black — 
ons that it takes on in full sunlight at this 
it's the age that counts. time of year—a wet wanaane that erent f - By jet: 
hours fr 
days vie 


looks solid enough to walk on, though 
, P water dipped out in your hand is com- e 
Grant's Scotch is sold pletely colorless. CHE 


Even in a stream where the light is 


II th | 
all over e world— completely absorbed, the underwater | 
‘ ; life will go on reflecting it. I was waiting Spri ibs absorb shock, red i: 

t g 5 £ pringy ribs absorb shock, reduce SS 
he finest whisky one late fall for some horses to pack out fatigue — and propel you along — 


from a deer-hunting camp on one of the 


; ; almost effortlessly: They help balance | 
branches of the North Umpqua River 


Scotland produces. 


your weight — and provide excellent 


not far from where I was born. The iia t sli f a 
; oe raction on w i ry sur $. 

horses were late in arriving, and since I ere ee HO 
Wonderful for travel, shopping, 


can never see a stream without wanting Also coast 
to pay it some attention, I decided to housework, golf and all casual ——-— 
® try fishing it. Some frosty nights had wear. Try a pair today. Look for | Suer 
Tr t killed off all the insects, so artificial flies. | RIPPLE® Sole imprinted on the heel 9 
a VAI S were out, and the water looked too dark of today’s smartest footwear, At | Haw: 
for any other kind of bait. I finally rum- better stores everywhere or : Shera 
maged out a couple of mother-of-pearl write for free folder: — 
spinners that had never worked any- 
where else, and strung one of them up | RIPPLE SOLE CORPORATION : oom 
8 YEARS OLD + 86 PROOF + U.S. IMPORTERS AUSTIN, NICHOLS & CO., INC. NEW YORK-NEW YORK | and went out tosee what would happen. | 577-W Mutual Building, Detroit 26, Michigan —: 
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SPECIAL ALOHA RATES 
AT SHERATON HOTELS 





Bok 


DECEMBER AND JANUARY 


© 





= ROOM RATES 


Winter’s wonderful at 
Waikiki. So are the 
‘Special Aloha Rates — 
} 25% off on guest room 
.. rates at all four 
=. Sheraton Hotels 
on the beach at Waikiki in 
December and January. The 
weather is terrific — beautiful 
and balmy. Water tempera- 
ture: 70°. Pure bliss! 

You can save again with 
Sheraton’s Free Family Plan 
—no charge for children 
under 14 in the same room 
with adults. 

ROYAL HAWAIIAN — Special Aloha 
Rates from $12.40 single 
H0ANA—Special Aloha Rates 
from $7.50 single 
SURFRIDER—Special Aloha Rates 
from $10.10 single 

PRINCESS KAIULANI—Special Alo- 
ha Rates from $7.50 single 


See your travel agent for reservations or 
call your nearest Sheraton Hotel. Either 
way, you get confirmed room and rate res- 
ervations in 4 seconds via RESERVATRON, 
Sheraton's exclusive electronic computer. 







By jet: 5 hours from the West Coast; 10 
hours from the East; by ship: 4% luxurious 
days via Matson Lines 
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SHERAT 
HOTELS IN HAWAII 


Also coast to coast in the U. S. A., in Canada and overseas. 
| SHERATON CORPORATION 

470 Atlantic Avenue 
Boston 10, Massachusetts | 
Hawaii is calling me, especially with | 
Sheraton’s Aloha Rates. Please send me | 
| 








| 
| 
| 
| more information and colorful brochures. 
| ee er eee eee ee ee 
| 
| 





1 expected little, and for the first cou- 
ple of dozen casts that was what I got. 
The spinner would hit the water; there 
would be the flash of a trout turning 
sideways to look it over; I would grab 
up the slack in the line to start the spin- 
ner working, and keep on grabbing un- 
til it came out of the water. There was 
never anything resembling a strike. The 
trout would seem to takea passing glance 
at it, and then go away. Finally, trying 
to recover a bad cast before it touched 
the water, I hooked a ten-inch trout at 
the exact moment it flashed, and began 
to realize what was going on. The trout 
were not flirting past the spinner and 
then leaving; they were taking it the in- 
stant it dropped, but they were taking 
hold so lightly and letting go so fast that 
they were gone before I was aware that 
they had even been on. It didn’t seem 
possible that striking at a trout-flash a 
foot from the spinner could lead to any- 
thing, but I tried it, and began to haul in 
trout. The trout averaged only eight to 
ten inches, and there was seldom more 
than one to a hole. Still, that was 
enough. 

One hole did offer a curious illustra- 
tion of how insensitive a fish is to being 
hooked. I slipped on a wet rock as the 
trout flashed, and grabbed back on the 
rod so hard that the line broke in a 
frayed place, and the trout left, taking 
the spinner with him. It required a few 
minutes to put on the remaining spin- 
ner, and when I tossed it in the same 
trout took it, and was hauled in with 
the two spinners sticking out of op- 
posite sides of its mouth. Without the 
light reflected from the autumn foliage 
to see by, I could have fished for a 
week without being sure whether any 
fish were in the stream. 


The Coast Range Mountains that 
wall in the valley country on the west 
are on a smaller scale than the Cas- 
cades, and the native vegetation runs 
to soberer colors: the yellows are 
darker, the reds close to russet, and 
there are places where the oak and 
alder leaves merely dry up, as they do 
in England, without taking on any real 
colors at all. 

Most of the mountain country is 
grown up head-high in evergreen scrub, 
salal, sweet-bush mountain laurel and 
Oregon grape, with little color except 
in the madrofia trees. These also are 
evergreen, but their bark is a beautiful 
pale red that comes close itself to 
being an autumn color. The real color 
is in the abandoned homestead orchards 
that are scattered all through the hills, 
nowaccessible only by means of washed- 
out wagon tracks and stretches of 
broken corduroy impossible to travel 
except on foot. 

The peach orchards are long past 
their bearing season before autumn 
starts, and so are the apricots and 
the berries, but the colors are at their 
best—the luminous blood-crimson of 
old peach trees massed against the 
black shadow of a mountain can bring 
a man closer to tears than he would 
expect—and the matted grass inside 
the fallen rail fences is always dotted 
with old-fashioned red-streaked win- 
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ter apples and little rusty pears and red- real purpose years ago, and they go on 
purple plums. changing color in the fall and shedding 
There are no overtones of tragedy orloss their plums and pears and apples among 
about these places. The people who fenced _ the tall marguerites out of habit, seeing 
and cleared and built on them had no idea no more reason to stop than there was 
of living on them permanently, only of _ to start. 
acquiring a tract of salable timber free A timber homestead does not fall 
from the government by showing that they into complete uselessness when it has been 
were living on it and cultivating it. The logged off and abandoned. After the 
abandonment of the old orchards isa sign logging is over and the place has be- 
of success, not failure; they served their gun to fall into ruin, whatever wildlife 
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Yes, 
the new 
Sony 


TAPEGORDER 
only 


$79°°! 


The first quality tape recorder at a popular price —a smartly-styled instrument 
so versatile its uses are virtually unlimited! Invaluable for students, world trav- 
elers, and businessmen too. The perfect way to start a family album of sound 
— preserving a child’s first word, a confirmation, a wedding day. And nothing 
could be more fun than to capture party conversation, theatrical readings, a 
speech ora poetic declamation. = Features are all deluxe; all that you would 
expect from Sony. Yet the coral and white Tapecorder 111 is only $79.50, com- 
plete with microphone and flight-type carrying bag. 


| SUPERSCOPE [iemeneell Sold at better stores everywhere. 
Ask your dealer how you can start your 

SUPERSCOPE The Tapeway to Stereo family sound album. Or write Super- 
scope Inc., Dept. W, Sun Valley, Calif. 
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*BERTANI VALPOLICELLA (Val-poh-lee-che’-la) 
About Valpolicella, Gourmet Magazine says: “...there 
are few red wines in the world of which one would be 
less likely to tire.” One of many fine Bertani Wines. 
Imported from Italy. LIGHT, DRY RED WINE 


©McKESSON & ROBBINS, N.Y., 1961 
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For the money you usually spend on a winter vacation— 


We'll 
Ive you 
. italy 


- $599* complete! 
Come to Italy, land of art and where living is an art. You visit Lugano, the 
Italian Riviera and Pisa. You go to Milan to make merry. To Rome to spend three 
Roman nights and three Roman days. You sail to the isle of Capri where you may 
be as capricious as you like. Then, under a morning sky, sail to Sorrento. Visit 
Amalfi, Pompeii and Naples. Then to Assisi and the monastery of St. Francis... 
the peace is something to take away with you. Beautiful Florence and gem-like 
Zurich and Geneva are on your exciting itinerary, too. The price for 16 days is 
only $599 and includes round-trip Swissair DC-8 Jetliner between New York and 
Switzerland, all other transportation, finest hotels, all meals, sightseeing trips and 
tips. See your travel agent or call Swissair for a day-by-day schedule of all the 


things you'll see and do on this SWISSAIR 


Italian Holiday. Or send in this 
coupon today. SWISSCARE - WORLDWIDE 


Swissair, 3 East 54th Street, New York 22, New York H-11 
Please send me complete information about Swissair’s Holiday in Italy for only 
$599 complete. Also include information on: (1) Swissair’s Iberian Holiday, 
$499* complete, 1 Swissair’s Mediterranean Cruise (we jet you over and 
back), $691* complete, 1) Swissair’s Ski Holidays. 





Name 
Address 
City & State 














*based on the 17-day economy-class excursion fare 











there is in the country will move in 
on it. Deer and porcupines browse 
on the orchard sprouts and windfall 
fruit, and work over the old boards on 
which salt has been spilled; bobcats 
nest in or underneath the empty build- 
ings; bees take up residence in old logs 
and hollow stumps or inside the house 
walls, to be within cruising distance of 
the fruit blossoms and the fallen fruit; 
bears come to get the honey, and cou- 
gars watch the old paths and wood 
roads for the deer. Even upland game 
birds seem to flock around such places 
in the fall, possibly because the wild 
shrubs bear berries more heavily than 
does land that has never been culti- 
vated. 

Once, walking along an old home- 
stead road on an afternoon in late 
October, I scared up a covey of grouse, 
blue grouse, or mountain quail every 
ten steps. 

There is always a shock of excite- 
ment in the roar of game birds 
taking wing, but | didn’t dare shoot at 
them. I had started out in the hope of 
surprising a bear at work on some of 
the homestead bee-trees, and I was 
afraid of scaring him off. It turned out 
that the noise they made flushing had 
already done that, so that my holding 
back from shooting amounted only to 
rejecting the substance for the shadow— 
but I am glad | did. 


Deer are plentiful in the Coast Range 
country, though the bucks have learned 


to keep well out of sight through the 
hunting season. It is easy to pick the 
bucks out when they do appear, even 
at a distance, because their coloring in 
the fall is a dull slate-blue while the 
does keep their summer brick-red al- 
most till the beginning of winter. Their 
regular routine is to feed at night and 
bed down in some thicket during the 
day, but their usual hour for visiting 
the old homestead orchards is about 
dusk, when they can be seen yanking 
at fruit-tree boughs to shake loose the 
green fruit, the greener the better. Deer 
have an instinctive liking for things 
that are harsh, hot, sour or bitter, and 
they fill up eagerly on acorns or green 
chokecherries, or, when they can find 
it, wild mountain tobacco. They like 
plum sprouts, green salal berries, and 
a big reddish species of madrofia mush- 
room with a taste that must be close 
to the medieval ordeal of licking a red- 
hot spoon. 

I have even caught them browsing 
on poison laurel, which is so powerful 
that a leaf crushed under your nose 
will bring on an instant and blinding 
headache. 

These Coast Range deer are highly 
intelligent, and have adapted them- 
selves to association with humans more 
completely than any game animal in 
the country, with the possible excep- 
tion of the black bear. They can tell 
from half a mile off whether a man is 
hunting or not, and once they have made 
sure of his peaceable intentions they 
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PENNIES... 
the difference between 
a good cheese and the 


worlds 
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There’s no other 
cheese quite like real 
Danish Blue*. Its 
unique flavor is more 
zesty...its creamy 
goodness more full- 
bodied...and its tang 
more piquant. One 
taste will convince you 
that this is the finest 
the continent offers. 
Be sure you get genu- 
ine, imported Danish 
Blue—and you’ll agree 
it’s worth a few pen- 
nies more, 


@OO@©® -oanavia 


DANISH BLUE CHEESE 


fe 
DENMARK CHEESE ASSOCIATION oo - 

ib q 
Free Recipe Booklet. Write P.O. Box 1279, Grand Central Station, New York 17, N.Y. & ga ' 
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will treat him with a casualness that is 
not far from downright contempt. 

Once when I was staying in a hill 
cabin near the upper Coquille River 
and had totally lost interest in hunting, 
] had to shoot a young two-point 
buck that persisted in bedeviling me, 
teasing the dog, upsetting the garbage 
can and tearing down the clothesline 
and dragging it around the back yard 
when I was trying to concentrate on 
working. 

Another time, in the same country, I 
jumped a big six-pointer coming out 
of a myrtle thicket; he lumbered off a 
couple of hundred yards, glanced 
around and saw that I was unarmed, 
and calmly turned back and stomped 
the life out of a rattlesnake that had 
been lying peacefully in the sun mind- 
ing its own business. 


Along the beaches and backwaters 
of the Oregon coast, the autumn rec- 
reation that seems to draw the most 
people is trolling after salmon in the 
creek and river inlets. Memories of a 
childhood summer spent patrolling one 
of the coastal rivers, throwing back 
salmon that had washed ashore so the 
dogs wouldn’t eat them, has meant 
that the sport of catching the things 
has never had more than a limited ap- 
peal—and the limit seems to have nar- 
rowed with the years. 

I don’t know whether clam dig- 
ging lasts into late autumn or not, 
never having liked clams well enough 


to find out, but the coast itself is un- 
failingly beautiful, with its miles of 
gray cliffs and brown grass slopes and 
its benches of black spruce shoulder- 
ing up into the line of Coast Range 
Mountains where the big Douglas fir 
timber takes over. 

It is a meditative kind of exercise to 
fish for sea perch from the rocks when 
the tide is coming in, and an absorb- 
ing pastime to dip candle-smelt out 
of one of the little creeks during their 
fall runs. 

A dozen different kinds of experi- 
ences can be enjoyed walking along 
one of the open beaches when the tide 
is drawing back from it, seeing the 
things it has brought in or uncovered— 
shells, agates, broken crates, glass floats 
from Japanese fish nets half a world 
away, battered life-raft emergency ra- 
tions from World War II, old drift 
logs, wooden cargo wedges, pieces of 
scrolled ship timbers painted in reds 
and yellows and horrible blues, broken 
lengths of bamboo from some out- 
rigger canoe, pieces of basketwork, an 
old-fashioned round army canteen, a 
dead shark... . 

Even in the glassy serenity of late 
autumn, the Pacific is still the wild 
part of the world. History overshadows 
the Atlantic, but along this unimag- 
inable expanse of gray water it dwin- 
dles to almost nothing. The Pacific is 
old, but it is big enough to carry its 
years well. It overshadows all the his- 
tory it has ever made. THE END 
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THERE ARE NO RUMS LIKE THE GREAT VIRGIN RUMS 


MADE IN THE VIRGIN ISLANDS. ENJOY THEIR PURE, FRESH TASTE 
INA VIRGIN DAIQUIRI, A VIRGIN MIST, VIRGIN-KISSED ORANGE 
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Taste adven- 
ture! Try rare 
Virgin Rums 
wherever you 
are — or at 
ease in the 
breeze of 

their own 
fabled islands. 


THE GREAT VIRGIN RUMS 
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US. VIRGIN ISLANDS 











Christmas 
is 16 Golden 


Days at 
. Boca Raton 







Beginning December 17th for 16 glorious 
sun-filled days, it’s Christmas at Boca 
Raton. Every day’s a holiday... brimming 
over with excitement and entertainment. 


be 
ATBOCA,thenights 4 
are bubbly as cham- 
pagne. Haute cuisine 
and fabulous floor 
shows in the Patio 
Royale. Late dancing 
in the Polo Lounge. 


AT BOCA, sport is king. 
Sam Snead and golf on 
two courses. Skeet, ten- 
nis and archery. Deep sea 
fishing in the Gulf Stream. 








AT BOCA, the ocean is magnifi- 
cent. A mile-long private beach 
and a crescent of cabanas. Two 
olympic-sized pools. Evening 
steak roasts. Supervised activ- 
ities for the children. 





Christmas is a family celebration at Boca. There is a shining package of 
pleasure and entertainment for everyone. Teenage parties . . . counsellors and 
activities for juniors. And, as always, everything is done in the regal manner 
that is the hallmark of Boca Raton. Yet rates are surprisingly reasonable. 
Full American Plan. Write now for a calendar of events and special Holiday 
House Party Rates to R.H. Leggett, or see your travel agent. 





Boca Keaton ; 


HOTEL AND CLUB 





BOCA RATON. FLORIDA 














AN ARVIDA HOTEL, A SUBSIDIARY OF ARVIDA CORPORATION 





Nat'l. Rep.: Robert F. Warner, Inc. * New York * Chicago * Washington * Boston * Toronto 
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What sort of 
man is this... 
who makes adventure 
his livelihood? 
He is a man of 
j ent 
ily what he 
ants from life— 
and how to get it. 
He demands the 
original Scotch flavour 
and gentleness 
that set the 
standard of quality 


in 1627. 





















































BOTTLED 
IN SCOTLAND 


QMlaEhiAyg 


BLENDED SCOTS WHISKY, 86.8 PROOF « RENFIELD IMPORTERS. LTD... N.Y. 
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A GAME 
FOR SUPERMEN 


Continued from Page 73 


If Hubbard were in his prime and 
playing in the league today, he would 
be looked on as large, to be sure, but 
he wouldn’t be considered anything 
extra special, as he was in the single- 
wing days. Detroit has a defensive 
line coach, Les Bingaman, who played 
until recently and whose playing weight 
was 320. Bob St. Clair, the San Fran- 
cisco Forty-Niners’ tackle, though a 
mere 260 pounds, is 6 feet, 9 inches 
tall. The 73-0 Chicago Bear linemen 
averaged about 220; the Bears’ front 
quartet and supporting trio now must 
average twenty or thirty pounds heav- 
ier than that. 

There is no such thing as a “big, 
slow lineman” in today’s pro football. 
These new gigantics have not only 
bulk but speed. The Giants’ great 
Negro offensive tackle, Roosevelt 
Brown, weighs 260, has a thirty-two- 
inch waist, and when he runs he streaks. 
His downfield blocking is for the ages. 
The “big, dumb football player” has 
also gone out of the game. These 
gigantics are smart; they have cunning 
and guile. Pro football today is a never- 
ending battle of attempted outsmart- 
ings between the offensive quarterback 
and the captain of the defensive team. 
When, say, Bobby Layne, the veteran, 
tough and always spectacular signal- 
snarler of the Steelers, and the Giants’ 
Sam Huff play a chess match in which 
the chessboard is hard ground and 
chessmen weigh in the tons, the foxing 
and counterfoxing are tremendous. 


The pro offensive has been criticized 
for relying too much on the forward 
pass—about 80 per cent, according to 
some critics. Well, the simply unbeliev- 
able passing and, particularly, the 
catching are what keep our adrenalin 
pumping; but the ground game has been 
having a renaissance. Last year Vince 
Lombardi made a great hit nationally 
by making his Green Bay backs carry 
the ball a good deal; the Forty-Niners’ 
“shotgun offense’—a combination of 
old-fashioned single-wing and spread— 
leans heavily on running; and this year 
the Eagles’ new coach, Nick Skorich, 
is mixing the two games up. The Detroit 
Lions are a fine running team; and, of 
course, Cleveland with its Negro backs 
Jim Brown and Bob Mitchell has the 
two most sensational ball carriers in 
the game. But rushing can be too much 
of a good thing. The St. Louis Cardinals 
led the N.F.L. in rushing last year— 
and finished fourth because their pass- 
ing game was inadequate. 





I had a letter not long ago from a 
friend in Boston. He wrote me: “I have 
long been convinced that professional 
football is all played according to a 
script; and that those remarkable 
‘comebacks’ in the second half by 
teams that have been completely out- 
classed in the first half are all so much 
trimming.” 





That is not a spirit message from the 
late George Apley. My friend is in- 
disputably alive, and otherwise a sound 
and sensible fellow. He is a well-known 
Boston attorney, presumably skilled in the 
rules of evidence; yet his own testimony is 
perhaps the silliest to come out of New 
England since the Salem witchcraft trials. 
It shows that the age of superstition is not 
over, much as we had hoped it would 
be by this time. 


My friend’s false logic lies in concluding 
that, because second-half comebacks are 
frequent in the pro game, they must be 
prearranged, like those gruntfests put on 
by the professional wrestlers. Nothing 
could be farther from the truth. Second- 
half comebacks occur because the players 
are so brilliant and the teams are so closely 
matcl.ed. During the season, every team 
plays every other team in its conference 
twice. Nobody is safe the second time 


around, Last year the Chicago Bears beat 
the Green Bay Packers 17 to 14, then went 
under by 41 to 13 in the second encounter. 
The Cleveland Browns creamed the Phila- 
delphia Eagles 41 to 24 and three weeks 
later lost to them in a cliff-hanger finish, 
29 to 31. The Eagles won the champion- 
ship of their conference with a nine-game 
winning streak and came from behind in 
seven of them. No team is sure of win- 

Continued on Page 182 
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LUXURY MIST 
A cloud of fragrance at a finger’s touch—brilliant 
finale to the luxury of a Royal Secret Beauty Bath. 
Slim golden aerosol robes you in a heartlifting fra- 


grance that clings for hours with sweet persistence. 


Amaane 
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PLACES TO STAY DIRECTORY 





Jamaica 





CARIB 


sea & country club 








Luxury Suites at regular room rates! 
King-size breakfast, dinner and suite complete for $13 
daily*. Not only your own hotel terrace high over the 
breeze-cool North Shore, but living room, air conditioned 
bedroom and private bath. 20 acre tropical gardens, pri- 
vate beach, sulphur spa, swimming pool, native floorshows 
and dancing nightly . . . Jamaica in a nutshell on this 


millionaire’s estate. 


Don Bardowell, Vice President & Gen. Mgr. 


In JAMAICA 
a most unusual 
resort 


*or $7.50 daily without 
meals. Both per person, 
double occup. thru Dec. 15. 


| 
| 
| 
| See Your TRAVEL AGENT or 
| Robert Reid Associates Inc. 
| Representatives 

610 Fifth Ave., New York 20 
| PL 7-2444 
] Also Chicago « Hollywood 
| London + Miami + Toronto 





Bermuda 


Puerto Rico 





Bermuda’s Newest Hotel 
is Right On The Beach 


And it has everything to delight you 
from a private beach outside the 
door to balconied rooms overlooking 
the ocean. 

There are tennis courts, a pool and 
yacht basin on the premises also, two 
championship golf courses, just over 


the hill, and Hamilton’s but a short ride. 

And, of course, there’s the same HCA 
incomparable service and famous cui- 
sine, that you enjoy at The Plaza, New 
York, The Mayflower in Washington 
and all HCA hotels. 
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HOTEL CORPORATION OF AMERICA 





. ° 
Capistrano-Harringay 

Two beautiful estates: one with view of Harrington Sound, 
Tucker's Town & the South Shore; the other with sand 
patio & private dock on Harrington Sound. Gracious House 
keeping Suites & Cottages. Maid Service, Eur. or Bermuda 


lan. Capistrano-Harringay, Smith's Parish, Bermuda. 
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Fun people. Famed 
people. Young peo- 
» ple. Mature people. 
@ Distinguished peo- 
m ple. Tired people. 
a People who want to 
- %* rest & people wh 
want to play. Almost gm 
everybody prefers the 





most popular resort 
hotel. So no wonder 
it isn’t always easy ‘7 
to get a reservation =. \ 
there. The secret? Early does 
it! Make your reservation now! 
Enjoy every luxury, 
every service ... all 
water sports, danc- 
ing, romancing... 
glamorous island 
foods and drinks! 


EUROPEAN PLAN: Singles from $17,.Doubles from $21 
from May 15th to December 15th. RESERVATIONS: See 
your Travel Agent, any Hilton Hotel or Hilton Res- 
ervation Office. Cable: Hiltels San Juan. 
































THE EMERALD BEACH—a 


resort hotel in the grand man- 


—. 


ner. Longest private beach 





Cc in Nassau, dock, all sports. 


NASSAU _ Fhertainment. Open ail year. 


write 532 Madison Ave., N. Y. 22, for free folder 



















Vp 
é AND APARTMENTS 
FORT LAUDERDALE, FLORIDA 


C. E. Knight, Owner-Mgr. 





= Yours for a Perfect Vacatio 
in FLORIDA 


On the Ocean 


Renowned for club-like atmosphere, 
superior service and furnishings. 196 
rooms with tiled bath and cross 
ventilation, most with ocean views. 
Ample free parking. Swimming pool, 
cabanas and block-long beach. Re- 
duced rates during Christmas and 
thru January 23. For folder write: 





Box 351-HM 


FORT LAUDERDALE, FLORIDA 





PALM BEACH, FLORIDA 
@ Society’s Favorite Rendezvous 
@ 11 Sparkling Acres of Sunshine 


Rey 
Paim Beach 


TEmple 3-5761 


NEW YORK 
LExington 2-8514 











Travel Directory 





attractions, things to do, 





Forget winter dreariness in the sun-drenched 


The Only Complete Guide to 
New York State ... 


More than 500 top places to stay from N.Y. 
City to Niagara Frontier. 260 pages spotlight 


see and enjoy. 


Loaded with illustrations and quick-reference 
maps. Send 50c to Dept. HM, Thruway User’s 
Guide, Hotel Utica, Utica, N.Y 





surf at the Colonnades Hotel. Two sparkling 





pools, an inviting ocean, and 825 feet of powder- 
soft white beach to relax and tan you. Deep sea 
fishing at your door. Colonnades nights are a 

little more starlit. Dance to marvelous music... 
food is divine. The Colonnades roster of social 
activities is exciting. Enjoy informality... and the 
company of other happy people. Accommodations 
and service... superb, with “special” luxurious 
touches. Come stay with us! We'd love to have you! 





Write Dept. H-1 for free color folder ! 


olonnades ie: 


PALM BEACH SHORES 
Riviera Beach, Fla., Ph.: Palm Beach VI 4-5221 


F. Dan Haselmire, President 





foe 


_—s 
Fal ST. PETERSBURG 


= | ee Opening October 19 
Enjoy Florida at its best. 300 attractive rooms—spa- 
cious facilities—traditionally {.ne food— con plete social 
program —-atmosphere of genuine hospitality. For in- 
formation and reservations write M, R, MeNiel, Mgr. 


Gulf Winds Vacation Apts.—Motel 


200 luxurious apartments on Gulf of Mexico's widest 
beach. Near fishing, golf, shopping, attractions. Empire 
Room cuisine & lounge. Reasonable rates for 1, 2 bed- 
rooms with kitchenettes. Bring the Family. Color brochure. 


Taylor H. Carr, Box 6218-H, St. Petersburg Beach, Fia. 





50c in coin to: 





Independence Square 








A NEW GUIDE 
TO RESORT AND 
TRAVEL ACCOMMODATIONS 





The first edition of Holiday’s Places- 
to-Stay Directory will be available on 
January 1, 1962. It will be a handy 36- 
page guide to more than 200 domestic 
and foreign hotels, ranches and re- 
sorts. You may now reserve one of the 
first copies off the press. Just send 


PLACES-TO-STAY DIRECTORY 


HOLIDAY MAGAZINE 


Phila. 5, Pa. 
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Wishing Well Hotel 


Rancho Santa Fe, California 

Box 126—Phone Plaza6-1123 
For those that enjoy luxurious dining and com- 
modious living, this residential hotel is full of charm 
and atmosphere. Tucked away in an ideal setting — 
delightful outdoor patio for poolside dining under 
the stars. Excellent cuisine, superb service. Hiltons 
Carte Blanche, Diners’ Club. Recommended by 
AAA of So. Calif., Duncan Hines. Brochure and 
rates on request. 





° * ° . 
La Quinta Hotel, La Quinta, California 
American Plan vacations at secluded resort in Palm 
Springs area. Swimming, riding, tennis. Golf privileges 
available across the road at La Quinta Country Club. De- 
licious cuisine. Dancing nightly. Season Nov. 22-April 23. 
Represented by Glen W. Fawcett, Inc. 





Furnace Creek Ranch, Death Valley 

Real western ranch for swimming, riding, golf, hiking. Cool, 
clear nights—warm, sunny days. Ranch rooms, cottages, 
dining room, corkscrew cocktail lounge. Modest Eur. Plan 
rates. Nov. thru Apr. Operated by Fred Harvey. Write 
for brochure & rates. Pp, O, Box 51, Death Valley, Calif. 





* * 
La Valencia Hotel, La Jolla, Calif. 
The traditionally fine hotel in climate-perfect California's 
lovely and distinguished ocean-side community. Rooms 
and suites overlooking the blue Pacific, heated pool, won- 
derful gardens. Five restaurants. For information write 


Dick Irwin, La Valencia Hotel, La Jolla, Calif. 





The Inn at Rancho Santa Fe, California 


Southern California's ‘four seasons”’ resort. Finest all-year 
weather for golf, riding, tennis, pool. Picturesque atmos- 
phere. Fine food. Sight-seeing in San Diego Co. & old 
Mexico. Write Wes Hadden, Mar., for folders. 

The Inn at Rancho Santa Fe, Calif. 





Colorado 


Send for AS p . N 
FREE Fat a AY 
- SKI MAP 


Send for free illustrated 
folder and map giving 
complete details on 45 
miles of runs on famous 
Aspen & Buttermilk Moun- 
tains —served by six chair 
and two T Bar lifts with com- 
bined capacity of 5,100 pas- 
sengers per hour. No long lift 
lines. No crowded slopes. 
Shows areas for beginner, inter- 
mediate and expert skiers. In- 
cludes daily and weekly lift rates 
and information on the Aspen Ski 
School under the direction of Friedl 
Pfeifer and Fred Iselin. Also complete 
directory on all types of accommodations 
and special entertainment features. Write 


ASPEN SKIING CORP. 
DEPT.13 ASPEN, COLORADO 


















New Jersey 





ONE OF THE 7 GREAT 
INNS OF THE WORLD 


NOrmandy 2-7200 


Visitors to the Philadelphia-Camden 


area have come to know and love this 
pleasant Inn with its Dorothy Draper 
decorated guest rooms, lounges and 
restaurants, all air conditioned. Swim- 
ming pool, parking for 600 cars. Just 
5 minutes from N. J. Tpk. Exit 4, 10 
minutes to downtown Philadelphia. 
Write for color brochure 
Fred R. Clausen, General Manager 








Vermont 





bg at Smugglers 


LODGE Notch 


Centered among the most extensive ski facilities in the 
J.S.A. Gay luxurious ski living, continental atmosphere. 
Outstanding French cuisine, wine. cellar. Cocktail 
lounges, gay game rooms, dancing, skating. Sport shops, 
world-famous ski school. Reservations advised. Tel. 
Stowe AL 3-7311. Write Ivor Petrak, Mgr. BROCHURE. 


STOWE 7, VERMONT 





PALM SPRINGS’ 
LUXURY RESORT 


Truly fabulous resort in 23 acres of 
exotic tropical gardens. Swimming, 
sun-bathing, riding, tennis—Country 
Club golf privileges, Gourmet food. 
lan rates. 


Capon 


El Mirador 
Hotel 


Palm Springs, California 
Reservations: Consult your travel agent; 
write or call Palm Springs FA 4-1141; 
L.A. MA 6-7581; S.F. YU 2-6905; Seattle 
MU 2-1981; Portland CO 9899; S.D. ZE 8500 


European 





Hotel Westward Ho 


National prestige, resort atmosphere 
and in-town convenience in 


Phoenix, Arizona 


Delightful any month of the year fo 


Vacations 


Convenient location, Europeat 
Plan rates, year around air- 
conditioning for visitors on 


Business 


Write P. O. Box 2711-A for 
color brochure and rates. 


RESERVATIONS: Consult your 

Travel Agent, write, wire or phone 
Phoenix AL 3-2181; L. A. Office 
MA 6-7581; S. F. YUkon 2-6905; 
Seattle MU 2-1981; 
Portland CO 9899. 


















Furnace Creek Inn, Death Valley 

Plan asun-drenched vacation at this luxurious Fred Harvey 
Am. Plan resort. Golf, swim, ride, tennis, under clear 
desert skies. Delicious food, nightly entertainment. Families 
enjoy this historical desert. Nov.—April. Write for color 


brochure & rates. P. O. Box 51, Death Valley, Calif. 
Desert Air Hotel, Palm Springs, Calif. 


300 acre family resort. Two 3200’ turf landing strips for 
private planes. Swimming, riding, airplane rides, nightly en- 
tertainment. Golf center. Delicious food, cocktails. Deluxe 
accommodations, housekeeping cottages. Write or phone: 


328-3101 inPalm Springs or DUnkirk 3-0708 in Los Angeles 








ANNOUNCING 
THE OPENING OF 
PREMIER SEASON 
The new Kimball Resort 
island of Kauai. A Hawaniar 


from care 


Halekulam, Honolulu 


Waiotai 


“or reservati 


phone, ca 
15, Hawau 











Alabama 


Relax and Play 
on Mobile Bay 













Point Cleer, 
Alabeme 


A private pleasure-land for the discriminating, occu- 
pying historic Point Clear on Mobile Bay. Superb 
cuisine and luxurious comfort in the intimate club 
atmosphere of a 350-acre estate. Home of Lakewood 
Golf Club, scene of network TV matches. Giant pool 
with cabanas, tennis, lawn bowling, sailing, deep-sea 
fishing cruisers. American Plan. Write for color brochure 
James D. Pope, Resident Manager, 
GRAND HOTEL © Point Clear, Alabama 


Murray Stevenson, Vice President 


Virginia 








ONE OF THE. WORLD'S 
aS ed ed OL 
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IRVINGTO 











SUN SPENDS THE WINTER! . 


Join us for the Christmas and New 
Year’s seasons this winter. Riding, 
fishing, golf, tennis, swimming. Amer- 
ican or European rates upon request: 
Phone: WEstport 5-3791, Box 2808 
Phoenix, Arizona 


Lake Feasant 


GUEST RANCH 


a this is Dradise! 






id 











4 sg iy It's Arizona, with its sun-swept desert 
\// aA a and pastel mountains, its golden days 
5 ~w/} and tempting nights. It’s the luxury of 


America’s finest desert resort, 10 miles 
from exciting Phoenix. It's you—lazy as you like; or riding, 
swimming, dancing, golfing, playing tennis, having fun your 
favorite way . . . Want to come? NOW’S the time to arrange 
your vacation at: 


PARADISE INN... PHOENIX, Ariz. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 743 No. Wabash Ave.® Superior 7-3933 
Hotel Valley Ho—Scottsdale, Arizona 


Arizona's newest and finest year around hotel. European 
plan. Luxury living at sensible rates. In the fabulous Scotts- 
dale, Paradise Valley, and Camelback Mountain area, just 
12 miles northeast of downtown Phoenix. 


Robert Foehl, Manager Phone WHitney 5-6321 
Mountain Shadows, Scottsdale, Ariz. 


New golf course! 150 more new guest rooms! New VIP 
cottages! Ready for winter visitors. Gay new social & busi- 
ness center of Phoenix, in the shadow of Camelback Moun- 
tain. Gourmet cuisine. 15 minutes from Phoenix Airport. 
For color folder & rates write Don B. Burger, Gen. Mgr. 


La Loma, Litchfield Park (Phoenix) 


Phoenix, Arizona Completety furnished private bunga- 





























lows. 2 dr 3 bedrooms, baths. living room, fireplace, kitchen 
dining room, patio, terraces. Golf Club membership an 
pool. Hotel service. Rentals by mo., season. Write 
New York—City Hoteis 
: © 100% fresh air-conditioned, 
e with dial-it-yourself control! 
Only + © 550 seat professional thea- 
ONE *e Continental registration 
;and checkout—no standing, 
eno waiting in line! 
. 
New York : Overlooks Central Park... new 
every room—bath, radio, tv... 
+ popular continental cuisine. 
Singles $9.50 to $15 ; 
Has All Doubles $15 to $23 
These Teletype NY 1-3949 
Phone CI 7-7000 1 i” 
Features! : Write for new color : o> 
ee vee 
ebrochure #H. Or * 

106 Central Park South at 6th Avenue, N. Y. 
Hotel Meurice, 145 West 58th St., N.Y. 
Centrally located two blocks off 5th ave. Around the cor- 
tastefully furnished accommodations. Singles from $10, 
Doubles from $14. Suites from $15. T.V. and radio available 

Telephone Circle 7-7440 
Massachusetts 
Restful, scenic surroundings, spacious rooms; delicious 
meals. Sports. Recreation for all the family on our 250-acre 
estate. Tobogganing, skiing (rope tow), skating at door 
125 rooms. Sib $18 day. Open all year. Color folder. 





Reade Whitwell, Mgr., The Wigwam, Litchfield Park, Ariz. 

: tre for meetings, conventions! 

*custom designed furniture in 

e* 
Special Family Pian 
- 

* see yourtravel agent. haps > 
ner from Central Park & the Coliseum. Unusually large, 
The Northfield 

A. Gordon Moody, Mgr., East Northfield 32, Mass. 
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If you want to see 
the real Southwest, come to 


& CASTLE # 
HOT SPRINGS 


in Arizona 


CLIMATE Brilliant, cloudless, dry 
days—cool nights. And how you sleep! 


FOOD Superb cuisine served in an 
attractive and informal dining room, 
at picnics, daily buffets around the 
pool and prompt room service. 


SPORTS Horseback riding over an 
infinite number of mountain and 
valley trails; golf, tennis, swimming 
and natural springs for relaxing baths. 
WAY OF LIFE The resort is limited 
to one hundred guests. They, and 
those who serve them, produce a 
charming way of life that is unique. 
Write for illustrated folder. 
Castle Hot Springs Hotel 
Castle Hot Springs, Arizona 
Walter Rounsevel, President 
Neil Hardcastle, Manager 


YWCGOn'S 
Wild forse Ranch Club 





WORLD FAMOUS 


Arizona's Oldest and Finest Ranch Resort Club 


Opens 22nd season. For the best vacation you will 
ever have! Rates from $85 to $130 weekly for 
everything. No extras. Horseback riding, heated 
swimming pool, delicious food. Arizona at its 
best. Write for illustrated folder. 


Mr. & Mrs. Howard W. Miller, P.O. Box 5505, Tucson, Ariz. 


1@ 
» 
ARIZONA 


bs Heart of the Scenic Southwest 


Western Gateway to Mexico 










Free color booklet write: 
Sunshine Climate Club, 6115-B, Pueblo, Tucson, Ari 





It's ideal now in Sunny Arizona! Make carly res- 
ervations for Nov. 1 opening of our 20,000 acre 
luxury Ranch Resort. Golf, swim, all 
ranch activities. Children’s coun- 
selor. You're only hours away 
from sunshine and a warm 
dry climate. See your travel 
agent, write or call 
Dallas Ga 


int 
Rancho de los Caballeros 
Wickenburg, Arizona 








. * 
Hotel Adams, Phoenix, Arizona 

Unique & historic hotel— meeting place of the Southwest — 
completely modern service & accommodations. Air-condi- 
tioned; roof swim pool; fine restaurants, with 24-hour serv- 
ice; drive-in Auto Lobby; fabulous collection of pioneer 
days photos & paintings. Write for folders and rates. 


* * 
Camelback Inn at Phoenix, Arizona 
Open Oct. 8-Early May. Golf under sunny desert skies at 
Paradise Valley Club. Thanksgiving & Christmas-New Year's 
are two great standout vacations for family fun. Mouth-wa 
tering food. Am. Plan. Mgmt. of the Jack Stewarts since 
1936. Write, wire or phone. Phoenix, Ariz. WHitney 5-8441 


Saddle Leather Fun in the Valley of Sun 


Share charm of old fashioned ranch. Spacious rooms, 
private baths, heated pool, extra fine saddle horses, tasty 
homespun meals. Family groups invited. Write for folder 
Two Bars Seven Ranch of Arizona, 

Box 10, Wickenburg, Ariz. 


. 
Lazy K Bar Ranch, Tucson, Arizona 
Plan Thanksgiving on this picture-story-book ranch estate 
Fabulous desert mountain setting. Modern pool, riding, 
steak fries, square dancing, delicious food. Highly recom 
mended. Take advantage of our early season special rates 


Write: The Spauldings, Route 1, Box 569, Tucson, Arizona 


The Wigwam, Litchfield Park (Phoenix) 


Arizona’s Country Club Resort 15 miles from Phoenix, 
Private 18-hole golf course, heated pool, tennis, riding 
and evening entertainment. Family holidays a specialty 
at Christmas-New Years & Easter. Write for Holiday 

















Program, color folder, rates and complete information. 
. * 

White Stallion Ranch 

Relax in sunny, dry climate. Guest and operating cattle 

ranch on 10,000 acres virgin land. Heated pool. Renowned 

for food and friendly informal atmosphere. All ranch 


activities. A Treadway Inn affiliate. Write 


Brew and Marge Towne, Rt. 1, Box 567, Tucson, Arizona 
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( Gmpumen heL With cCheqanec 


WHITE SHOULDERS 
GREAT LADY 

MOST PRECIOUS 
GOLDEN SHADOWS 





Colognes: $2.75, $5, $9.50 
Bath Perfume: $3.50, $6 


GREAT LADY Perfumes: $3.50, $6.50, $12, $20, $37.50, $150 
Colognes: $3.50, $6.50, $10 
Bath Perfume: $3.50, $6 


MOST PRECIOUS Perfumes: $2.75, $5, $10, $18.50, $35 
Colognes: $2.75, $5, $8.50 
Bath Perfume: $3.50, $6 


GOLDEN SHADOWS Perfumes: $2.75, $10, $18.50, $35 
Colognes: $2.75, $5 


{ WHITE SHOULDERS Perfumes: $2.75, $5, $10, $18.50, $35, $110 
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Continued from Page 179 

ning both its games with any other 
team, and no matter what the pickers 
say, no team is sure of winning the 
first one. 

Let me give an example. The Giants 
played their first home game last year 
against the Redskins, as 60,000 of the 
eager wadded the Yankee Stadium. It 
was the first time the Redskins’ Ralph 
Guglielmi, who had dislocated a knee 
in an August exhibition game, was 
quarterbacking during the regular sea- 
son, and he was making his big bow in 
the Big Town despite the trick knee 
and a temperature of 102 degrees from 
a virus infection. 

On the road the Giants had already 
beaten the Forty-Niners and the St. 
Louis Cardinals and taken a close one 
the previous Sunday from the Steelers, 
with Bobby Layne playing like a mad- 
man to overtake them. The Giants 
looked hot, all right, and the pickers 
had unanimously agreed that they 
would clobber the Redskins. 

When there were only twelve min- 
utes and ten seconds left in the game, 
the Giants were leading 24 to 10. All 
afternoon Guglielmi had taken griev- 
ous punishment from that marvelous 
and terrible Giants defensive team. 
You’re doubtless familiar with the 
sports writers’ cliché, “‘resounding 
tackle.” There was hardly any wind 
blowing that afternoon in the stadium, 
and the tackles that Cliff Livingston 
and Jim Katcavage and Huff and 
Robustelli and Grier hit Guglielmi with 
didn’t resound, they reverberated. 

But the Giants couldn’t take the 
heart out of Guglielmi, and as the 
curtain was coming down he threw 
eight passes, connected with them all, 
and the eighth brought a touchdown, 
changing the score to 24-17. Then the 
Redskins pulled the ancient on-side 
kickoff, in which the team spreads out 
slightly behind the kicker, making 
everybody eligible for recovery after 
the kick has gone ten yards, and man- 
aged to get possession of the ball— 
pretty miraculously, | thought, seeing it 
was against the Giants. 

Guglielmi went back in the game 
and threw ten more passes. The last, 
with seconds left to play, was caught 
for another T.D. that was converted. 
Final score: 24-24. The bookies must 
have taken a pasting equaled only by 
Guglielmi’s. 

But here’s something I saw that the 
sports writers up in the press box didn’t 
seem to catch. At least they didn’t men- 
tion it in their stories next day. After 
Guglielmi threw his final pass and sat 
on the bench watching Bob Khayat 
convert for the tying point, 1 happened 
to be standing a couple of yards behind 
him. Suddenly he slid to the ground, 
landing on the grass on his knees, and 
began to weep and vomit at the same 
time. That didn’t look very scripty to 
me; nor did the furious and indubita- 
ble self-disgust in the Giants’ dressing 
room. 

Then there was last year’s game in 
Baltimore between the Colts and the 
Detroit Lions—in December, when 
things were getting tense and crucial 
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When Only the 
BEST Will Do... 


serve 


MEIER'S 


“Perhaps no 
other wine— 
imported or 
domestic — 
can compare 
with the distinctive, pleasurable taste of 
MEIER’S Isle St.George SAUTERNES. 
Pick up a bottle soon. . . serve it well- 
chilled with seafood, chicken, or other 
light meats. You'll delight in every sip 
of this remarkably fine white wine.” 
HENRY O. SONNEMAN 
WINEMASTER 


A free copy of “Wine > 
Cookery,’’ prepared by the Ce 
staff of Gourmet and featur- A tay 
ing excellent wine-cooking 

recipes, awaits you. Write 

for your copy and the name 

of your nearest MEIER’S 

Wine dealer. 


MEIER'S WINE CELLARS, INC., Silverton, Ohio 


Producers of Lake Erie Islands District Wines 


- 
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Set oe 
iia AND LIVE! 
| BURGESS ' A sleepy driver is alerted 








by a battery-powered 


warning device. For de- 


Burgess Batteries. Long- 
lasting, self-rechargeable, 
plus exclusive chrome 
ys , protection. 


BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY 


DIVISION OF SERVEL. INC. 


FREEPORT, ILLINOIS NIAGARA FALLS, CAN. 





pendability, always buy — 





Established 1864 
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STATE STREET 
The Restaurant Landmark of 
ALBANY, NEW YORK ¥ 








Favored in FLORIDA 


Delightfully different Delray Beach 


Discover the delightful difference of a 
Florida vacation in Delray Beach. It’s 
a country-squireish sort of town right on 
the seashore just 16 miles south of Palm 
Beach. It’s free from hustle and glitter, 
yet there’s much to enjoy. Deep sea 
fishing, golf, boating, polo games, smart 
shops, excellent restaurants, top-notch 
places to stay, plus a splendid beach and 
gentle surf. For full details mail coupon. 


DELRAY 


Chamber ofCommerce,Dept.HM-1 


a BEACH -. 


“ Delray Beach, Florida 
Send details about delightfully different vacations: 











l 

| 

| Name 

Address 

| City State 

| Check choice. Hotels 0 Apts. 0 Motels 0 
| No. in party. Dates to 














in the Western Conference race. If the 
Colts lost this one, they would be in 
a triple tie with the Forty-Niners and 
the Packers. The Colts had won the 
N.F.L. championship in 1958 and 1959, 
and the worthy citizens of Baltimore 
had gone completely off their rockers. 
Now they were praying for a third in 
a row, which no team had ever ac- 
complished since the inter-conference 
playoffs were introduced in 1933. And 
bear in mind that, in Baltimore, pro- 
fessional football is not merely a spec- 
tator sport; it’s more like an old-time 
hell-fire camp meeting. 

In this crucial game last December, 
the moment came when Detroit was 
leading Baltimore 13-8, with forty-six 
seconds left to play. Johnny Unitas, 
the Colt quarterback whose genius has 
brought him the ownership of a million- 
dollar bowling alley, rared back and 
flung a forty-three-yard scoring pass to 
Lenny Moore, his great Negro flanker 
back, making it 14 to 13. Hallelujah! 
Baltimore’s enraptured fans swarmed 
on to the field. Big Daddy Lipscomb, 
the Colts’ defensive tackle, who strips 
at 288, swarmed on with them and did 
an interpretative dance. When the field 
was finally cleared, the T.D. was con- 
verted, and everybody thought the 
Colts were still the champs—at least 
for another week. 

Time had not run out completely, 
however; there still remained a few 
seconds, and more or less as a matter 
of form the Colts kicked off and downed 
the Lions’ receiver on his 35-yard line. 
The two teams were so keyed up that 
when they clashed during the kickoff’s 
ensuing scramble they began throwing 
punches. 

The officials couldn’t decide whom 
to blame, for almost everybody on the 
field had participated in the punching; 
so they called an officials’ time-out to 
let both sides simmer down. That was 
a great break for the Lions, whose 
allowed time-outs had already been 
used up. 

In the huddle, the Detroit quarter- 
back, Earl Morrall, said that the Colts 
would be expecting them to throw 
sideline passes to stop the clock. He 
therefore ordered his left end, Jim 
Gibbons, to tear about twenty yards 
straight downfield, then cut to the 
middle. Gibbons followed instructions, 
and Morrall threw him a lovely, soft, 
feathery high one which he caught 
without breaking his stride. He whizzed 
to the goal line without a Colt finger 

Continued on Page 191 
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REMEMBER WHEN taking flash photos 
7: meant loads and loads of bulky flashbulbs 
1° or heavy electronic flash contraptions? 
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coe 


Smallest (under 17 ozs.) lifetime elec- 
tronic flash unit. Permanent, rechargeable 
battery will store over 70 flashes and then \ 
recharge overnight . . . ‘Freezes’ the fast- 

est action for color and black & white. thes 
Your one time cost, less than *$75.00. 


DETERMINE EXACT RETAIL PRICE IN YOUR AREA 


































Ultrablits* 


ON il | 


DALLAS 7+ LOS ANGELES 16 




















# YOUR DEALER Witt 


ALLIED IMPEX CORP., 300 PARK AVE. SO., NEW YORK 10+ CHICAGO 10 + 











orelco’ brings you a portable tape recorder 
that works on ordinary flashlight batteries so 
you can now record anything, anytime, any- 
where! Only 8 Ilbs.—is worn over your shoulder 
like your camera. Records and plays back up 
to 2 hours on one reel. Simple to use? Push 
two buttons and you're recording... push one 
button and you’re playing back. What could 
be simpler? Sound is clear as a bell and as 
loud as you want it. Ruggedly built... hand- 
somely styled...surprisingly low-priced. It’s 
the newest of the famous Norelco Continentals 
—the Continental ‘100°. . . available at camera shops, hi-fi 


dealers and other leading stores all over the country. Write for om? 
I 


230 Dufty Avenue, Hicksville, L.1., N.Y. 











WORTH AMERICAN PHILIPS COMPANY, INC. High Fideity Products Division 
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Three fast years 


On October 26, 1958, America’s first jetliner — the most proved, most popular jetliners. Today, every two 
Boeing 707 — took off on its first commercial flight. In minutes, somewhere in the world, a Boeing jet takes 
the three years since, Boeing jets have carried more _ off or lands. And you can fly — in swift, smooth com- 
than 18,000,000 passengers...have become the world’s fort—to 135 cities in 70 countries around the globe. 


SEIDEN Ls SOUTMMCTS 


LONG-RANGE 7O7 + MEDIUM - RANGE 720 + SHOART-RANGE 727 


These airlines offer Boeing jetliner service: AIR FRANCE + AIR-INDIA * AMERICAN * AVIANCA °* B.O.A.C. * BRANIFF * CONTINENTAL * EASTERN * EL AL * IRISH * LUFTHANSA * NORTHWEST * PAKISTAN 
PAN AMERICAN + QANTAS * SABENA * SOUTH AFRICAN * TWA * UNITED © VARIG gnd WESTERN. Boeing jets go into service later with: CUNARD EAGLE + ETHIOPIAN and PACIFIC NORTHERN. 
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Call it a Gibson, call it a 


Martini with an Onion...it’s the 


Sweet, too! 
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Tribuno Vermouth that counts. 
Imported Herbs and Choice 
Wines especially blended for 
extra-dry, extra-perfect cock- 


tails. Be sure to try Tribuno 








The 
Easy 
Shopper 


Catalogues for Christmas 
@ Christmas raises questions. 

Shall I give her a sable stole, two 
pairs of jade earrings, three dozen 
glasses—or should it be four? Shall I 
buy him a golf club, a billiard table, an 
office refrigerator or five shares of 
stock? If we pay forty dollars for cable- 
knit sweaters for our eccentric children, 
will they even put them on? 

It’s no good asking what they want. 
He will go into his annual carol about 
“Let’s make this a simple Christmas” ; 
she will agree as usual; and the brats at 
school won’t even answer their moth- 
er’s letter. 

Artifice is essential, and the surest aid 
is the Christmas catalogue. Wives who 
would never dream of suggesting sable 
for themselves will talk about it can- 
didly while leafing through a catalogue. 
Success depends, of course, on having 
the right catalogues in the house; and 
that requires a mite of planning. 

The man with his heart set on giving 
his wife a stole, for instance, might well 
equip himself with a catalogue from I. 
Magnin. All it takes is a simple request 
mailed to I. Magnin & Co. at the fol- 
lowing address: 3240 Wilshire Boule- 
vard, Los Angeles 5. Their catalogue 
offers a full feminine wardrobe, the 
work of designers in many lands. A 
sable stole, six skins, costs about $700; 
twelve-button French kid gloves, less 
than $20; and there is an especially 
stylish collection of cardigans. A sprin- 
kling of men’s clothes in the West Coast 
version of elegance and a few toys and 
tablewares round out the volume. 

Sable appears also in the Neiman- 
Marcus Christmas Book, in company 
with all the other rich offerings we 
expect from this Dallas specialty shop. 
For some years now, the book has 
opened with one impossibly luxurious 
gift. Last year it was His and Her air- 
planes; this time it is an ermine bath- 
robe ($6975.00, tax included). Next 
comes a page of diamonds—for a white 
Christmas, presumably, even in Dal- 
las—and several pure-Texas items, such 
as the world’s largest pill case ($20) and 


a deck of cards redesigned to include 
Texas queens ($5). The book gives a 
nod to the house and the rest of the 
family, but Neiman, like Magnin, is 
primarily a store for women. This year 
the catalogue cover was drawn by Ron- 
ald Searle. For your copy write Neiman- 
Marcus, Dallas 1, Texas. 

The ultimate in Christmas froth is 
Lord and Taylor’s phrase for their chin- 
chilla capelet, priced at a frothy $2500. 
But many a feminine eye will also be 
caught by a necklace of real amber, 
hand-polished in India. The *4-inch 
beads are strung on an Indian slip cord 
in such a way that the necklace can be 
changed from long to short and back 
again. The price is about $13. For men, 
Lord and Taylor has a rust-colored 
suéde coat from England, fully lined 
in sheepskin at $165, and a man-size 
two-tone umbrella large enough to 
shelter three people in style, $14. In 
the children’s department, English-knit 
sailor suits come in little-girl pastels as 
well as in traditional navy blue; about 
$18. The address, Lord and Taylor, 
424 Fifth Avenue, New York 18. 

For the wife who decides to give her 
man five shares of stock, we have only 
one suggestion: go to his broker, not 
yours, to find out what he really wants. 
But if stock certificates, even gilt edged, 
don’t seem Christmasy enough, we say 
back to catalogues. Presents for men 
divide about half and half into clothes 
and non-clothes. 

First, non-clothes. That office refrig- 
erator is available at Hammacher 
Schlemmer in, roughly, a two-cubic- 
foot size for around $170. It comes in 
black and stainless steel so that its 
introduction needn’t clash with the cor- 
porate image. The two gnomes who 
represent Hammacher Schlemmer to 
the world seem determined in this year’s 
catalogue to pamper the pampered with 
such essentials as electrically operated 
swizzle sticks, cotton-rope hammocks, 
and even portable direction finders— 
which last are intended for yachts but 
could come in handy ashore after a 
Christmas party. For those on your list 
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A Most 
-.. Elegant 
ae Custom 


z Enjoying 
PINNACLE 
Fruits of Perfection 


Make it yours this year... the wonderful 
custom of giving and enjoying the sea- 
son’s most elegant treat: luscious, perfect, 
orchard-fresh fruits in Pinnacle’s festive 
holiday packs! Family, friends, business 
associates ...all love the royal pleasure 
of Pinnacle gifts. They're easy to shop 
for, by mail, guaranteed to arrive at the 
pinnacle of perfection. Delivery prepaid 
in 48 states. Send your order now. 





han 





The famous ‘‘fruit of Kings,’’ grown to 
golden perfection in Oregon’s fabulous 
Rogue River valley. The Comice Christ- 
mas Pack is a favorite family and busi- 
ness gift. Each luscious, pink-cheeked 
pear is a feast in itself, dripping with 
ambrosial delight, individually wrapped. 


Gift No. 1 (8-16 pears)... ... $4.35 del. 
Gift No. 2 (16-20 pears).... .$5.35 del. 


2646464664. 262664. 
ll hihi hi hh hi hhh had bh nnd hndn A wr" 


. 
; EARLY BIRD PRICES 2 
> Gift No. 1, $4.10; Gift No. 2, $5.10— 2 
4 if your Christmas order, complete with 3 
z > 
+ > 





names and addresses of recipients, is 
airmailed on or before Nov. 21, 1961. 








564444444. 
e, 








Holiday enjoyment abounds in this rich 
assortment of Comice Pears. Delicious 
apples, selected nuts, candy, other tasty 
delights. 

Gift No. 7 (ship. wt. about 14 Ibs.) $7.95 del. 


Fruit and 
Flower 
’ Basket 







This lovely hand-woven basket is heaped 

high with Comice Pears, Delicious Apples 

and other wonderfully good things to eat. 
Gift No. 11A (ship. wt. about 15 Ibs.) $11.95 del. 


Order Today for Christmas 


434 Fir St., Medford, Oregon 

(JSend gifts specified to names and addresses 
on attached gift list. Enclose check or M.O. 

(Mail catalog showing Pinnacle gifts and 
‘Fruit O' The Calendar’’ club plans. 
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Sahl ile 


poooooooooo 


MORE THAN 300 KING SIZE SETS ; 
NOW IN RELEASE! ; 

a) ° . 

Here is just a sampling of the out- + 
standing variety of travel, historical, + 
railroad, wild life and circus slides s 
available: : 

. 

TRAVEL SLIDES — NORTH AMERICA : 
350-244, ALASK. THE INSIDE PASSAGE 4 
AND THE PANHANDLE (30 slides), pp-9c..$4.98 
350-262, BEAUTIFUL BANFF AND AKE e 
LO E (26 slides), pp-9c........ -$3.98 
350-57, THE Ty LE CARS OF SAN FRANCISCO e 
(20 slides), pp-6c -$2.98 « 
350-275, COUNTRY SIDES ‘OF NEW ENGLAND e 
(40 OS Sa SS ..$5.98 e 
350-68, GEYSERS AND HOT SPRINGS ‘OF 7 
YELLOWSTONE (30 slides), pp-9c ........ $4.98 @ 
350-243, GLACIER ghee as PARK e 
(20 slides), pp-6c ......... rrr | me 
350-227, nay CANYON COUNTRY e 
(40 slides), pp-9c ........... $5.98 ° 
350- Say sate GRA AND zeae AND JACKSON 4 
E (20 slides), pp-6 oe unes $2.98 > 

350- Ds. KNOTT "S BERRY FARM © M 
(20 slides), pp-6c $2.98 ¢ 
350-226, LOS ANGELES, ‘CITY OF THE ANGELS e 
(40 slides), pp-De ...... eC ee 
350-304, MESA No NATIONAL PARK e 
PN oa. cs ond nai» 6 ¥.0-s $3.29 6 
350-241, MT. /RANIER ‘NATIONAL PARK e 
(20 slides), pp-6 . $2.98 e 
350-261, NORTHWESTERN ‘EMPIRE — THE 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST (50 slides), pp-12c..$7.49 @ 
350-301, moon ay JINTAIN NATIONAL PARK o 
(30' slides), pp $4.98 @ 
350-259, YELLO MSTONE EARTHQUAKE AREA e 
(25 slides), pp-9e $3.98 ; 

. 

TRAVEL SLIDES — EUROPE e 

350-210, a STRIA — VIENNA, CITY OF SONG . 
(30 slides), pp-9 $4.98 @ 

350- 37, THE HEART OF PARIS (40 ‘slides), RR 9¢.$5.98 © 
350-38, ITALY OM ST. aan,” 1D e 
THE VATICAN (29 Bide), .$4.98 © 
350-181, NORWAY, MIDSU IMMER. SKETCHES 4 
(40 eres pp-9. a $5.98 4 
350-252, eT RD AND CAMBRIDGE ° 
(40 slides), pp-% $5.98 4 
350-212, PRAGUE, CITY. a THE IRON ° 
CURTAIN (30 slides), pp-‘ $4.98 § 
350-215, THE a fANTIC RIVIERA ° 
(20 slides), n-6¢ $2.98 « 
350-6, SIGH’ TSELING IN LONDON (50 slides), 2 
pp-l2¢ . $6.98 e 
350-13, SKY-HIGH SWITZERLAND | - 
(43 slides), pple «i 5 ss $6.49 e@ 
350-269, THE SOVIET UNION — | MOSCOW ° 
(50 slides), pp-12 ° $7.49 @ 
350-208, WEST GERMANY — BAVARIA AND e 
THE ALPS (40 slides), pp-9¢ $5.98 3 

. 

TRAVEL SLIDES —THE MIDDLE EAST ° 
350-47, EGYPT — ta ANCIENT WONDERS e 
(31 slides), pp-S .--$4.98 © 
350-2, ISRAEL, fhnb ‘OF THE BIBLE bd 
(50 slides), pp-12¢ $7.98 . 

. 

TRAVEL SLIDES —THE PACIFIC ° 
350-293, AUSTRALIA — WHAT 8A LIKE 
DOWN UN DER (50 slides), pp-i ..$7.98 @ 
350-285, FAR-AWAY fo (30 slides), p- 9e $4.98 © 
350. < HAWAII INOL vi had AIKIKI e 
ND OA HU (40, slides), pp-9 es 

350- sy HAWAII OUR VACATION PARADISE : 
(40' slides), pp-9. eae 5 5.98 e 
350-284, TAHITIAN ‘PARADISE "(40 slides), bp-9e.$6.49 4 
. 

CIVIL WAR SLIDES ° 

350- 234. ANTIETAM (SHARPSBURG), photo- ° 
graphs in sisaulated natural color 2 

(26 slides), pp-9 $4.29 § 
350-34, BATTLES OF THE CIVIL WAR, the 4 
famous Kurz and Allison lithographs e 
(28 slides), pp-9c 98 § 
350-156, FORT SUMTER AND CHARLESTOWN, e 
photographs in simulated natural color e 
(20 slides), pp-6e $2.98 6 

. 

RAILROAD SLIDES : 

350-3, apne CALIFORNIA ZEPHYR IN THE e 
THER RIVER CANYON (20 slides), pp-6¢.$2.98 

350- it LONDON’'S olga AND RAIL- e 
WAYS (30 slides), pp-9 $4.98 «¢ 
itis | 6, NARROW GAUGE EMPIRE — THE D. . 
R. G. W. (26 slides), pp-9e -$4.29 e 

. 

MISS UNIVERSE SLIDES : 

350-317 strel ou NIVERSE, 1961 (20 sug) pp-6¢.$3.49 6 
350- 318) FRONT ROW AT THE 1961 MISS e 
UNIVERSE CONTEST (36 slides}, pp-9c....$5.98 

. 

CIRCUS SLIDES : 

350-289, Rage AND BAILEY Circus poste e 
of t 1890's and early 1900's(27 slides), pp- 9e. $4.49 
350-74, CiRCUs TRAIN, rial DAYS OF THE e 
BIC (30 slides), pp-9 $4.98 
350- 205. RINGLING BROS., WORLD'S GREATEST . 
Ss WS Circus posters of the 1890's and . 
early 1900's (18 slides), pp-6c $2.98 e 

. 

WILD LIFE and BIG GAME SLIDES; 
350-267, AFRICAN SAFARI (26 slides), bp. oF $4.49 «6 
350- ark tes OF THE eo AND PLA . 
STATES (30 slides), pp- $4.98 e 
350- iss, JU ter PERILS LONG THE AMAZON . 
(26 slides), pp-9c $4.49 @ 
350-194, WILD Like al THE AMERICAN WEST e 
(36 slides), pp-9 .$5.98 @ 

7 

. 

FREE! : 

For twice the enjoyment from your 2”x2” slide e 
projector, write today for Blackhawk’s big free ¢ 
newspaper-size catalog — issued monthly! 4 


411 EASTIN-PHELAN BLDG. 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 
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SNACK MASTER 


the — CHEESE you ever enjoyed 





EXECUTIVES 
. labels can be 

individualized for 

unique Business Gifts 





SNACKMASTER .. . the high quality, 
spreadable Club Cheese you won't find 
in stores ... taste it... see how it 
satisfies your craving for good cheese! 


WHICH SHALL WE SEND? 


lib. CARTON - - $1.69 Each 
2!b. CARTON - - 2.95 Each 
12 oz. CROCK “~ 4 2.25 Each 
22 oz. CROCK - 2.95 Each 
45 oz. CROCK : 4.95 Each 
45 oz. WOOD BUCKET . 4.75 Each 


Postpaid Anywhere in Continental U.S.A. 


WISCONSIN CHEESE BOX 
Dept. HS * Box 272 + Racine, Wisconsin 





GIVE ...or enjoy at home 


FAMOUS STEAKS 


served by America's luxury restaurants 


— ‘ 


FILET MIGNON] 


You can’t buy them in any market. 
Pfaelzer’s U. S. Prime filet mignon is 
served in America’s finest restaurants, 
hotels and clubs. Tender and flavorful . 

aged to mellow perfection ...a wonderful 
gift for friends or family. Quick- frozen; 
perfect arrival is guaranteed! Allow two 
weeks for delivery. Attractive gift box. 


Box of 16 Filet Mignons $33 Express 
6 oz. ea., 14%” thick Prepaid 


Write for free booklet describing 
many other Pfaelzer gift items. 
PFAELZER BROTHERS (pronounced FELZER) 
Dept.MN e Chicago 32, Ill. @ YArds 7-7100 
© 1961 Pfaelzer Brothers 





who have everything, you might con- 
sider the stainless-steel dog dish, or the 
portable steam bath or the transparent 
plastic chairs that strike us as works 
of modern art. The president of the 
store says he sells “chousehold merchan- 
dise, mechanical devices, gifts, glass, 
silver, linens.” If that sounds promising, 
write to Hammacher Schlemmer, 145 
East 57th Street, New York 22. 

The Abercrombie & Fitch catalogue 
covers a beat of its own. This “Greatest 
Sporting Goods Store in the World” 
offers the man’s man everything from 
a beer can launcher to a pocket cal- 
culator for digesting racing-form sta- 
tistics. The catalogue includes boats— 
a fiberglass Sailfish runs about $400— 
automatic shotguns, imported from 
Italy, costing $750 each, and the firm’s 
own tennis racket, guaranteed not to 
warp, plus yacht timers and pewter 
tankards. Then there is a group of items 
to welcome your sportsmen back home: 
a British officer’s chair of wood and 
canvas, a sun lamp to deepen his tan 
or heat his sore muscles, and the old 
English game of skittles. One thing 
leads to another at Abercrombie & 
Fitch—skittles to beer for instance— 
so the store stocks ice buckets, wine- 
bottle racks, and a genuine steam 
macchina to make espresso coffee 
(about $40, for the noisiest cup of coffee 
you can brew). Naturally, sporting 
goods include sports clothes: wind- 
breakers, parkas, car coats, pullovers, 
vests ; even a “*Viyella club coat,”’ which 


comes in the Black Watch tartan, 
navy, Or green, and somehow doesn’t 
smack of the rugged life. The address, 
Abercrombie & Fitch, Madison Ave. 
at 45th St., New York 17. 

And now to catalogues of men’s 
clothes, but first a couple of reflections. 
A man will wear the right gift of cloth- 
ing until it falls apart and think affec- 
tionate thoughts every time he puts it 
on. He will wear the wrong gift perhaps 
three times, with a grimace to show you 
his appreciation, and give it to the 
handyman two years later. The right 
item is one that shows you have made a 
study of what he likes to wear; the 
wrong item is one you like because it 
will vary his wardrobe. And those ec- 
centric sons of yours, off at school; 
they are not odd; they are simply living 
in a standardized society where every- 
body tries to look as much as possible 
like everybody else. All this to say that 
a few clothing catalogues around the 
house at Thanksgiving will provide you 
with some definite reactions. 

Paul Stuart, at 18 East Sth Street, 
New York 17, knows that men are set 
in their ways, and wisely provides co- 
ordinated apparel for those who are 
set in Paul Stuart ways. If your man is 
an Easterner, he is likely to express an 
interest in several items in their cata- 
logue. (If not, perhaps not.) Here are 
the Scottish tweeds, the blue blazers, 
the plain-front trousers, the subtly 
checked or striped shirts, and the wool 
or lisle socks beloved in the East. Here, 











Sets of 10 Color 


NEW UNITED sTaTES IY) {{: (23 
AND FOREIGN SETS $4.75 


Featured This Month 
ALSO 8 MM 
MOVIES 


MONTICELLO 
Charlottesville, Va. ~ 
me 


Write Dept. H 
FOR 


FREE LIST 


PHOTO LAB., Inc. 


3825 GEORGIA AVE., WASH. 11, D.C. 








ESTABLISHED 1840 AT SMITHFIELD — JORDAN'S GENUINE 


VIRGINIA HAM 


AGED LIKE 
VINTAGE 
WINE 


Christmas Tradition for 300 Years! 


Smoked for weeks over hand tended fires, kept going day & night, while 
juices drip and pungent hickory smoke permeates and flavors the meat. 
Aged a year, then baked with wine & sugar. Arrives ready to serve (doesn’t 
even need heating), for Christmas feast, buffet, cocktails, sandwiches, 
etc. Traditionally sliced paper thin and served cold; goes a long way; easy 
to keep; a delight to any homemaker during busy holidays. 


300 years ago Virginia planters traded their 
hams to English sailing masters. Soon the old 
world’s epicures were agog over this new 
flavor! Virginia Ham became famous around 
the world. It still is. Each magnificent ham 
now hanging in our aging rooms has been 
slowly cured, smoked to a rich mahogany 
hue, and aged the way the colonists did it 300 
years ago. For there is no short cut to such 
Hlavor. Just before shipment each ham is 
soaked, simmered, skinned, the fat trimmed, 
then sauced with wine & sugar, and ba aked 


JORDAN’S OLD VIRGINIA SMOKEHOUSE, 1427-A East Cary St., Richmond, Va. 






to a sweet & savory feast of flavor unlike 
any other! 

Nested in burgundy tissue in sturdy Old 
Virginia Smokehouse box, with c arving, 
keeping, serving suggestions enclosed, here is 
a grand treat for your family and guests- 
and a magnificent gift! Our hams are pre- 
pared to please discerning people. We guar- 


antee complete satisf: action, or money re- 
funded. $1.48 perlb., net cooked weight, post 
paid in U.S. Sizes: 8 to 15 lbs. Please specify 


if wanted now, for Christmas, or other date. 























p—="TRAVELING ABROAD? 


DUTY-FREE LIQUOR 


No carrying ...No excess baggage 
costs * Delivered to your home 

¢ Fully insured at U. S. retail value 

¢All inclusive price from $14.50 up 
(5-1/5 bottles) * Worldwide service 


Available only to the residents of 


° ° . Arizo 
For information write or call Gen 
Dist. of Col. 


Representatives of idaho the 
Minn. 
Missouri 
NJ. WN. 


INTERNATIONALE N. Dak Le 
366 Broadway, New York 13, N.Y. Penna.’R. 1. 
H-1 Digby 9-2350 ene 





















The Dobosh 
Torte $3.95 








traditional 


Send today for our beautiful 
rare Old-World foods, unique gifts from round the world. 
Aged cheeses, Continental pastries, fine meats, sun-ripened 
fruits, favorite candies, nuts to please every appetite. Each 
gift-wrapped, 
Dobosh Torte shown: 


Order Pack No. 200—Postpaid. . 





1961 Catalog! Brims with 


shipped postpaid anywhere in U.S.A. The 
The original of Old Vienna with 
15 layers of rich cake, chocolate filling. 

ree Each $3.95 








Monroe, 


i 
' 
Z 
' 
{ Name 
i] 
t 
: 7. 
Wisconsin 4 


The Swiss Colony 


Address. 
oe 


The Swiss Colony, 5 Cheese Row, Monroe, Wisconsin. 


(.) Send FREE CATALOG. [] Send 
Pack 200 @ $3.95 each. Check or Money Order encl. 


Dobosh Tortes 


ee 
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too, are luxurious belts, and Paul 
Stuart’s selection of neckties, includ- 
ing the old-school sort emblazoned 
with the seal of a man’s college. Neck- 
ties, all jokes aside, are particularly 
difficult. Before you laugh at the old 
gag that the world’s loneliest man is 
the one who buys a necktie on De- 
cember twenty-sixth, consider that he 
may be one of the happiest. 

Brooks Brothers, the venerable Mad- 
ison Avenue institution, now has two 
branches in California. Their catalogue 
hardly shows it, except for a page of 
Christmas swim wear and perhaps a 
few more plaid coats than before. There 
are some pages showing leather goods, 
bar equipment, sea chests and the like, 
but the mainstay as always is clothing. 
Brooks Brothers make many of their 
clothes in their own workrooms, and 
certainly there is no more respected 
label to put under a Christmas tree. 
There is definitely a Brooks look—a 
conservative look; if your man has it, 
it is almost pointless to write else- 
where for a catalogue. The address: 
Mr. Richard Balamuth at Brooks 
Brothers, 346 Madison Avenue, New 
York 17. 

It’s a little different if your male is 
still young enough not to want clothes 
for a present. Many an adolescent son 
has shrewdly figured out that you are 
going to buy him clothes, Christmas or 
no, so why call them presents? Dis- 
tinctions between practical and luxuri- 
ous clothes escape him; his cashmere 





sweater may please you, but to him it is 
just another sweater. For such a young 
man, try the “mechanical devices” 
pages of the Hammacher Schlemmer 
book. Almost anything that comes with 
complicated instructions will occupy 
him for hours. Daughters, fortunately, 
are delighted with clothes at almost any 


For your sake, we hope you have 
somebody in the family young enough 
to want honest-to-goodness playthings. 
Then you can relive the joys of an 
F.A.O. Schwarz Christmas. The stuffed 
animals with the quizzical looks, the 
building blocks, the Lincoln logs, the 
crying dolls, the Tinker toys, the trains, 
cars and garages are all in the cata- 
logue, just as you remember them. As a 
change from cowboys and Indians, 
there are a lot of space-age ideas: a kit 
for constructing a Geiger counter 
($24.95), a model Nautilus that sub- 
merges ($22.50), a satellite rocket that 
goes up 100 feet ($4.75), and a mobile 
missile launcher ($9.75). Schwarz scale 
models are as accurate and detailed and 
current as ever; Schwarz fantasies are 
as childlike as ever. If you are feeling a 
little old these days, just count up how 
many of these toys you would love to 
have for yourself. Ask for the catalogue 
from 745 Fifth Avenue, New York 22. 

The Ideal Toy Corporation publishes 
a whole series of catalogues describing 
the games, dolls, hobby kits and stuffed 
animals they sell through stores all over 
the country. When you write to Ideal, 





ONYX-TOPPED TABLE 





Beautiful Mexican tables. 
Solid mahogany with walnut, 
hazel or black finish. Onyx 
tops—green or white—with 
three hand-carved Mexican 
motifs. Removable burnished 
brass feet and strips on legs. 
About 50”x20” and 14” high. 
$94.00 plus shipping. 

Ask for illustrated folder with 
great variety of onyx pieces. 
Sanborn Hnos, S.A., Madero 4, 
Mexico City, Mexico. 
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Incredibly 
light! 


SHILLCRAFT 
CELILULAR 


THERMAL BLANKET 


Warms with AIR—instead of weight. Unique 
English blanket weighs far less tian aaiheany 
blankets, retains body heat far better. Quiet air, 
warmed by body, is trapped in thousands of breath- 
ing cells. You’re warm, comfortable, relaxed—with 
a minimum of weight on you. New experience in 
-time comfort. Not sold in stores, available 
only by mail, at direct-from-importer prices. 
Choose 100% wool or cotton. Both fine for summer 
and winter (no storage problem). Wool retains 
thermal properties through all cleanings. Cotton 
is guaran machine-washable with no loss of 
thermal qualities. 
SATISFACTION UNCONDITIONALLY GUAR- 
ANTEED—or money refunded. 
ORDER BY MAIL AND SAVE for yourself, for 
gifts. State choice of size, wool or cotton and color: 
White, pink, blue, green, peach, lilac, yellow. 




























WOOL (Satin-edged) COTTON. 

36”x 54” | $7.75 | Crib | 36”x54” | $ 4.95 
72”x 90” | 18.75 | Twin | 72” x 96” 12.95 
80” x 100”| 22.75 | Double | 80”x 100” | 14.95 








Enclose check or money order and mail to: 


SHILLCRAFT 


Dept. 22, 106 Hopkins Place, Baltimore, 1, Md. 
(Maryland residents only—add 3% sales tax.) 
For C.O.D., enclose $1, pay postman 
balance on arrival. 


“WEAR” A 
SPORT 


—as cuff links, pins, charms, 
tie clips! “Jewelry-in-Action” 
for every sports enthusiast is 
superbly crafted in sterling 
silver. An Oriental pear! or 
genuine onyx highlights unique 
intaglio designs. 

Choice of hunting, fishing, 

golf, bowling, skiing, 

tennis, archery. 


PINs evgcate's see 
CUFF LINKS..... 15.00 


(not shown 
Lt are 35.50 
*) CHARM and BRACELET 8.50 


Prices include: tax - gift-box - 
postage - Specify sport; enclose 


check or m.o. 
SPORTCRAFT 


Manufacturing Jewelers Dept. H-11 
74 West 46th St., N.Y. 36, N.Y. 
Catalog on request; specify sport 
© 1961 SPORTCRAFT 
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PORTRAIT 
IN OILS 


A genuine oil painting on can- * 
vas in full color, painted from 
your photo or snapshot by out- 
Standing registered American 
and European portrait painters. 
Do not confuse these oil paint- 
ings with colored photographs. 


12” x 16” to 30” x 40” 


39:5 TO 399-5 


Compare our oil Portraits with others selling up to $1,000, 


36 PAGE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 
“EVERY PAINTING A MASTERPIECE” 2 5 ¢ | 


Van Dyke Oil Portraits, Ltd. 


Dept. E, 4 West 56th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


















BEAUTIFUL 35M/M SLIDES 


POPE JOHN XXill 


ROME 
HOLY LAND 


(COMPLETE COVERAGE) 
Roman _Basilicas—splendid interiors; Italy, 
Paris, Versailles, Spain, England, Ireland, 
Scotland, Germany, Austria, Mexico, India, 
orocco, etc. Lourdes, Fatima, Ars, Lisieux, 
Chartres, Miraculous Medal, Shrines of Italy. 
Paintings of old masters, Life of Christ, Famous 
— and many, many other outstanding 
slides, 
88-page illustrated catalog ‘“‘“HL’’ 25 cents, 
deductible from first order. 


ARGO SLIDES 
116 Wassau Street, New York 38, N.Y. 





























New Braunfels Smokehouse Meats 


Old-fashioned German-style, hickory-smoked 
turkeys, hams, pheasants, heavily smoked Canadian 





and slab bacon, spicy Bismarkian sausage and Wisps 
O'Beef — all with that special “Smokehouse Flavor” 
from centuries-old curing recipes. Select meats 
hand-rubbed with salt and spice, bin-cured, slow- 
smoked over hickory fires; old-style appetite treats 
guaranteed to delight special friends. The capacity 
of this small country smokehouse is limited, so 


slease get your order in early. 
get ) 


For “proof of the pudding” try our special sampler 
box: 1 Ib. Canadian bacon, 1 Ib. slab bacon, 4% Ib. 
Wisps O'Beef, 1 
link Bismarkian 


sausage — just 





New Braunfels Smokehouse Dept. H101 
P. 0. Drawer 1159 New Braunfels, Texas 


Please send 
(_) FREE: Country 
Journal Catalog 
Name 
Address 
City Zone State 


( ) Sampler box @ $5.50 
No C.0.D.’s please! 
























; 
Magnifiers 
«ee Make Reading Easy 


Now, everyone who wears prescription-made eye glasses can 
“CLIP-ON” these wonderful magnifying lenses. Make small 
print read bigger. No need for extra reading glasses. Clip 
on and off in a second. Can only be worn on other glasses 
that are not bifocals. Read the Bible; makes fancy work easy. 
Fit any type, size. 10 Day Home Trial. Send name, address. 
On arrival pay only $4, plus C.O.D. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Or send $4, we ship prepaid. Ideal gift. Order now from: 


PRECISION OPTICAL CO., Dept.69-P, Rochelle, Ill. 










SHOES FROM ENGLAND 


at a fraction of their 
, American retail price! 


DELIVERY IN 
10 DAYS FROM 
RECEIPT OF 
ORDER 


Includes all import charges 
eee eee nee wee eee nny 
STEVEN WILLIAMS, LTD. i] 
40 Chatham Road, Short Hills, N. J. 4 
Gentlemen: Please send me your free ! 
catalog Hil 











1 
Name 1 
Address : : 
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1962 PAN AM 
CALENDAR 


13 world scenes in full color 
suitable for framing. Picture 
size 8%" x 6%". Travel tips, 
exotic recipes from countries 
featured. Send 50 cents (in 
coin) now to Pan American Air- 
ways, Box 1111, Dept. 313, 
New York 17, N. Y. 





NEW PARTY SENSATION 


LIQUEUR ICE CREAM 


COCKTAILS 





MAKE YOUR OWN FROZEN DESSERTS 
Now you can create the gourmet surprise of the 
year! Right in your own refrigerator you can 
make with the Knibb Freezer—in a matter of 
minutes — an endless variety of exotic flavored 
old fashioned ice creams, cocktails, froth drinks, 
sherbets, chiffons and fruit ices. By following 
simple directions you can add —right in the mix 
—your favorite liqueur, brandy, wine or rum. 

The KNIBB Whip ’n Freezer is acclaimed by 
world famous gourmets as the ultimate! It’s 
automatic. Uses NO ICE—NO SALT. 110 volt 
U.L. Appvd. motor. Bright chrome finish. Full 
half-gallon capacity. The ideal executive gift. 
Perfect for the gracious host. Booklet of won- 
derful recipes included. Fully guaranteed. 
$29.95 Prepaid. Send check or money order 


KNIBB INDUSTRIES, INC. 


360 N. Michigan Avenue « Chicago |}, Ill, 
Will drop ship to your Gift List 








PICK YOUR OWN 
DELICIOUS MUSHROOMS! 


Plump, round, firm and delicious pure white mush- 
rooms—from your own private stock! Harvest your 
first crop in 30 days, then feast like a king for 
weeks! Complete 12” x 17’ kit includes everything 
needed. Easy and foolproof to grow in any cellar! 
Easy directions. Kids love to grow ‘em! Complete 
Mushroom Kit, $3.95 ppd. Save on two for $7.50! 


’ BRECK’S OF BOSTON 
BRECKS 789 Breck Bldg. 
Sie e ets eee ks BOSTON 10, Mass. 








NUMBER PORTRAIT KIT An improved oil portrait kit to enable you to 
paint a living image with no patchwork appearance by simply filling num- 
bered spaces. This kit is far superior to prior custom kits (improved pat. 
pend.) and includes a fine 16” x 20” marked canvas panel; two brushes; 24 
cups paint (no mixing) ;brush cleaner; instructions andcolor guide photo. 
SENDONLY $9 95 and any photoor color slide for your kit postage paid. 
Photos returned unharmed. Indicate hair and eye color. 


ZAN PRODUCTS INC. Harbor City 10, California 
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You'll gave and $ave 
They'll rave and rave 
when you send 






Hardly 1 in 1,000 has ever tasted ‘em! 


ROYAL RIVIERA PEARS*... 


America’s rarest fruit! 


The gift they'll always remember. Talk about 
thanks! You'll never hear the last of it. A 
just-right present for anyone, whether they 
live in a castle or cottage. So juicy you eat 
‘em with a spoon. You can’t buy these gift 
packages in stores for love or money. They're 
definitely impressive, yet inexpensive. Packed 
in handsome gift boxes with your greetings. 


GIFT NO. 1 (shown) $435 
10-14 huge pears, a great favorite ppd. 
GIFT NO. 2 

16-20 whoppers ppd. $535 
GIFT NO. 3 $515 
20-25 smaller pears. What a bargain! ppd. 


*© @®1961 Hap 





EASY TO ORDER: Send 
list of names plus check or M.O. (No 
charges or C.0.D.), tell us how to sign greetings. 


FULLY GUARANTEED Marty and avid 





Give 
the famous, the Original one-and-only 


FRUIT-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB* 


The gift that creates praise and excitement for 
you the year ‘round! You order just once, but 
the lucky folks you name receive a whole 
arade of America’s finest fruits ‘n delicacies, 
eautifully packaged, each with your greeting. 


12-BOX CLUB: At Christmas, Royal Riviera Pears; 
Jan., Apples; Feb., Grapefruit; March, Royal Oranges; 
April, Pineapple; May, Preserves; June, Home-Canned 
Fruit; July, Nectarines; Aug., Pears; Sept., Peaches; 


Oct., Grapes; Nov., Spanish Melons. 

Order Gift No. 20 ppd. 993" 
8-BOX CLUB: Omits March, April, 

June, August. Order Gift No. 15 ppd. 534% 
3-BOX CLUB: Christmas, January, $4285 
February treats. Order Gift No. 11 ppd. 


Box 2020, Medford, Oregon 





BOB BPP PBI IID PDD PP PPIDI’ ; 
Completely Assembled 


SHIP MODELS 





> ae taie 5 50 ale a 
U.S. Frigate CONSTITUTION 
“Old Ironsides”’, America’s most famous fight- 
ing ship, is handbuilt in complete and faithful 
detail by Yankee craftsmen. 52 turned cannon 
line her rails, fill the gun ports. 20” overall by 
15'9” high. Mahogany finish base; metal name 
plates. Shipped fully assembled and finished. 
Historical folder included. A beautiful decora- 
tive and conversation piece. 


s7o" Express Ppd. U.S.A. 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
Send for FREE illustrated booklet showing 
other models $10.00 and up. 

PIEL CRAFTSMEN 


Newburyport 7, Mass. 











Everything 


SCOTTISH 


for ladies and gentlemen, from top to 
toe, a complete Highland outfit or a 
bonnet, scarf, tie, socks, in your own 
tartan. 

Ladies’ genuine kilt skirt—any 


tartan, street length...... $31.00 
Gentlemen's tartan vest, back and 
front, with tie to match...... 20.50 


Tartan neckties $2.50. .3 for 6.95 
Prices include postage. 
Send 10c for Scottish Catalogue 


; Books . J . China . stal 
ON lett, Somat hina «Condo! 


Scottish Imports Ltd. 


374 Geary St., Rm. 61, San Francisco 2, California 
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Sent on approval!* 


CHOOSE FROM 8000 
HI-FI COLOR SLIDES 


... complete your trip 
with the scenes you 
didn't get! 
SEND FOR THE 
BIG NEW 8th ‘ 
EDITION WOLFE ] 
CATALOG 1 / 
TODAY: / 





You name the spots— we 
have the slides! ORDER 
ON APPROVAL —8000 
views from 88 countries 
on all seven continents 
—every slide as beau- 
tiful as your best orig- 
inals. Magnificent scenes 
from all over the world — restricted 

interiors of cathedrals, art galleries, palaces 
— Oberammergau 1960 — exciting peoples 

of the Far East. Send 25¢ for the 84-page, 
8th Edition Wolfe Catalog of Hi-Fi slides in 
true, living color. For more than 10 years 
Wolfe slides have been... 


* SENT ON APPROVAL ... THEY HAVE TO BE GOOD! 
Write Dept. 1111 


WOLFE WORLDWIDE FILMS 





35, 
™ (2, 2 





750 CHAR™M 
CATALOG 





14K SOLID GOLD and 
STERLING SILVER Charms 

at Direct-To-You Prices 
MIZPAH coin is a charming treasure 
of love and devotion. Halves ef coin 
fit only each other. Quotes Bible 

— 31:49. A true symbol ef your 
unity. 

Sterling Silver %” dia. $2; 1°- 
.25; 134"-$3.50; 135° $4.50. 
14K Solid Gold %“ dia. $20; 1”- 
$23; 154"-$32; 156” $45. 









SPECIAL OFFER. Send 50¢ in cash or 
stamps and you'll receive the huge 
9x12, 112 page, all inclusive 
charm catalog. A must for all collec- 
tors of charms 


CHARM & TREASURE, Dept. Hi11, 509 Fifth Ave, N.Y. 17, N.Y- 














at 200 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, 
mention the categories that interest 
you. Your young ones might be drawn 
to something called Sports Car Rally: 
two electrically controlled Mercedes 
Benz 300-SL autos roar around a track 
that can be laid out to resemble famous 
speed courses; the price, $39.98. 


Once you have finished with the im- 
mediate family, you can start to work 
on the rest of your list. If most of the 
items we have mentioned so far seem 
too personal, you are likely to turn to 
“something for the house.” Such gifts 
usually go to couples, after careful con- 
sideration of what the feminine half 
likes in her home. The husband is men- 
tioned on the gift card just to be civil. 
But in reality many husbands take an 
interest in housewares, and even bache- 
lors should welcome added elegance 
for their solitary menages. Here, then, 
are some catalogues for the home. 

Christmas is a time when the house is 
filled with festive light. How better to 
capture it than in the sparkle of Bac- 
carat Crystal? The catalogue of this old 
French concern is beautiful to look at 
and a source of much information. 
After that perhaps you won’t be sur- 
prised to hear that it costs a dollar. It is 
called “How to Choose and Use Wine 
Glasses” and is available from Bac- 
carat, 55 East 57th Street, New York 
22. In pictures and text it explains the 
mystique of French wine service, with 
its dozen shapes of glass, including 
tulips, chimneys, bubbles, balloons, 
v’s, Saucers—to serve Burgundy, bor- 
deaux, champagne, brandy, liqueurs, 
even Rhine wine. The pattern called 
Brummel, designed to epitomize the 
taste of the elegant Beau, is so thin that 
the bowl of the glass is actually flexible. 
There are several hardier patterns, too, 
that include an American sixteen-ounce 
water goblet, big enough to accommo- 
date several cubes of ice. The catalogue 
also makes common-sense suggestions 
onall-purposewine glasses for American 
brides. Baccarat prices run from $3 to 
$30 for a newly made glass; there are 
plenty of antique sets by this maker 
now selling for much more. Baccarat 
also makes crystal animals, vanity sets, 
ash trays and even glasses for old- 
fashioneds; these are described in a 
gift brochure you may have for a 
quarter, from the same address. 

A different approach to glass pro- 
duces the items shown in the Steuben 
catalogue; they are vigorous and mas- 
sive, rather than thin and delicate. They 
have a sculptural quality: pedestal 
bowls, monumental vases, penguins 
that might have been fashioned from 
ice. Some items are useful, some deco- 
rative, some may well end up in mu- 
seums, displayed as works of art. Prices 
range from about $16 to $3000. 
The catalogue is free from Steuben 
Glass, 5th Avenue at 56th Street, New 
York 22. 

For a wider range of household 
works of art, you might try Gump’s. 
This century-old store at 250 Post 
Street, San Francisco, was specializing 
in authentic treasures from the Orient 
long before the present wave of 
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MILLER’S 
DELFT HONEY JAR & SHAKER SET 


A lovely gift set of genuine, hand-painted 
Delft earthenware imported from Holland. 
The jar features a scenic windmill design in 
rich Dutch blue on a white background, and 
the beehive shakers are decorated with light 
and dark blue bees. The jar holds 12 ounces 
of Miller’s Creamy-Clover Honey spread, to 
make a fine gourmet treat, as well as a lovely 
table accessory. 

3-piece set...shipped postage prepaid any- 
where in U.S.A.,4.95 tax included. 

Send check or money order (no C.0.D.’s please) to: 
MILLER’S HONEY COMPANY 
Dept. H-11 © Colton, California 

The Honey of Honeys since 1894 
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BAKED TO ORDER 
FOR YOU AND 
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“THAT FAMOUS 
CORSICANA, TEXAS FRUIT CAKE” 
.. SINCE gy 








If your mouth waters for real 
FRUIT CAKE and you’ve never 
eaten DELUXE, you’re in for a 
rare treat! Taste its oldtime good- 
ness — the luscious fruits and fresh, 
plump Texas pecans, the richness 
of this delicacy. DELUXE is that 
“best of its kind” for your holiday 
get-togethers, for friends dropping 
in. Baked to order, stays moist 
and delicious, rich in that wonder- 
ful “Christmas cake’’ aroma. 


Why not order your DELUXE 
Christmas cakes today. You can’t 
go wrong because: Every DeLuxe 
is guaranteed the world’s finest 
fruit cake, or your money back. 


SEND YOUR GIFT LIST .. NOW! 
Just send your list, we do the rest. Cakes shipped 
in oldtime Christmas tin, postpaid and insured. 
We will enclose gift cards for you. 2 Ibs., $4.15; 
3 Ibs., $5.75; 5 Ibs., $8.95. 

CRDCRD CLD CLD CHDCHDCRDCRODCLO 
COLLIN STREET BAKERY " 
P. 0. BOX 697, Corsicana, Texas 


DC Send me cakes ... size. 


O Send cakes to enclosed list, 
in sizes requested. 
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PAINT YOUR OWN WALL MURAL! 


Enjoy the beauty, creative satisfaction of painting a 
lovely 5 to 14 ft. wide mural directly on your wall! 
New “paint-by-numbers” method is fun, incredibly 
easy. Takes just 3 to 5 hours. Artists charge up to 
$350; wallpaper scenics cost $100 and more. Our com- 
plete kits, $12.95 up! Also fabulous “Black Light”’ 
mural kits. Many exquisite modern, provincial, orien- 
tal, etc. designs. A stunning prestige touch! Send for 
FREE Color Catalog. ‘‘ How to”’ details (encl. 10¢ for 
postage handling). 
MURAL ART CENTER 

1038 S. LaBrea, Dept. E-129B Los Angeles 19, Calif. 






















THE 
“ANYTHING” 
LAMP 


Create your own lamp in a 
minute. Produce beauty, 
simplicity, charm, be dra- 
matic, whimsical. Change 
your lamp every day if you 
like—with our wonderful 
“magic lamp" base. We 
picture 2 variations. Use 
“anything” at hand—a 
bowl of flowers, potted 
plant, figurine, vase, pitcher, 
driftwood, bottle, copper, 
brass, pewter, silver, a 
trophy, toy, jug, clock— 
“anything”. For any room— 
any style. Adjust brass post 
to any height for complete 
versatility. Thick oval 
base 6” x 7". In 
polished honey pine, 
maple, or ebony black 
finishes. (Use your own 
: shade.) Only $5.95 
Postpaid—Add 5% West of Miss.—‘‘get two”. 
LARGE NEW FREE CATALOG—600 PIECES 


YIELD HOUSE 
Dept. H11-1 
North Conway, N.H. 








Immediate Delivery 
Not Sold in Stores 
Money Back Guarantee 


Japanese influence broke on our shores. 
It is probably the best place to look 
when you are making an important 
purchase—say an antique scroll or 
chest—particularly if you want expert 
guidance. Gump’s also offers fine jade, 
at prices that reflect the scarcity of 
goods from China: a four-and-a-half 
inch kitten is $137.50, two cranes, nine 
and three quarter inches tall, come to 
$3000. Happily there is plenty of mod- 
ern merchandise available from the 
Orient, such as the wide-collared 
bronze vase called an usubata, essen- 
tial for certain Japanese flower ar- 
rangements. You can also order Imari 
porcelain, the handsome figured dishes 
which the catalogue describes as 
“semi-old.” If the Orient is not what 
you had in mind, you might consider 
the free form walnut salad bowl with a 
sterling silver base and matching serv- 
ers, $38.50, including tax; silver wine 
coolers and serving dishes; ivory chess 
sets from $50 to more than $200; and 
assorted casseroles and soufflé dishes. 
The catalogue goes out free to Gump’s 
customers; for others there is a han- 
dling charge of twenty-five cents. 


Finally, there are the people you 
want to remember, but not with a sub- 
stantial present, and others on the 
fringes of your life whom you forget 
until two days before Christmas. A 
good plan is to lay in a supply of minor 
gifts from Miles Kimball, 84 Bond 
Street, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. His enor- 








Suit Gifts 


DIRECT FROM OUR GROVES TO YOU 
— SWEET AND JUICY 


We pick and ship 
the same day 


Pink seedless grapefruit ... seedless navel 
oranges... or a mixed assortment of both. 
Please specify. 

Zalencias (available after Feb. 15, 1962) 


Full Box, 125 bu. ...... $12.95 
EEO rr ere $ 8.95 
| a ree $ 7.95 
J ae rs ae $ 5.95 


Add 2.00 per package for Canada 
and West of the Rockies. 


We pay express 
Shipping Season Nov. 1 to June 1 
All shipments guaranteed 

Send check or money order 
and shipping instructions to 


GREL POUND 


Fruit Grower 
Box 385H, Route No. 1, Fort Lauderdale, Florida 


Free Reprint Directory of School & 
Camp Announcements for 1961 





For your copy of this informative directory of 
schools, colleges, camps and home study pro- 
grams, write to Holiday School & Camp Direc- 
tory, Special Advertising Sections, 380 Madison 
Ave., New York, N.Y. 





PLEASE 
USE YOUR 
POSTAL ZONE 
NUMBER! 


Toimprove service and speed 
delivery of mail, the Post 
Office asks that you always 
include your postal zone 


number in your address. 


We want to co-operate in 
every way we can—but we 
need your help. By giving us 
your zone number, you'll be 
assuring speedy delivery of 


your magazines. 


Help yourself to better serv- 
ice. USE YOUR POSTAL 
ZONE NUMBER —always! 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
independence Square 


Philadeiphia & Pennsylvania 





mous catalogue lists 2000 items that 
cost $3 or less; its pages make good 
browsing. If the scent of bayberry can- 
dies means Christmas to you, the scent 
without the candles comes in a spray 
can for $1.50. Or you can order place 
mats, fortune cookies, aluminum plat- 
ters for sizzling steaks, stamp holders 
or pill boxes. 

If you are looking for the most im- 
personal gift of all, then your best bet 


is something to eat. That you can give 
to an all-but-total stranger—or even 
to some anonymous passer-by, as peo- 
ple have been known to do when super- 
charged with Christmastime good will. 
For this reason, and because food can 
be a deeply personal gift as well, link- 
ing the giver and the getter in a bond 
of subtle satisfactions, next month’s 
Shopper concentrates entirely on this 
palatable subject. THE END 
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of imported 
BEEFEATER GIN 


UNEQUALLED SINCE 1820 + 94 PROOF » 100% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS 
IMPORTED FROM ENGLAND BY KOBRAND CORPORATION, NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 


BEEFEATER 
BEEFEATER 


Martini Men 
appreciate the 
identitiable 
excellence 
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CEYLON’S FORTRESS 
IN THE SKY 


Continued from Page 163 


About half the verses are signed; the 
writers include kings, princes, civil serv- 
ants, priests. Perhaps because literacy was 
less widespread in 10th Century Ceylon 
than today there is none of the vulgarity 


that we automatically associate with mural 
scribblings. Not that the Sigiri graffiti are 
free from some pretty frank avowals, for 
as one writer exclaims: ‘“‘We have been 
afflicted by the copper-lipped, slender- 
waisted damsels of Sigiri.” (All the quota- 
tions given are Doctor Paranavitana’s 
translations from his two-volume work, 
Sigiri Graffiti.) 

Many of the writers lament, in true 
poetic style, the cold indifference of these 








You economize—We don’t 


Eastern romanticism simply won’t 
let us skimp on you. We want 
everyone to feel like a maharajah 
on Arr-INpIA. It has just never 
occurred to us that a mere differ- 
ence in fare should have any bear- 
ing on the warmth of our hospi- 
tality or the thoughtfulness of our 
service. 

That’s why we pamper our econ- 
omy class passengers with such 
extra niceties as a fresh flower on 
your dinner tray . .. hot and cold 
towels for freshening up . . . soft 
music . . . lavish Indian atmos- 
phere . . . and charming sari-clad 
hostesses who are attentive to your 
every comfort. 

Needless to say, there are no 
boundaries when it comes to the 


swift serenity of our Boeing 707 
Rolls-Royce Jets and the surety 
of our multi-million mile pilots. 

Also magnifico (as well as in- 
credible) is Arr-INp1A’s exclusive 
Fall and Winter tour which in- 
cludes two days each in Paris and 
London, plus 11 sun-filled days in 
Spain for just $559 from New 
York. Your travel agent can supply 
all the details . . . or write to us for 
“El Tour-O Magnifico” brochure. 


—— 
AIR-INDIA®: 


The airline that treats you like a maharajah 


New York to London, All Europe and the East 


Arr-Inb1A, 565 Firra AvENUE, New York 17, New YorK 
CuicaGco—CLEVELAND—Los ANGELES—PHILADELPHIA— WASHINGTON, D.C.—ToRONTO 
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lovely ladies who refuse to say a 
word to their admirers. A private sec- 
retary protests: “A fair damsel, who 
has taken a sapu flower in her exceed- 
ingly rosy hand, having bent my mind 
toward her, did not speak to me. This 
is unjust.” In a similar vein a merchant 
grumbles: “Having resided on the 
mountainside, has your heart been 
transformed into stone?” Others, how- 
ever, express gratitude that the ladies 
are silent; one young priest is already so 
affected by their beauty that he fears 
the consequences of their speech might 
be disastrous. Similar qualms are ex- 
pressed by another susceptible acolyte: 
“I am the novice who came from the 
monastery of Hunagiri. . . . As her 
broad smile spreads, having caused me 
fright, my mind trembles exceedingly.” 
To one cynic, the ladies’ silence proves 
their divinity. “Had they been women,” 
he asks, “would they not have spoken?” 

Certainly the most superior—in fact, 
downright supercilious—comment on 
the silence of the paintings is this ad- 
monition: “Having seen our city of 
Sigiri, go away without chattering. The 
deer-eyed ones do not speak. ... 1 am 
Prince Bandi Dapul. I wrote this.” 

Although many of the writers praise 
the beauty of the ladies in extravagant 
terms, several suggest (perhaps out of 
pique at getting no response) that they 
are no better than they should be. One 
leaves us in no doubt of his opinion: 
**We have known her manner of liveli- 
hood in former days. . . . This dam- 
sel . . . is looking at the road.” 

Somewhat surprisingly, a priest 
comes to the rescue. (Many of the 
verses refer to earlier poems, one writer 
topping or contradicting another.) One 
friar develops a rather complicated 
poetic metaphor which excuses the 
ladies some transgressions because 
they are “oceans of virtue’’—and any 
mark becomes immediately obliterated 
when written in water. The friar takes a 
more liberal view than the anxious 
novices—a situation not uncommon 
in other priesthoods at other times. 

Although most of the writers are 
men, several women have added verses 
whose sentiments might have been pre- 
dicted, such as: “This look of yours 
from a corner of your eye has verily 
been recognized by us as that of a 
rival.” Another lady, however, ex- 
presses calm confidence that though 
her husband may stray, she can always 
reel him in whenever she wants to. | 
wonder if the writer was the spouse of 
“Sit, of the House of Prince Mihidala,” 
who comments on the great superiority 
of “the golden-colored ones on the 
mountainside” over “she of homely 
virtues, like one’s wife.”’ I also wonder 
if the rash Sit ever regretted signing his 
name to those verses, since they un- 
doubtedly got back to court. 

So it goes on, for hundreds of lines, 
the light thoughts of idle afternoons a 
thousand years ago, which have mirac- 
ulously survived like flies in amber. To 
judge from the gardens and the fres- 
coes, Kassapa had spent his time agree- 
ably. He had little cause for complaint, 
when at last his brother challenged him 
to come down from paradise. THE END 
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Wherever you go, 
carry P 
PHILLIPS’ TABLETS 





Wherever you go, upset stomach, gas, 
heartburn or other symptoms of acid 
indigestion are liable to cause distress. 
So for on-the-spot relief carry delight- 
fully flavored Phillips’ Tablets with you. 
Phillips’ Tablets will make you feel 
better—almost instantly—because they 
contain one of the world’s fastest ant- 
acids. Pack several pocket-size tins—ag 
well as a bottle of 75 or 200 tablets— 
in your suitcase! 
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TABLETS 
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NEW! teaver acenr... 
HOLIDAY 
POCKET GUIDES 


Now you can have authoritative answers to 
your most-asked travel questions in the most 
convenient, clear, concise form ever available. 
HOLIDAY Magazine has compiled a unique 
new series of handy pocket guides containing 
a wide range of information essential to plan- 
ning smooth, enjoyable trips any where in the 
world. Each HOLIDAY POCKET GUIDE 
is bound in a colorful leather-like cover and 
measures only 2” x 3”... . perfect for carry- 
ing in purse or pocket. 

Only your travel agent has these HOLIDAY 
POCKET GUIDES... please do not order them 
from HOLIDAY. See him today for your copies. 





TRAVEL AGENTS: If you don't already 
have your HOLIDAY POCKET GUIDE dis- 
play unit, write for full information and sample 
copies: Promotion Dept., HOLIDAY Maga- 
zine, Independence Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa 
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PRIDE OF COGNAC 


REMY MARTIN 


V.S.0O.P 





All Cognac is brandy, but not all 
brandy is Cognac . . . and 
only some Cognac is V. S. O. P. 


PRIDE OF COGNAC 


REMY MARTIN 


v.S$.0.P. 





Rare, indeed, is the superb quality 
that distinguishes Remy Martin 
V.S.O.P.—Very Superior Old Pale. 


PRIDE OF COGNAC 


REMY MARTIN 


V.S.0O.P 





No Cognac of lesser quality than 
V.S. O. P. is permitted 
to bear the Remy Martin label. 


PRIDE OF COGNAC 


REMY MARTIN 


vV.S.0.P. 





Remy Martin is the only 
producer of Cognac 
specializing in V. S. O. P. 


FRIDE OF COGNAC 


REMY MARTIN 


V.S.O.P. 





You can recognize the finest 
Cognac by the unique, 
characteristic dark green bottle. 


PRIDE OF COGNAC 


REMY MARTIN 


V.S.O.P. 





In 110 countries, all over the 
world, this is the 
Cognac of connoisseurs. 


PRIDE OF COGNAC 


REMY MARTIN 


V.S.O.P. 
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A GAME 
FOR SUPERMEN 


Continued from Page 183 


laid on him. Morrall converted, and 
the gun went off. 

How was that for so much trimming? 
The Warner Brothers wouldn’t have 
the effrontery to put a double cliff- 
hanger like that into a picture; and 
any writer who suggested it would 
have Rin Tin Tin sicked on him. 

Finally, if we carry my friend’s ac- 
cording-to-script thesis to its logical 
conclusion, we will have to apply it to 
an event in last year’s N.F.L. cham- 
pionship playoff between the Eagles and 
the Packers. The event was a third- 
quarter tackle of the Packers’ Paul 
Hornung by Chuck Bednarik, the 
Eagles’ old gentleman of thirty-six, 
who was playing both ways—offensive 
center and left line backer on defense. 
(When Bednarik played at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, his teammates, 
because of his fearsomely strong grip, 
called him the Clutch. Let the Clutch 
get a halfway purchase on the seat of 
an enemy ball-carrier’s pants, the legend 
ran, and the play was dead.) 

From Bednarik’s tackle, Hornung suf- 
fered a pinched shoulder nerve; one 
whole side of his body went numb, and 
he couldn’t finish the game. Hornung 
had led the league in scoring for the sea- 
son, had already kicked two field goals 
in this game, he is a tremendous 
competitor, and it’s surely possible 
that, if he could have played uninjured 
to the final whistle, the Packers might 
have won instead of finishing on the 
short end of a 17-13 score. 

In the championship playoffs, 80 per 
cent of the take goes to the players. 
Last year the Eagles’ share for each 
member of the squad as winners was 
$5116.65. Each Packers’ share, as losers, 
was $3105.24. If Hornung, therefore, 
was following a script, his performance 
cost him $2011.41. Ho-hum. 

The come-from-behind possibility is 
not only the pro game’s most exciting 
feature but it has been established as a 
kind of over-all principle in keeping 
competition balanced. At the annual 
player draft, the team that finished at 
the bottom is given first choice of the 
new talent crop; the team that finished 
next to last gets second crack, and so 
on. The champs pick last. Consequently 
a losing team, or a new team, has a 
chance to move up in the league stand- 
ings. Last year’s finalists, the Eagles 
and the Packers, had finished at the 
bottom of their conferences two years 
before. Four or five seasons from now, 
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look for great things from the Dallas 
Cowboys and the Minnesota Vikings. 
Nobody knows in this pro game—that’s 
what makes it so fine. To me, it’s the best 
value the spectator-sports dollar can buy 
and the best attraction that television has 
to offer. I’m partial, of course—a frank, 
drooling enthusiast. I rate teams by their 
ability to stir my emotions. This year the 
Cleveland Browns are the favorites of all 
the pickers; but to me they’ve always 


seemed a cold team, though almost flaw- 
less technically. Perhaps if | were a Cleve- 
lander I'd feel differently; but then I’m not 
a New Yorker, nor a Philadelphian, nor a 
Baltimorean, and I’ve never been in Wis- 
consin in my life; yet whenever I see the 
Giants or the Eagles or the Colts or the 
Packers, | emote all over the place. And I 
emote for the Redskins too. Come on, you 
Redskins, get a few scalps for a change! 
THE END 











the nicest things happen 
to people who carry....% 


K Fist NATIONAL CITY BANK TRAVELERS CHECKS, NATURALLY! 
Ask for them by name at Your Bank 
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These are not ordinary tours. They are deluxe, leisurely, expertly planned 
and feature the finest arrangements for enjoying travel at its very best! 




























CONNOISSEUR 
CRUISE 
CALENDAR 
1961-62 





5 J g  * 
Hi le Debsevii 


COMPLETELY AIR-CONDITIONED 


5 CRUISES 
TO THE 
CARIBBEAN 


FROM NEW ORLEANS 
Dec. 21 (16 days, from 
~ $390) Christmas-New Yeor 
Jan. 8 (16 days, from $390) 

Jan. 25 (20 days, from $590) 

Feb. 15 (23 days, from $660) 

Mar, 11 (18 days, from $440) 

Cruise membership limited to 165. One 
sitting in dining salon. Superb service and 
cuisine, Dockside anchorage at most ports. 


) GRAND 
"MEDITERRANEAN 
SPRING CRUISE 


Sailing from New Orleans 
March 31, 1962 (68 days) 
terminates in Southamp- 
ton, rates from $1575. 
Optional: Naples (56 days, from $1450) 
Monte Carlo (59 days, from $1475) 

Greek Islands, Egypt and the Holy Land, 
Russian Riviera, Dalmatian Coast, Italy, 
Sicily, North Africa, Spain, Portugal. 


5 SUMMER 
/ CRUISES IN 
SCANDINAVIA 


3 Cruises to North Cape 

# and Norwegian Fjords. 
Each 15 days, sails from Harwich June 
14*, June 29, July 14, rates from $360. 
2 cruises to Northern Capitals and 
Fjords. Each 16 days, from Boulogne and 
Harwich. July 30, Aug. 15, 1962, rates 
from $350. * also from Boulogne on June 13 


ANNUAL 
MEDITERRANEAN 
AUTUMN CRUISE 


Sails from Boulogne (Sept. 1) 
and Southampton (Sept. 2). 
Terminates in Monte Carlo 
» i (23 days). Southampton (31 
“"— -*®&~ days). Rates from $525. 
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See your travel agent or write for 
colorful brochures to Dept. C. 


Curper LINE 


1 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20 





0 Africa . Jan 18 69 days 0 Around the World Mar7_ 88 days 

| O] SouthSeas . . Jan 27 55 days 0 Unusual Around | 
0 South America . Feb6 62 days the World . - Mar 8 88 days 

l ¥ O) Wonders of the 0 Orient . Mar 26 48 days | 

Ancient World . Feb 23 72 days {J Balkans to 
| Scandinavia . . May 14 78 days | 
See your travel agent. Or for free brochure check Y and mail to: 

| HEMPHILL “or? 1201 W. 4th St. ‘ac | 
CRUISES Los Angeles i7, Calif. tebe 

e 4 





a CAR is 'a MUST 
eee in EUROPE 


ORDER YOUR NEW CAR HERE... 
DELIVERY MADE IN EUROPE 
DIRECT FROM THE FACTORY! 

Write for Free Overseas Delivery Booklet, 
and early reservations to: 


121 West 50th St., N.Y. 20, N.Y. Dept. H-11 
8423 Wilshire Blvd., Beverly Hills, Calif. 


CITROEN 


ALL-WAYS THRU THE ORIENT 


means the best of everything . . . hotels, sightseeing, 
evening entertainment and special events. 31-day 
tours departing Mar. 17 and Sept. 15, 1962. 44-day 
tours departing April 4 and Oct. 3, 1962. 

For details write to: 


ALL-WAYS TRAVEL SERVICE 
9581°V. Pico Bivd., Los Angeles 35, California 


























makes Europe yours on 
your 2-week vacation! 


COMPACTOURS* 


699 


N.Y.—N.Y., 17 DAYS, VIA SUPERJET 
ESCORTED! INCLUSIVE PRICE! 


It’s true for 62! On a famous 
Cook’s Compactour you see mag- 
nificent PARIS, scintillating 
NICE, majestic ROME. Motor 
thru Italian hill towns, visiting 
Florence, Venice, Milan. Stay in 
Lucerne in the heart of the mighty 
Alps. Spend days in marvelous 
LONDON. If you like, add extra 
days in Europe at start or end of 
your trip! Go by ship if you prefer. 
Tours depart Mar. to Nov. Early 
reservations are essential. See your 
Travel Agent or write— , 


THOS. COOK & SON 


587 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Mr. H. Hill: Please send me detailed, free 
folders on 1962 Compactours, 
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HOLIDAY, 


Only Maupintour 
shows you the romantic places of the world 
at the time of the full moon! 


Incomparable beauty! The magic 
of the Taj Mahal, Fujiyama, and 
the Acropolis of Athens aglow 
with radiant, mystical moonlight. 


Around The World 


5 different ways via B.0.A.C. Jet 
1. Grand Tour: 30 to 65 days. 

2. Around Orient, South Pacific 
3. Via Persia, Istanbul, Greek Is. 
4. Via Kabul, Samarkand, Moscow. 
5. Via Cairo, Israel, Spain. 


World wide holidays from $1236. 


Departures monthly. Entertain- 
ments. Fabulous dining. Famous 
hotels. Ask about Middle East, 
Orient, South Pacific tours too. 


>< Maupintour # 


For folders and reservations, see 
your Travel Agent or Maupintour. 
400 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
1603 16th St. NW, Washington, D.C. 
The Malls, Lawrence, Kansas } 
212 Stockton, San Francisco, Calif. 





a sensational new 4 “ 
development in ‘ 
vacation travel... 


DOCUMENTED SAVINGS 


Become a charter member of the unique new 
club offering well planned, unusual vacations 
that pamper your pocketbook and satisfy your 
desire for unusual travel. Travel alone or with 
interesting groups ANY WHE RE IN THE 
WORLD 

} Low Cost Membership | Special Bonus Plans 
} Vacation Planning Kit | Quarterly Magazine 
V No Travel Obligations | No Extras Of Any Kind 


FREE—NO OBLIGATION INFORMATION 


Vacationers’ Club of America, Inc. 
Dept. H1, 107 W 55 St, N.Y. 19 JU 6-6885 















See Bible Lands 


Visit Italy, Greece, Crete, Rhodes, Egypt, Jerusalem, 
Jord: an, Syria, Lebanon, Turkey. Special travel bargain 
55 days—all expense, escorted, only $1695. Write for Free 


information. Americans Abroad, Inc. 


56 University Station, Mpls. 14, Minn. 





. 
Knight Tours of Europe—Summer 1962 
Quality Tours at Economy Prices: 34 to 62 days in Europe, 
visiting 11 to 18 countries, from $1064 to $1495. June & July 
departures by ship or jet. For free booklet giving complete 
information, write to Prof. Loring D. Knecht, Director. 


Knight Tours (H), Box 350, Northfield, Minnesota 


FREE 
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EUROPE BY CAR ® 
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CATALOGUE e 

: EUROPEAN CAR RENTAL & PURCHASE z 
4 Saves You up to 35% on e 
@ SIMCA HILLMAN + 
@ MERCEDES JAGUAR ® 
@ CITROEN PEUGEOT * 
@ RENAULT MG, VOLKS “== % 
2 EUROPE BY CAR ® 
@ One Rockefeller Plaza, N.Y.-LT 11-3040 @ 
@ CAR (s) ad 
co ca 
e@ Name * 
@ Address sd 
Be . 
e City State * 
2 * 
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WEST INDIES CRUISES 
Barbados, Grenadines, Grenada, St. Vincent 
CARLOTTA: 100 feet of luxurious schooner. Of- 
fering three five-day scheduled cruises monthly 
thru the Grenadines. $35. a day inclusive. Join or 
depart at Barbados, St. Vincent or Grenada. 
PAS DE LOUP: 70 foot ketch offers two 10 day 
skin diving cruises monthly through the Grena- 
dines. $20. a day inclusive with skin diving in- 
struction. 
ROSEMARY: 40 foot sloop available for day 
sailing or extended cruises. $35. a day inclusive. 
Seamanship instruction. 
All yachts owner-skippered. For further in- 
* formation and brochures: 

Barbara Bergreen, 50 Park Ave. NYC 16 

Tel. MU 4-5888 or 


ANTILLES WATERSPORTS LTD. 
PO 40, Barbados, W.I. 


or your own travel agent 
























1962 
Around the 


@ Olson's Orient Luxury Tours visiting 
Hawaii, Japan, Philippines, Singapore, 
Thailand, Cambodia, Viet-Nam, Macao, 
Hong Kong... 44 days. . . All First Class 
$3590. March, April, May, September 
and October departures. 
@ Olson's Around-the-World Luxury 
Tours . . . All First Class, departing a 
14th. | 57 days $4985; Mar. 12th. 
65 days $5265. 

For information and reservations 
see your favorite Travel Agent or write 

Department HROW. 


OLSON TRAVEL ORGANIZATION 
1 N. La Salle Street, Chicago 2, Illinois 


SOUTH AMERICA SEA/AIR TOURS 


Cruise tours to Barbados, Rio, Sao Paulo, Mon- 

tevideo, Buenos Aires, Santiago, Lima: January, 

Februar , July, 48-67 days, luxury steamer, from 

$2080. Air tours Round South America: Febru- 

ary, March, November, 10 cities, 33 days, from 

$1750. 21- -day air tours monthly from $918. 
Write for folders or see your travel agent. 


BROWNELL TOURS 
Dept. H-5, Brownell Bidg., Birmingham 1, Ala. 


EUROPE NOW & thru 1962 | 
By Jet—all inclusive $489. 11 days—many others 


y Exciting prearranged, all inclusive, bonus loaded 
pac kage tours for discriminz ating trav elers. 
vy Custom tailored personal independent itineraries. 


For beautiful free bro- 

chure write or callour 

Br eee if RAMIC 
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Europe for Less—Special Student Trips 

See Europe for Less with congenial college students & 

other young adults of your age & interests. Economical 

6- to 12-week trips; $695 to $1495 all-expense. Space 

limited! For details write: Americans Abroad, Ine. 
50 University Sta., Mi P 


Sail Through the West Indies 

Live elegantly aboard one of our luxurious sailing yachts. 

Select the yacht for your group & your budget. She will be 

your wandering hotel. Free illustrated brochures. Write: 

Vagabond Cruises Ltd., P.O. Box 260, Castries, St. Lucia, 
West Indies. Cable “Margoyacht". Airmail 15c. 











Unusual Tour of India 

Three wk. travel-discussion program. Dep. Jan. 13, 1962. 
Incl. University seminars, discussions with statesmen, living 
with Indian family in De’ Thi. Saeed Jaffrey, Indian acteaal 
writer, your host. Write for Brochure: Specialized 
Travel & Tours, Box H, 1744 Summer St., Stamford, Conn. 


Py . ° 
Windjammer Cruises 

Explore remote Caribbean Is. aboard Polynesia, world's 
largest staysail schooner— Bimini, Nassau, Abaco, Berry 
Islands, Gun Cay, Grand Bahamas. Sail, Fish, Swim, or just 
loaf. 10 days before the mast, $175. Write:Capt, Mike Burke, 


P. O. Box 1051-H, Miami Beach 39, Fla. JE 2-3407 
Tours for Camera Fans 


enjoy a vacation in congenial association with others who 
share your photographic hobby. Specialized itineraries, 
leadership by famous photographers. Write for brochure: 
Thru the Lens Tours, Inc., 

P.O. Box 4128H, North Hollywood, Calif. 


Round the World—$2495 All-Expense 


Enjoy an economical 54 de ay all-expense trip around the 
world. Visit twelve countries with optional side trips in 
Europe. Monthly departures. Small, congenial groups. For 
free details write: Americans Abroad, Inc., Travel Service, 

51 University Station, Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


FREIGHTER TRAVEL 


Ford's Freighter Travel Guidebook gives ome 
information on hundreds of lower-cost trips on PAS: 
GER CAR NG FREIGHTERS from U.S. and C a ada 














to all parts of the world. New 18th edition shows where 
they go, how often they sail, how long voyage takes, de- 
scribes accommodations, shows fare s, addresses of Lines 
etc. Used and recommended by Ste amship Lines, fravel 
Agents and world travelers everywhere. 104 pages, fully 
illus. Price $2.50 postpaid. For your copy, mail check or 
M.O. eee ay to: 
NETH FORD PUBLICATIONS, De 

2031 yee Ave Los Angeles S. “6 alif. 


“CARAVEL” WORLD CRUISE VOYAGES 


All First Class on Land and Sea 


Round the World: Europe, Near East, Asia, Far East, 
South Seas. 50-89 days. From $1865 for 63 days. Round 
the Pacific: Japan, Far East, Australia, New Zealand, 
South Seas. 49 to 56 days from $1852. F nating travel 
to exotic lands at no more than a first class E 
cation. Year round departures from New 
Francisco. Rates include first class cabins on air condi 
tioned luxury liners, all shore trips, land tours. 


Caravel Cruises & Tours, Inc. 
Time & Life Bldg. New York 20, N.Y. 
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Our food editor triumphs over 






he Texas climate, is depressed 
by the chicken-fried steak and 
ransported by a cherry dream 











EL PASO, TEXAS 

We have just put 600 miles of hot, 
irsty southwestern Texas behind us, 
snd we are not sorry. It wasn’t as har- 
owing an experience as we had been 
ed to believe by certain friendly natives. 
In San Antonio, our jumping-off 
place, a young conventioneer we met in 
he lobby of the Menger told us that 
amburger and beans were considered 
aute cuisine in the far-off parts we 
ere heading into. He also referred 
rasually to rattlesnakes, scorpions and 
ila monsters that like to live in the 

bathrooms and closets of motels. Dur- 
ng late May, he said, the heat often 
shoots up above 100 degrees, and he 
ared us to be sure to keep our radi- 
tor and gas tank filled, ““because you 

ay not see a service station for a 

undred miles.” 

Earlier, a Dallas machine-shop owner 
had provided other helpful information 
while he was bossing the installation of 
an air conditioner in our station wagon. 
He talked in an exaggerated nasal 

rawl, like a character ina TV Western, 
poviously for our benefit. 

“This time of year,” he said, “‘it al- 

ost never rains out there. When it 
es, it only spits a little. Then the stuff 
reezes and it hails baseballs and canta- 
oupes. Folks, | hope you’re practicin’ 
ow to duck. But that ain’t the most 

rious thing. If you ever see a long, 
kinny black cloud, kind of funnel- 
E that’ll be a twister. Very sud- 





en, them twisters. Blow you right off 
he map. 

‘What should we do if a twister 
eads right at us?” I anon “When 
rein the car, | mean.” 

‘You got a good car there. Just turn 

bs and drive like hell.” 


eptiles, hailstorms or cyclones. But 
he fiery heat, the tasteless food and the 
= stretches of parched land- 


| On the trip itself, we encountered no 


ape lived up to predictions. We drove 
ith the windows tightly shut against 
¢ heat and dust, and basked in the 
hilly exhalations of the air conditioner 
bn the dashboard. Without this faithful 
pret 


I believe we would have 


oasted in our skins like a couple of 
ams, 

Toward the end of our first day, the 
Ountry opened up and began to take 
Ma Western look. Only a cast of West- 





ern characters was missing. We saw a 


few lonesome-looking cattle, but no 
cowpunchers; the one mounted person 
we passed was a pretty girl in a wide 
straw sombrero and a bathing suit, 
riding a handsome little palomino. 
Nothing had prepared us for the serene 
beauty of the mesas, those lion- 
colored, blue-shadowed piles of rock, 
which loomed higher and higher as we 
moved west. In previous years, we had 
flown over this wide, unspoiled coun- 
try, neither prairie nor desert, and had 
passed swiftly through it by train. Now 
for the first time we were seeing it close 
up—the cactus and waving brush and 
the weirdly shaped towering mesas— 
and we will never forget it. 


Somewhere west of Fort Stockton, 
we had an unexpectedly human en- 
counter. At breakfast, my wife and I 
had devoured a side dish of hickory- 
smoked pork sausage with our eggs, 
and now our throats and tongues felt 
as dry as the landscape looked. There 
was nothing to drink in the car except 
two cans of warm beer and the dubious 
contents of a burlap water bag which 
hung, dripping, from the grille. And 
we hadn’t passed a service station or a 
house for an hour or so. 

Suddenly, rolling along at seventy, 
we shot by a wooden shack which bore 
a large sign, ICE COLD CHERRY CIDER BY 
THE DRINK OR BOTTLE. | braked and 
drove back. In front of the little house 
was a rack on which stood rows of half- 
gallon and quart bottles filled with a 
sparkling red liquid. I sounded the horn 
and a grizzled little old man appeared. 
His face was seamed and unshaven, and 
he wore a straw fishing cap with a long 
birdlike bill. On the pocket of his 
canary-yellow sport shirt the name 
**Eddie”’ was embroidered in red. 

I said that we were very thirsty, and 
was cherry cider good for it? He went 
back in and returned with two paper 
cups. We drank, skeptically at first, 
then avidly. The cider was ice cold, in- 
vigoratingly tart and alive with the 
flavor of real ripe cherries. 

“Like it, hey?” barked the old man. 
“Everybody likes it, friends. This here 
stuff’s unique. Where do I get the cher- 
ries? Some Indian pals of mine. Used 
to work with me in the carny game. 
Now they got a fine Bing-cherry or- 
chard on a mountain in New Mexico.” 

We asked for a second cup. He 
looked at us sharply. 

‘Where you from, friends? You talk 
like New Yorkers. Right? I'm from 
out East myself. Like to try something 
good? Be back in a minute.” 

The paper cups he brought this time 
seemed to contain the same cold cherry 
cider. But as we drank, an ardent 
tropical glow spread through our in- 
nards. ‘‘What’s in it?” we demanded. 
The old rascal winked and lowered his 
voice. Continued on Page 195 
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This Year 
Take a 


“FLOATING HOLIDAY” 


” Year-round . ... regular sailings 
from downtown Miami 
to the exciting Caribbean! 


$/S YARMOUTH 
Every Saturday—6-day cruises to 
Port Antonio & Kingston, JAMAICA; 
Port-au-Prince, HAITI 


for as little as *105 


s/ SARIADNE ci A-RI-AD’-NE) 


Alternate Saturdays 
beginning December 23 
choice of 13-day cruises 


for the island-hopper: 
Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands, Guadeloupe, 
Barbados, Trinidad, Curacao and Haiti. 


for long port stops: 
Virgin Islands, Puerto Rico, 
Dominican Republic, Jamaica, Haiti. 


as low as $285 


Ships 100 per cent air-conditioned. Cruises 

all-expense including ship as “floating 

resort hotel” all the way .. . three full- 

course meals and three “'snack-times" 

daily . . . swimming pool . . . lounges 
. entertainment. 


EASTERN 
STEAMSHIP 
CORP. General Agents 


MIAMI 1, FLORIDA e Pier 3 (P.O. Box 882) 
Phone FRanklin 3-8311 
or SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 








HOLIDAY / NOVEMBER 





abc’s 


FREE New Foreign Car Guide to 
European Auto Travel “THE ABC’s 
OF EUROPEAN AUTO TRAVEL” 


Gives costs, dimensions, performance of all 
foreign cars: How to rent, lease or ship 
home with up to 30 months to pay! 8 pages 
of cars in full color. Tells how to get Free 
Mileage Chart, Kilometer Conversion Table, 
Road Maps, Hotel/Motel Guide, etc. Mail 
coupon or present to your travel agent. 
ee 
ADDRESS ___ — 


a STATE —— 





Write Dept. 10 


auto/europe 


New York, N.Y.: 25 West 58 Street, PL 2-2424 
Chicago, Il1.: 153 East Ohio Street, Mi 2- et 
Toronto, Ont.: 88 Eglinton Ave. East, HU 7-0 
Los Angeles, Cal.: 268 S. i Dr., Beverly Hills, BR? 3149 
San Francisco, Cal.: 23 Sansome, EX 2-7894 
Seattle, Wash.: White-Henry Stuart Bldg., MA 2-3456 


ee ne 














GRAND WORLD : 
TOUR pe mow hs escorted 
A d- The- World 
65 days ree f and Sih Toure, of- 
rs the st com- 
KIPLING plete program of 18 
countries 
Vi both 
bps a tao lights and “imepote 
ays areas. See epal 
Kash K. 
y\ 
THE ORIENT cluded. Enjoy native 
35 dys $1950 vy enterainment dining 
See your ' finest tet. the 
raveia epartures- 
or hel oy PEE Boo phate oa 
TRAVEL ow OF AMERICA 
27 E. Monroe St., Chicago 3, Ill. RA 6-2650 











Never Before So Much SS ~ Fer Sp tittle 


WORLD 


og 21 UT ESY = 





5 DAYS-SEA/AIR 
(All by Ship—66 days) 


from + 0 3 H) 
You visit — PARIS 
FRENCH & ITALIAN 
RIVIERAS — MEDI- 
TERRANEAN —MID- 
EAST — PAKISTAN 
— INDIA—CEYLON 
SINGAPORE—HONG 
KONG — JAPAN 
— HAWAII — CALI- 
FORNIA (includes 
spectacular 9 days 


Really live on the newS.S. France, 
S.S. Rotterdam. Sail First Class 
on famous Lloyd Triestino, Mes- 
sageries Maritimes and P.& 0. 
Liners. Only Four Winds tailors 
each cruise tour to give you a 
leisurely, penetrating look at all 
the best places ‘“‘in season!” 
Sea-air travel combination adds 
fun, interest, change of pace! 
All shore trips, extensive over- 
land tours, best hotels, finest 
transportation, and most meals in Japan, 4 days in 
included in price! Hong Kong) 

Four departures per month year ‘round from New York 
eastbound and San Francisco westbound! 








SOUTH PACIFIC 56 days by sea &/or air. from $2095 

SOUTH AMERICA 51 days by sea & air,.from $1895 

AFRICA 69 days by sea.............0% from $1995 
COMPARE! 


Superb itinerary! « All-inclusive price! « Finest trans- 

portation! + Sea-air variety! « Complete shore pro- 

grams! « Flexible scheduling! « Best hotels! » Good 

companions! 

See your Travel Agent or Send for Free Brochures 

a eS en eee menses ee eee nem mee cower me TE cae 
FOUR WINDS TRAVEL, INC., Dept. 129 
175 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 
FREE! Please rush the following 
Four Winds brochure(s) to me! 

(_) WORLD CRUISE ( ) SOUTH AMERICA 

_ (.) SOUTH PACIFIC( ) AFRICA 

See 8 Name 

= Address 
: City Zone____State 


Here’s Your Dream Ship Cruise! 

Nine 13-da ay luxurious, intimate cruises aboard the S.S. 
ARIADNE. Miami to W. Indies & S. America, Dec. 23, & 
fortnightly thereafter. Enjoy yacht-like elegance, charm- 
ing, romantic atmosphere. 7 ports of call. $325 up. 
Caribbean Cruise Lines, Southern Bidg., Washington 5, D.C. 


WORLD We 


620 N. MAIN ST, SANTA ANA, CALIFORNIA 


Special Features 
of All 
WORLD TRAVEL = 


Cond . outstanding 
leadership . —— hotels .. . 
aig oe of sight-seeing - 
ded... many special events. 
ca AROUND THE WORLD 
58-75 days from $2995.00 
Oo CARNIVAL IN RIO 
40-42 days 
] AFRICAN SAFARI 
63 days from $2795.00 
[] SOUTH PACIFIC he 
57 days from $2990.00 
‘il AROUND THE ORIENT 
36-41 days from $1998.00 
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from $1655.00 


C Sip PLANE/ORIENT 
from $2210.00 


Contact your local travel agent or 
mail this coupon for further information. 


Luxury Tours at Economical Prices 








©THE TAYLOR WINE COMPANY, INC., HAMMONDSPORT, N.Y 


Pers . 


LINE... 


TAYL 


NEW YORK STATES 


SAUTER 
WINE 
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Golden-hued, brilliant-tasting Taylor New York State 
Sauterne has a delicate, joyful “personality” all its own! 
Serve it, sip it. Add its lively flavor to your recipes. 
For family meals, entertaining, or when you dine out, 
choose from Taylor’s famous array of distinctive wines! 
Ask your wine merchant for helpful Taylor booklets. 


AND YOULL 
LOVE IT! 


Vienna 
Washi 


Continued from Page 193 

“Texas law don’t allow no hard 
fiquor to be sold,” he said. “So these 
drinks are on the house. Just pure 
ninety-seven-proof rum is all. Got some 
across the border in old Mexico. Very 
cheap, and everything O.K. with cus- 
toms. Just add half rum to half cider 
and you got a great drink. Feller from 
New York tried some when he passed 


by last year. Crazy about it. Turned out 
he owns a swanky saloon in Central Park 
or Park Avenue or someplace. So he 
sends me an order for twenty gallons. 
Now he sells this new and exclusive short 
drink. Calls ita Cherry Dream and he gets 
a buck and a quarter a throw—imagine!” 

We drove off, refreshed in body and 
spirit, with two quart bottles of cherry 
cider stowed under the seat. Mixed with a 


slug of rum or vodka, it proved to be a 
delightful restorative at the end of many a 
long day’s driving. 

From a gastronomic viewpoint, driving 
through this part of Texas is a definite di- 
gestive hazard. As far as I could discover, 
the specialties of the region are chili with 
beans, chili dogs, chuck-wagon stew and 
fried pies. Salad is served as a first course, 
warm and wilted, with a pink smear of bot- 


tled dressing. And then there is that fan- 
tastic product of a warped culinary imag- 
ination, the chicken-fried steak, which 
tastes of flour, lard and old baseball gloves. 
We took all our meals along the highway, 
of course, and I may be doing an injustice 
to Southwestern home cooking, which we 
never sampled. If so, I am sure there are 
plenty of Texas readers who will set me 
right. SILAS SPITZER 





NOVEMBER 
WEATHER 





As aguide for travelers, the alpha- 
betical listing below indicates No- 
vember’s average high and low 
lemperaturesandhumidily figures 
for key spots around the world. 
Foreign figures are long-term 
averages; United States figures 


are last year’s. 
High Lew Humidity 


Go way out to the West Indies on. a 





39 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


Beachcomber Cluise ! 


with AMERICAN EXPORT LINES on the S.S. ATLANTIC - 





It’s calypso! Kooky! Caribbean! The fun starts at Pier 84 with steel band music to pipe you 
aboard the s. s. Atlantic, newly decked out in true island atmosphere. Be casual, be carefree, 
in surroundings of elegance. Roam the entire ship; it’s all First Class, completely air-condi- 
tioned. See places you’ve dreamed of: San Juan, St. Thomas, Haiti, Bermuda, Nassau, 
Jamaica, Barbados, Trinidad, Martinique, Colombia, Panama, Curagao. Learn to cha-cha... 
bang on a bongo. Bedtime is strictly optional! Beachcomber Cruises—8 to 14 days—start at 
$210 for 8 days from New York. See your travel agent soon for the many convenient sailings. 


Caribbean Cook-out! 











a 


Amsterdam 47 37 89 
Anchorage, Alaska 28 17 72 
Athens 64 52 68 
Boston 55 41 63 
Buenos Aires 7s S38 73 
Cairo 77 656 «669 
Calcutta 82 65 60 
Chicago Si 38 6) 
Cincinnati 58 39 62 
Copenhagen 43 37 87 
Denver go Sit 51 
Detroit 30 37 72 
Frankfurt 44 34 79 
Gibraltar 66 54 77 
Glasgow 46 38 85 
Hamilton, Bermuda 74 64 74 
Hong Kong 74 65 81 
Honolulu 80 72 55 
Istanbul 56 49 75 
Jerusalem 66 50 67 
Karachi 85 67 62 
London 49 39 86 
Los Angeles 69 52 69 
Madrid 54 40 82 
Mexico City 68 48 61 
Miami 82 65 74 
Montreal 39 28 74 
Moscow 28 21 85 
Nassau, Bahamas 80 71 80 
New Orleans Ja SF Fa 
New York 56 42 60 
Oslo 36 30 94 
Papeete, Tahiti 87 71 74 
Paris 49 37 84 
Philadelphia 57 43 72 
Phoenix 77 48 46 
Portland, Ore. 54 42 80 
Rome 60 46 82 
San Antonio Ji Se 4 
San Francisco 61 50 87 
San Juan, P.R. 85 74 67 
Savannah 7\ @f FF 
Seattle 32 42 797 
Sydney 75 60 60 
Tampa 81 60 73 
Tokyo 60 43 73 
Victoria, Canada 49 41 87 
Vienna 42 35 80 
Washington, D.C. 59 40 51 











Late, late Beach- 
comber Breakfasts! 
Sleep late; you’re 
on vacation! 
Breakfast awaits 
your pleasure. 





Pirate Parties! 
Merengue Marathon! 


Teach your mate 
to walk the plank. 
Dance ’til dawn 
or ’til you drop. 


Spearfishing in the 
swimming pool! 
Crazy new sport! 
Battle a barra- 
cuda (synthetic, 
we must confess). 


HOLIDAY /NOVEMBER 


Bongo Drummers 
and Steel Bands! 
Caution to the 
Trade Winds! 
Get into the real 
Caribbean spirit! 


A barbecue at 
sea! Sip a Ca- 
lypso Cocktail; 
try exotic new 
tropical dishes. 





Key to the Beach- 
comber Club! 


Souvenir golden 
key makes you a 
Beachcomber 
in good standing. 
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IN BRIDGE... 
EXPERIENCE IS THE GREAT TEACHER 


IN SCOTCH... 
re NEXT MONTH 


IS THE GREAT EXPERIENCE L 





The December issue is a Christmas feast of good 


things. In JOURNEY IN GREECE, V. S. Pritchett 4 





eloquently explains the allure of a rugged and 
beautiful country. More adventures, characters 
and insights—plus wonderfully evocative writing— 
fill part two of John Steinbeck’s epic IN QUEST q 
OF AMERICA; and THE MIRACULOUS COUNT. " 
DOWN by Ogden Nash salutes the season and the 
state of the world with some metered high jinks. 


The December issue also launches a new series 





on the departments of the Federal Government. 
The first article, by Charlton Ogburn, Jr., clarifies 
and illuminates the labyrinthian DEPARTMENT 
OF STATE. 

In other December features Frederic Morton 
unfolds part three of THE ROTHSCHILDS' 
dramatic saga; Benedict Thielen leads us through 
centuries of strife and romance in A WALK 
THROUGH FLORIDA'S HISTORY; Pietro di 
Donato lovingly explores THE LITTLE WONDER 





ITALIAN RESTAURANTS OF NEW YORK; the 


Ty (ee 


fascinating facts about the most expensive hu- 





Nev 
man garment are described by Nan Robertson | 


in AHANDBOOK OF FURS; and, in ANTIC ARTS, 


| ew 


Peter Lyon transforms musical comedy’s Comden 





and Green from names on theater programs into 






Charles Goren, star of TV’s ‘‘Championship Bridge’’ 
and partner Helen Sobel, outstanding woman bridge player. 


living Portraits. 





Pin heat innlat Becich ia how. welt the favour Also in this issue: English novelist Henry Cecil 


/ A k ? . . , ° ; , 
holds up when you try it on the rocks, or mixed in a gives a judge's view of courtroom behavior in 
































highball. That's why so many experienced people : Now 
graduate to Teacher’s—the Scotch that TEACHER'S JUDGE AND WITNESS, and Bill Ballantine takes 

“stands up to ice.'' That unmistakable OM R ; | ; 
Highland Cream flavour never loses its character “@. a wonder-filled SHUNPIKE TOUR OF ARIZONA. Enjoy 
, ae Jet far 
It’s the flavour... unmistakable Eye te ontony . THE EDITORS Gon 
’ tauran 
TEACHER'S just a 
HIGHLAND CREAM SCOTCH WHISKY — 
choose 
[BOTTLED IN SCOTLAND ] lies i 

BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY/86 PROOF/SCHIEFFELIN & CO., NEW YORK = 

Printed in U.S.A. WORLE 
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17-day Economy Excursion fares by Pan Am 
Jet, effective October 1st through March 31st. 


Now—two can fly abroad on Pan Am Jet Economy fares—for the price of one first-class ticket 


Enjoy Europe’s Open House this Autumn, just when Pan Am 
Jet fares are at their lowest... 

Gone are the tourist crowds from hotels, shops and res- 
taurants. Festivals begin. People relax. The welcome becomes 
just a bit more personal. No wonder the experienced traveler 
chooses these off-season months to see the real Europe, and 
chooses Pan Am to see more of it—more pleasantly. You can 
save up to $136 over regular economy fares. And the fares 





listed above are just a few tempting samples of Pan Am 
bargains in off-season travel. 

You can fly giant Pan Am Jet Clippers* direct from any of 
11 U.S. Gateway cities to Europe. Pan Am offers the widest 
choice of Jet flights—49 a week—and Pan Am Jets fly direct 
to 20 major European cities, far more than any other airline. 
See your Travel Agent, and insist on Pan Am, the airline 
that adds the Priceless Extra of Experience to every flight. 


*Trade-Mark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


WORLD'S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE—FIRST ON THE ATLANTIC...FIRST ON THE PACIFIC...FIRST IN LATIN AMERICA...FIRST 'ROUND THE WORLD 








s e 
Roughing it...royally 
Amazingly all of this has happened without disturbing 
the serenity and charm that have made the Islands of the 
Bahamas the world’s celebrated low-pressure paradise. 
This winter make your escape to this delightful British 
colony. It’s remarkably easy to reach. Any Travel Agent 
knows. Or, for additional information, please write to 


You'll find a delightful blend of unlimited luxury and 
unspoiled simplicity in the Out Islands of the Bahamas. 
Only a brief hop from the grande hotels and fashionable 
shops of Nassau, they're a world of their own. 

Just a few years ago, these lovely tropic isles were known 
only to the roving yachtsman and big-game fisherman. 
Today, they're dotted with smart inns and clubs, well- 


stocked marinas and modern airstrips. 
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Bahamas Development Board, 608 First National 


Dept. H 
Bank Building, Miami 32, Florida. 





lhe Resort lslands of the Bahamas 


BY SEA: From New York on the M.S. ITALIA every Saturday at 4 P.M. Seven-day cruises (two days and a night in Nassau) from $170. Home Lines, 42 Broadway, New York 4. 
From Miami on the §.$. BAHAMA STAR every Monday and Friday. Round trip $39 up; three-day, all-expense cruises from $54. Eastern Steamship Corp., Miami 1. 
BY AIR: Direct, daily flights from New York (2% hours); Miami (50 minutes) and other principal Florida cities. Direct service from Toronto and Montreal, 





